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Do You Want to bo 





Tele phone 
Franklin 
5800 
(20 Trunk Lines) 


Distributors of Butler Brands 


Standard PaperCompany . P - Milwaukee, Wisconsin Mutual Paper Co. P : r ‘ . Seattle, Washington 
Missouri-Interstate Paper Co. ; . Kansas City, Missouri Endicott PaperCo. . ‘ ; : Portland, Oregon 
Mississippi Valley Paper Co. . * = . St. Louis, Missouri National Paper & Type Co. (ae America) . New York City 
Southwestern Paper Co. ; s ‘ - - Dallas, Texas National Paper & Type Co. . Havana, Cuba 
Southwestern Paper Co. ‘ . ‘ Houston, Texas National Paper & Type Co. nn nein: Argentine Republic 
Pacific Coast Paper Co. . ; aim Francisco, California National Paper& TypeCo. .  . . Mexico City, Mexico 
Sierra PaperCo. . . . Los Angeles, California National Paper & Type Co. . ‘i i Monterey, Mexico 
Butler-Detroit Company : . Detroit, Michigan National Paper & TypeCo. . .  . Guadalajara, Mexico 
J. W. Butler Paper Company Ghaetim Trade) New York City National Paper & Type Co. r : é Guaymas, Mexico 
Central Michigan PaperCo. . Grand Rapids, Michigan National Paper & TypeCo. . . . . ~ . Lima, Peru 


WButlor Paper Monroe Street 
ESTABLISHED 1844 _icago 
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TICONDEROGA PULP @ PAPER CO. 


Quality 


COLONIAL OFFSET y MUSIC 
SPECIAL MAGAZINE ey] (We EGGSHELL 

MACHINE FINISH SS SCHOOL TEXT 
TICONDEROGA FINISH ANTIQUE LAID 


Uniformity 


SALES OFFICE, 200 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 

















THE NEW YEAR 
BEGIN 1920 RIGHT BY INSTALLING 


i ae ae “INSTANTO” 
if : PAPER-KNIFE SHARPENER 


You then will never be caught with an important job 
sh on hand and a dull knife in the cutter. 
Published by THE INLAND PRINTER CoMPANY se UREN MANY OF THE BEST SHOPS 

632 Sherman Street, Chicago, U. S. A. They Are Always Ready 

New York Advertising Office, 41 Park Row Price, $2 Postpaid. Special satay: 35e. 
Cash with Order. # 


TERMS: United States, $4.00 a year in advance; Canada, $4.50; 
Single copies, 45 cts.; Foreign, $5.00 a year, Single copy, 50 cts. i ge & CO., Dept. A, 
9S. 
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Entered as second-class matter, June 25, 1885, at the postoffice at La Salle Ste, 7 


a 5 ’ ’ Ve 
Chicago, Illinois, under Act of March 3, 1879. = ad YY rz 
































Some Wesel Products 


Gentlemen All: THE WESEL FINAL SysTEM OF BASES AND Hooks for holding printing- 
oa plates on printing-presses. The really best method extant. 
We Salute You! Eectric Proor-Presses for clear proofs and quick action, other 
styles also. 
ELECTRIC-WELDED CHASES, original with Wesel and never surpassed 


A a for accuracy and strength. 
ppy q GALLEYS, Brass RULE in its variety, and the numerous other mis- 
cellany for the Printing-Plant Equipment. 
LENSES, Prisms, CAMERAS, STANDS, ETCHING OUTFITS. 
Prosperous BALL-BEARING Routers for flat or curved work and combined. 
AUTOMATIC DRILLING AND NAILING MACHINES. 


and 


N U WESEL WASHINGTON HAND-PRESSES and the other needfuls for the 

Pi UPar Photo-Engraver. 

Hyprav tic Presses for lead, wax, or combined processes, 2,000 tons 
and smaller. 

CasE-MAKING REQUISITES, DEPOSITING EQUIPMENTS complete in every 
detail. 

of 1920 WeEsEL WatTeErR-CooLeD Backtnc-Up APPARATUS. 

SHAVERS, TRIMMERS, BEVELERS, SAWS and all other necessaries for the 
Electrotype Foundry. 

pleasant memories. Matrix-MAKING MACHINERY for wet or dry processes. 

PNEUMATIC DRYING TABLES, singly or in multiple, making uniform, 

sharp, clean-cut mats. 

FurRNACES, FLAT AND CuRVED AuTOo-LOCKING CASTING-BOXES, TAIL- 

F. Wesel Mfg. Co. CuTTERS, SHAVING-MACHINES and other accessories that go to 
make complete installations for the largest Newspaper, and for 

Job Stereotype Foundries. 


to you, Sirs. 


May the retrospection 


be to you one of 











72-80 Cranberry Street 
Brooklyn, New York 
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“Far Exceeded My Expectations” 


“The Combing Pile Feeders which we bought from you have 
proved a success... I can, without hesitation, say that they have 
given us entire satisfaction, and have far exceeded my expecta- 
tions. They have increased my output on the Miehle Presses 
from 40% to 50%, which speaks for itself as to whether or not 


be 
the feeders have proved a success. [NAME ON REQUEST] 











Automatic Feeder Evidence 


An Automatic Feeder will give you from 20% to 40% more 
printed sheets than you get by hand feeding. It will increase 
the earning power of your cylinder press at least $3.00 to 


$5.00 per day, $1000 to $1500 per year. We have actual 
records in abundance to prove these figures. 


But better than written or verbal evidence is proof 
through demonstration. Let us install an automatic feeder 
in your pressroom for a thirty-day test. You can then posi- 
tively judge its real worth and compare its output with that 
of hand feeding. 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY - 200 FirrH AvE., NEW YORK 


Folders, Cross Continuous Feeders, Re-Loading Feeders, Inserting, Covering 
and Wire-Stitching Machines 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA DETROIT BOSTON DALLAS ATLANTA TORONTO SAN FRANCISCO 
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The Linograph Will Do It 


Compare These Slugs! 








Linograph Slug (Note How High the Characters are) 





Slug from Other Machines 


Buy the machine which produces LOW QUAD SLUGS then no time 
will be wasted in your composing-room while they are being cut down or 
routed out; your presses will not be stopped while blanks are chiseled out, 
and valuable jobs will not be ruined because of high quad-lines. 


The characters on a LINOGRAPH slug stand up from the body of the 
slug five points above the quad; in other words, the LINOGRAPH quad- 
lines are about two points lower than similar lines produced by other slug- 
casting machines. 


It takes very little study to determine that it is a great advantage to 
have lower quads, and many a printer will recall a number of jobs on which 
he was compelled to chop or whittle away a portion of the blanks or quad- 
lines in the machine composition he had on the press. This annoyance 
and waste of time has been eliminated by the LINOGRAPH low quad-line. 


Write for catalogue and terms 


THE LINOGRAPH COMPANY 


DAVENPORT, IOWA, U.S. A. 
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This is addressed to 


our out-of-town 
customers 


AS WE LOOK OVER OUR BOOKS 


and see the amount of business we have done dur- 
ing the past year for our out-of-town customers, 
) we are sorry for just one thing—many of these 
customers we have never met. Collectively their 
business has amounted to more than the average 
electrotype foundry handles in its own city. We consider this 
a compliment of the highest order—yet we want more. We 
want these customers to pay us the further compliment of a 
personal visit. If you—you who are reading this page now— 
are one of the men who have been writing us letters, sending 
us originals, perhaps, for years back—if you belong to the 
group we are talking to—just make up your mind, please, to 
accept the hearty welcome we are keen to extend to you. Not 
only do we want to make your Zersona/ acquaintance, but we 
are as eager as a boy with a new toy to take you through this 
new big plant of ours, of which we are as proud as peacocks. 
So come—come any time—to the Curtis Building (624 Sansom 
Street Entrance), and when the elevator boy lets you off at the 
ninth floor, don’t hesitate to act as if you owned the finest 
electrotype plant in the world—because you will. 





HARRIS B. HATCH 


Vice President and Treasurer 


ROYAL ELECTROTYPE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 
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me rE = You Take No Chance 


ai In Buying an Advance 


In the lead for over 30 years 


Made in Six Sizes, from the 16 and 19 inch Pony, 
with or without Iron Stand, to the sturdy 23%, 
2614, 30 and 33 inch sizes as illustrated. 


Powerful compound leverage; extra long, quickly adjusted 

interlocking back gauge; adjustable gibs in side frames; 

side gauges on both sides, both front and back; half-inch 

cutting stick with facilities for easy removal, are only a 
Made in few features of the ADVANCE. 


Six Sizes 





16 and 19 Inch 


Note Position **Pony” 


cer Ta The“E-Z” Cutter 


are thoroughly prac- 
Advance Pony Cutters °° rorushly prac 
and do accurate and rapid work. Hundreds of printers use them for 
their small jobs to release the larger cutter for heavy, large work. 
They are also used in the supply departments of Railroads, Insurance 
Companies, Banks, Photo Finishers, Public Service Corporations, etc. pa 


Iron Stand 


SOLD AND GUARANTEED BY ALL SUPPLY DEALERS. 





The Small The Large Shop M (3 Combination Ch 
Sh fford . 
aa a C FECAL Printer’s aSeS 


own one. ss The Right Size Chase for 
2 Every Form 


Chases can be made up in a 
minute to fit any shape of 
form. Chases made up with 
or without cross-bars. Comes 
in lengths of 4 to 6234 inches; 
each piece is 114 inches wide 
(cross-bars 34-inch wide). 


The I loerner ee Sections store away in small 


space when not in use. The 


and Type-High Machine length is marked on every 


Shown in use as a 
Type-high Machine 


section. 
Saves half the time in make-ready on all forms 
containing wood-mounted plates. Has both a Absolutely 
Knife and File Plane. Makes cuts type-high, Rigid 

squares, miters rule, trims slugs, bevels patent 


block plates, etc. 
Send for List of 


WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION. All Sizes 








all HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY 


THE CHALLENGE ha eng © Grand Haven, Mich., U.S. A. 
r 


M AG H I N E RY G O. gations, ae he once 7 bag 
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BABCOCK 


UNIVERSAL EQUIPMENT 


The Shortest Endorsement Letter on Record 


A successful Advertising Printer using five OPTIMUS presses recently received this 
inquiry :— 








“Will you kindly tell us how you manage to print your half- 
tone work on bond paper on an ordinary cylinder press?” 


Below is a reproduction of his reply. 
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_%'own. When the cylinder is on ffe impression, there 


« #>»a8 the eccentric is turned pas" *he centre. 
*on trip the c a “e 


3 : 
: The Center Girt. y 
Shaft: 'e the box. The cylinder is lifted @F bring: int 0 





The catalogue from which this page was torn is unique, in that it is the only flat bed 
cylinder press catalogue issued, in which individual mechanical advantages are detailed. 


If you have a copy, read it; if not, write for one. 





Our Best Advertisements Are Not Printed; THEY PRINT! 





The Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Co. 
New London, Conn. New York Office, 38 Park Row 
BARNHART BROS, & SPINDLER, General Western Agents, Chicago, St. Louis, Dallas, Kansas City, Omaha, St. Paul, Seattle 


JOHN HADDON & CO., Agents, London, E, C, 
MILLER & RICHARD, General Agents for Canada: Toronto, Ontario, and Winnipeg, Manitoba 








The demand for BABCOCK PRESSES is double that of any previous year 
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No Regrets 


HEN you buy a Miehle, you are taking no 
chance whatever. 
Every cent that is put into a Miehle works all of 
the time and produces the maximum profit. 


The Miehle will do everything that can be done on a two- 
revolution press and do it better and in less time. 


And, at any time in the future, the Miehle will have a far 
greater used value than any other press. 


When you buy a Miehle, you are sure of results; there is no 
chance for regret. 


MIEHLE PRINTING PRESS & MFG. CO. 


Principal Office: FOURTEENTH AND ROBEY STREETS, CHICAGO 
Sales Offices in the United States: 
CHICAGO, ILL. - : - + 1218 Monadnock Block DALLAS, TEX. - : - : 411 Juanita Building 
NEW YORK,N.Y.- - - 2840 Woolworth Building BOSTON, MASS. - - + - = 176 Federal Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. - Commonwealth Trust Building SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. - 401 Williams Building 
ATLANTA, GA., Dodeon Printers Supply Co. 
DISTRIBUTERS for CANADA: Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd., Toronto, Can. 


YOU NEVER HEARD OF A MIEHLE BEING SCRAPPED 
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SEYBOLD—OSW EGO 


All the Excellences of 
Oswego Cutting Machines and Die Presses are Retained 


With refinements and improvements made in these machines by 


The Seybold Machine Company. 
OSWEGO CUTTERS AND DIE PRESSES 


are now built in the large Dayton factory. New and special tools 
and fixtures have been provided for their production in large numbers. 
Knives, cutting sticks, supplies and replacement parts for all Oswego and 
Brown and Carver Cutting Machines are now and will be in future available 
at the Seybold Service Stations, Branches and Agencies throughout the world. 


THE SEYBOLD MACHINE CoO. 


Main Office and Factory 


DAYTON, OHIO 


Branches: 
NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO 
WINNIPEG PARIS LONDON STOCKHOLM 
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A string of Chandler & Price presses 
that form only a part of the platen- 
press equipment of the F. H. Abbott 
Company of San Francisco, 


The F. H. Abbott Company 


San Francisco 


This firm is favorably known throughout the Pacific Coast for a quality of 
commercial printing much above the average. The Pacific Printer and Publisher 
has been printed in the plant of the F. H. Abbott Company for several years. 
The use of any piece of equipment by this firm is a tribute to its worth. 

The Chandler & Price Gordon presses used by this firm are required to turn 
out a big volume, a variety of work, and a quality of printing much higher than 
the ordinary run. These presses have stood every test, and have proven up to 
the demands of production, economy and versatility. 


Write for book “The Profit in Printing.’’ 


Chandler: &I 
B& —Presses 


e Chandler & Price Co., Cleveland, Agencies in All Principal Cities 


— ee 
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10x15—Miuller Feeders—12x18 


—Increase Production 

—Register to Hair-Line 

—Eliminate Finger-Marks ln 
—Minimize Spoilage 

—Reduce Operating Cost 





The production obtained in one 
year from a hand-fed press, as 
compared with a Miller-fed 
press, always shows a loss of 
profit in excess of the cost of a 
Miller Feeder. 


With a Miller Feeder maximum 
profits are guaranteed, owing 
to its universally recognized 
superiority over hand feeding 
in economy, efficiency, register, 
production, reliability and 


durability. 


Millers will successfully and 
economically handle runs as low Feeder Raised, Permitting Ready Access to Platen. 
as 200 in all weights of stock 
—onion skin to heavy card- 
board —at double the speed of the slow and expensive method of 
hand feeding, with perfect register on all colorwork. 











Like Miller Saw-Trimmers They Pay 
Their Way Every Day 


The continued and increasing demand for Miller Machines—now in use in the smallest 
as well as in the largest plants—#is conclusive proof that they have made good. 


Write or wire for representative in your district. 


MILLER SAW-TRIMMER CO. 


Factory and General Offices, Pittsburgh 


Permanent Branch Offices in 


ATLANTA BOSTON CHICAGO DALLAS NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 
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JANUARY 














1920 














The 


Sigmund Ullman Company 


extends its best wishes 


for a Happy and Prosperous 


New Year 
































SUUAUUNUUUTUUAUQNNOQNOOUOAUOOOOOUAETOATAAHAHATTH LMMEDIATE DELIVERTES. IIIMDMIIIOUUINNINIIUUUINNNNONIIIUIIILE 


NELSON PAPER-PUNCHING MACHINES 


Are Attracting the Attention of the Entire Printing Trade 
Base Your Purchase on Fact 


Ke 


The purchase of a punching machine is based, primarily, on its ability to render service at least 
cost per unit as well as per year. The Nelson Press has no subsequent heavy expense for broken 
dies, parts, and equipment attendant upon a cheap machine with low initial cost. It is the utmost in 
mechanical construction, simplicity, and performance, with sub press dies which are unbreakable 
and not a constant source of worry and expense. 


1—Low cost of dies. | y F 7—No “creeping” of dies. 
2—No side standards to inter- ; 8—Large, roomy table. 

cai 9—No special wiring. 
3—Rapidity of setting dies. ; : E ' ; 

10— Economy of power. 

4—Graduated gauge rule. 11—- Silent operation. 
5—Rigid thumb clamps. 12—-Direct application of 
6—All adjustments from front. “4 : power. 


The Operator Always Prefers to Work on a Nelson 
WHY? 


From one working position our machine is rapidly adjusted, centers automatically calculated, dies rigidly clamped 
in place and the job speedily completed. Then there is no running back and forth for stock ; we have provided a large 
service table for that. With less effort and fewer motions, the Nelson is easy on the operator and wins his approval. 


Descriptive Literature for the asking. 


CRAWA.NELSON 


190 North State Street, Chicago, Ill. 


NORMAN F. HALL CO. THOS. E. KENNEDY & CO. CARL MACHINE CO. DES MOINES PRINTERS EX. 
San Francisco, Cal. Cincinnati, Ohio ‘Cleveland, Ohio Des Moines, lowa 


F. T. WIMBLE & CO., Ltd. GILLQUIST & BERGSTROM CAN. AMER. MACH. CO. 
Sydney, Australia Stockholm, Sweden London, E. C., England 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER BRANCH HOUSES 


Chicago Washington Dallas St. Louis Omaha St. Paul Kansas City Seattle 


SUVUUDUUUUNOOUNUVU0OCUUU00UNOQU0004UU00UHH000GHOUEOGGEOEEAGOAREUGOOOEOGOOOROGOOUEUGOOOEUOGEOOGAOEOEUOGOOEOGAOEAGAOAEAAEA AA 
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Announcement! 


In our effort to supply the demand for Kramer-made Printers’ Furniture 
we now have in full operation our third manufacturing plant. This addition 
was putin work December 15th. New buildings with new modern equip- 
ment complete. This enables us to double our production. A desperate 
effort was made during the past year to fill all contracts with our two plants. 
We did fairly well, but that did not satisfy us, thus the increased facilities. 


Orders for Printers’ Furniture in either wood or steel can now 
be filled with promptness, and the quality—none was ever 
better—we believe unequaled in both design and manufacture. 





Kramer’s Saw Trimmer Guard and Trucks 





ii] lil | Wf M uA EYTY mm 
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Greeting 
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Kramer’s Metal Truck S-4069 


Works with Saw Guard K-306. Kramer’s Saw Trimmer Guard K-306. 











Every saw and trimmer should have a Kramer Guard. Sides and top are glass. Keeps 
your room in better order and saves machinery and material. Made in two sizes, K-306 
for saw and trimmer only, K-562 for saw and trimmer with router and jig saw attachment. 
Carried in stock finished in antique oak or olive green. 


KRAMER WOODWORKING CO. 


FOURTH AND LEHIGH AVENUE = “Sincetze7" PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Pressroom Profits 


are derived from the money saved as well as from the money made in 
the operation of the presses. Whether type presses or offset, no presses 
built produce more work or better work than 


The PREMIER 


TWO-REVOLUTION 4-ROLLER PRESS 


The WHITLOCK PONY 


TWO-REVOLUTION 2-ROLLER PRESS 


The POTTER OFFSET 
The POTTER TIN PRINTING PRESS 


Every mechanical device that makes for the production 
of work of the finest quality in the greatest quantity at 
the lowest operative cost is incorporated in these presses. 


Every printer should know about them 





PREMIER & POTTER PRINTING PRESS CO., Inc. 


SUCCEEDING THE WHITLOCK AND POTTER COMPANIES 


NEW YORK: 1102 AEOLIAN BLpG., 33 West 42d Street 





CHICAGO: 506 Fisuer Bipc., 343 S. Dearborn Street 
BOSTON: 720 Rice Bipe., 10 High Street 
PITTSBURGH: 1337 O iver Bipc., Smithfield and Oliver Streets 
ATLANTA, GA.: Messrs. J. H. Scoroetrer & Bro., 133 Central Avenue 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.: SuHatruck € Bicxrorp, INc., 345 Battery Street 
CANADA WEST CANADA EAST MARITIME PROVINCES 
Messrs. Manton Bros. Geo. M. Stewart, Esq. Printers’ Supplies, Ltd. 

105 Elizabeth St., Toronto, Ont. 92 McGill St., Montreal, P.Q. 27 Bedford Row, Halifax, N.S. 
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A Boy or Girl Can Operate 


The Baby” Cylinder 


and Multiply Printing Output 


Suppose you entered a printing-plant where “THE BABY” CYLINDER 
was in ACTION. 


—AN INGENIOUSLY OPERATING PRESS MECHANISM —would be 
your first impression of ‘THE BABY” CYLINDER. Its smooth, rapid 
operation will astonish any observer. 


See the feeder, not infrequently a boy or girl— because ‘THE BABY” press 
is so simple in construction and operation—push the sheets one at a time 
down to the feed-rolls, employing an untiring one-inch wrist motion. That is 
all the skill required to feed “THE BABY” CYLINDER. 


With a continuous operating speed of 5000 impressions an hour, an output of 
from 3500 to 4800 an hour—after the operator has had a little practice —is 
easily obtainable. 


Compared with the antiquated platen-press method of job-printing, the ratio 
of output in favor of “THE BABY” CYLINDER is 4 to 1. 


The job-printer with an eye for lower production costs must at once realize 
the significant savings of ““THE BABY” CYLINDER in feeder hire, floor 


space, operating power, etc. 


But speed in “BABY” CYLINDER operation is not attained at the expense 
of quality output. In design 

“THE BABY” CYLINDER 

is conceived on the same prin- 

ciple of flat-bed and cylinder 

construction that assures 

superfine printing results on 

half-tone, color and all com- 

mercial work. 


1920 will bea year of unprec- 
edented printing activity. 


Let us tell you how you 
can secure maximum print- 
ing results and profits—with 
“THE BABY” CYLINDER. 


THE FASTPRESS COMPANY 


2638-2640 Park Avenue, New York City 


CABLE ADDRESS: AUTOPRESS PHONES: MELROSE 362-363 

















Send for This 


ACTS 


ABOUT THE 
| 








Chapman 
Electric 
Neutralizer 








How it is improving 
quality and increasing 
production in leading 
printing pressrooms 








United Printing 
Machinery Co. 


38 Park Row, New York 
604 Fisher Building, Chicago 
220 Devonshire Street, Boston 





























Simply say 
on a post card: 


“IT Want FACTS!” 


We'll hurry a copy 
right along to you. 








For the Small Work 


Economically and Quickly Done— 
THE PEARL PRESS 


Six Strong Points of the Pearl Press 


1. SPEED — not limited. Can be run by foot power 
2,500 per hour, and fed easily. With electric or steam 
power applied this speed can be considerably exceeded on 
short runs. 


2. Easy Operation. — Being perfectly balanced and 
free from all superfluous iron the Pearl requires the 
minimum of power for operation. It is easy to ‘‘kick.” 
A splendid press for breaking in apprentices. 

3. Durability. — Will last a lifetime with proper care in 


oiling, and there can never be any lost motion to cause 
bad register or slurring. Cost of repairs very low. 


4. Strength.—It is amply strong for all classes of com- 
mercial work within the capacity of its chase and for small 
half-tone work. 


5. Noiseless.— Even at the highest attainable speed it 
is free from noise or jar. Can be run in an office building 
without disturbing the occupants. 


6. Cost.— There is no investment in the way of printing 
machinery that will pay better in any job-printing office 
than a Pearl Press, because of its small first cost, great 
producing capacity and immunity from breakages. The 
lowest priced power-press on the market. 


Golding Manufacturing Co. 
Franklin, Massachusetts 
Golding Jobbers, Paper-Cutters, Tools 
FOR SALE BY THE 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 
Also Type Foundries and Dealers Generally 
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Reliable 
Printers 


Rollers 


Sam! Binghams Son 
Mig. Co. 


CHICAGO 


636-704 Sherman Street 


PITTSBURG 


88-90 South 13th Street 


ST. LOUIS 


514-516 Clark A 


KANSAS CITY 


706 Baltimore Avenue 


ATLAN TA 


40-42 Peters Street 


INDIANAPOLIS 


151-153 Kentucky Avenue 


DALLAS 


1306-1308 Patterson Avenue 


MINNEAPOLIS 


719:721 Fourth St., So. 


DES MOINES 


609-611 Chestnut Street 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


1285 West Second Street 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Shuey Factories Building 











Standardized 


Composing - Room 
Equipment 


\ 
| 


i 
ANT 


A 


A 


all 


Made in flexible, interchangeable units capable of 
infinite combinations to fit even the most 
unusual requirements. 


This important basic plan of construction 

extends throughout the entire Hamilton 

line of equipment— making possible furni- 

ture “built to order” from regular stock, 

with all the advantage of quantity produc- 

tion and carefully worked out construction 
not possible otherwise. 


Consult your dealer about Hamilton Equipment to save 
time and space in your plant. 


The Hamilton Manufacturing Company 


Hamilton Equipments are Carried in Stock and Sold by all Prominent Typefounders and Dealers Everywhere. 








Main Office and Factories, TWO RIVERS, WIS. Eastern Office and Warehouse, RAHWAY, N. J. 
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=~ Three score years 
N on ee 4 


{For this average lifetime the DOWD 
KNIFE WORKS have been making , 


better knives for better paper cutting. oni 


PITTSBUI 
BOSTON 


DOWD KNIVES are supreme in the mHILADE 
paper cutting field. Made of Swedish on 
Tool Steel scientifically treated, prop- ails 
erly proportioned as to weight and 

shape, they offer a cutting edge of 


irresistible sharpness. 


@ A sharp edge that stays sharp all the 
time for a long time. Clean cuts— 


quickly—where DOWD KNIVES are 


used— which is everywhere. 


@DOWD KNIVES increase better 
product. 


SPECIFY DOWD KNIVES 


R.J. Dowd Knife Works 


Makers of better cutting knives sincelG4] 
Beloit * Wis. 
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TmiexUE conservative, standardized, uni- 
Bs vA form prices quoted in the Mill Price 
ipa) (a) . : : 

‘Ngstl] List and mailed nationally each month 
are based upon quality and service. 





“Uniformity, tonnage, and turnover” is the 
sogan of The West Virginia Pulp & Paper 
Company and their distributors. 


The Westvaco trade-mark is the signature 
of the largest book paper manufacturers in the 
world. An inspection of the brands offered in 
the Mill Price List will convince you of their 
worth. 


DETROIT . . The Union Paper & Twine Company 
CLEVELAND . The Union Paper & Twine Company 
CINCINNATI. . The Chatfield & Woods Company 
PITTSBURGH . . The Chatfield & Woods Company 
BOSTON . . . . . - The Arnold-Roberts Company 
PHILADELPHIA . . . Lindsay Brothers, Incorporated 
WASHINGTON, D.C. | 

NORFOLK,VA. . . t R. P. Andrews Paper Co. 
YORK, PA... - 


sa 
Saas” The West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 




























Cfhe 
Mill Price List 
> 


“Velvo-Enamel. 
«Marquette fnamel. 


Sterling Enamel. 
“Westmont Enamel. 
Pinnacle xtra -strong 
Embossing Enamel. 


WHITE INDIA 


“Westvacoldeal litho 


Westvaco Super. 


estvaco MF. 
vaco Eggshell 


nerco ‘Bond. 


BLUE CANARY COLDENROD 


ga Wri ling. 


CANARY 


‘0 Index Bristol 


Fr BLUE SALMON 


o Post Card 























THE WEST VIRGINIA PULP & PAPER CO. 


NEW YORK AND CHICAGO 





HE West Virginia Pulp & Paper Company mark protects you on quality and uniformity. 

Every case is labeled with our guarantee mark. The following distributors are ready to 
serve you with samples. Be sure your name is on the mailing list of our nearest distributor so 
that you receive the Mill Price List monthly. 


DETROIT The Union Paper & Twine Company 
CLEVELAND The Union Paper & Twine Company 
CINCINNATI The Chatfield & Woods Company 
PIT TSBURGH The Chatfield & Woods Company 
BOSTON The Arnold-Roberts Company 
PHILADELPHIA Lindsay Brothers, Incorporated 
WASHINGTON, D.C. . R. P. Andrews Paper Company 
NORFOLK, VA R. P. Andrews Paper Company 
YORK, PA. R. P. Andrews Paper Company 
NEW YORK & CHICAGO The West Virginia Pulp & Paper Company 


This insert is not a sample of any of the papers advertised 

















HORTON (woxe) Variable 
Speed Pulleys 


Embody four distinct and individual 
valuable features: 


(1) A Variable Speed Friction Pulley 
(2) A Clutch 
(3) A Shock Absorber and Preventer 
(4) A Brake 


The HORTON is nota “‘New’”’ device, but a 
PRACTICAL EFFICIENCY CREATOR. 


Write us or your dealer 





he Horton Manufacturing Company 


G2 P: Jobber. 3008-3016 University Ave., S. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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CHRISTENSEN’S Latest Type 


Stitcher- 
Feeding 


Do not confuse this 
machine with our 


former machines as 7 Many in operation. 

- Any number of stitchers can be used. 
High speed. Easy adjustments. 
It will save you labor and floor space. 


this 1s a new design. 


THE CHRISTENSEN MACHINE COMPANY 
RACINE, WISCONSIN 


GEO, R. SWART & CO., Eastern Agents, Marbridge Building, New York City. 


TORONTO TYPE FOUNDRY CO., Ltd., Canadian Agents, CANADIAN-AMERICAN MACHINERY CO., 
Toronto, Canada, 8 Bouverie St., London, E. C, 
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100% Plate Mounting and Registering System THE 


For Book, Catalogue, Color Process and Label Printing 





6x8 EM HOOK 


Composing and Pressroom 
Equipment 
Morgan & Wilcox 
Patent Steel Furniture 
Iron Furniture Job Locks 
Slauson Cylinder Locks 
Rouse Paper Lifts 
Rouse Roller Cooling Fans 
Mashek Patent Form Trucks 
Latham Patent Form Racks 
Sheet Dividers Riebe Quoins 
Riebe Quoin Keys 
Riebe Adjustable Guides 
Steel Roller Racks 
Miller Saw Guards 
Gas Burners for Cylinder 
Presses 





ANY 


608 So. Dearborn Street, Cnicago 45 La Fayette Street, New York 


IT WILL PAY YOU to investigate Before You Buy. Write for Illustrated Catalogue. 























There have been many 


The BOSTON er a ie wt 
Automatic Paper 7 
Fastener 


OR office and counting room, 
law offices,schools, factories,and 
general paper fastening purposes. 


Capacity from two sheets to one- 
sixteenth inch in thickness, clinching flat at the bottom and binding 


securely. Will not damage desks, tables nor polished flat surfaces. Space 
2x9 in., using fine staples. Staples carried in stock by Selling Houses. 


Price $13.00; Staples $1.50 for five thousand 


American Type Founders Company 


Best oF EvERYTHING FOR THE PRINTER 











SET IN MEMBERS OF THE GOUDY FAMILY 
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MEISEL 


Trade-Mark Registered, U.S. Patent Office. 


S 946 Dorchester Ave., Boston, Mass. 


<ZPUSOON ‘ONE 














Catalog and Bulletin Binders 


N response to a constantly increasing demand for Loose-Leaf 
Catalog Covers, which many manufacturers have adopted for 
EXPANSION BACK their catalogs, bulletins, pamphlets, house-organs, we offer 5 styles 


CATALOG BNOER 


of construction adapted to these requirements. As there are no 
regular stock requirements in general use, we make these up to 
order. We will gladly furnish estimates when the request is 
accompanied by specifications. 


HE illustration of the Expansion Back Catalog Binder shows the general 

appearance of the various types of Screw Post Binders. The other cut is 
a One-Piece Cover which may be used with Screw Posts or, in small size, with 
Mill Gill paper fasteners. These are usually made up with Art Cloth backs 
and ornamental linings. 


HATEVER your requirements may be in the way 

of Loose-Leaf Binders, Ring Books or Sheet Holders, 
the National Line can serve you promptly and satisfac- 
torily. Make use of this valuable “trade aide.” 


NATIONAL BLANK BOOK CO., Holyoke, Mass. 
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CT he Reason Wh 


Perfection Metal-Remelting § 4 j 
Furnaces are Superior— 


CThe outer shell conforms 
exactly to the shape of 
the inner pot, confining 
the flame close to the 
pot containing the 
metal, distributing the 
heat evenly, thereby 
melting the metal in the 
shortest possible time 
and with the greatest 


Oak Leaf Overlay Outfit sani haeluie 


Ask our nearest branch house 
O= LEAF OVERLAY PAPER is to send circular show- 





A Pressroom Asset 


simple to operate, can be used by any ing the full line—there 
Pressman and will improve even the IS a size and a style to 
best halftone printing. Used in the largest suit you. 
Printing and Publishing plants in America. 


Process of manufacture amalgamated with — a Brothers 
that of M-B Overlay Company, Ltd., ° 
Toronto, Canada, January 15, 1919 & Spindler 
Process patented 
Makers of Superior Specialties 


Write today for prices and full particulars i 
for Printers 


A. M. COLLINS MFG. COMPANY -_ abet. tle 
icago ashington, D.C. allas 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. Kansas City Saint Louis 
Omaha Saint Paul Seattle 




















ADvenr CE 
Electric Glue Heaters 


Do you know 


you can heat 
your glue with 
ELECTRICITY 
cheaper than 


with gas or | FAMOUS BYRON WESTON PAPERS 


steam ? 





1 Byron Weston Record Paper . . . (Highest grade ledger) 
— CL] Waverly Ledger Paper . . . . . (Popular priced ledger) 
CL] Flexo Ledger Paper . . . . . ~. (Hinged for loose leaf) 
[CL] Typocount Ledger Paper . . . (For machine bookkeeping) 
which most large binders are using and C) Defiance Bond Paper (High-grade documents and correspondence) 


Let us tell you about our complete line 


find a profitable investment. 





Check the items in which you are interested 
and we will send you sectional sample books. 








Complete information on request to 


The Advance Machinery Co. BYRON WESTON COMPANY 
DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





VAN WERT, OHIO 
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Berry No. 4 
with Automatic 
lift. Pat. May, 
1912. 


Berry Round Hole Cutter 


Thismachine will drill 
perfect holes through 
the hardest and thick- 
est kind of cardboard, 
binder’s board, or any 
kind of paper stock, 
at terrific speed. In 
addition to the ma- 
chine illustrated, we 
have models in a vari- 
ety of styles to meet 
the user’s purpose. 


AGENTS 


GEO. R. SWART & CO., Inc. 
Marbridge Bidg., New York, N.Y. 
A-B. FREDR. WAGNER 
Stockholm, Sweden 
F.T. WIMBLE & CO., Ltd. 

87 Clarence St., Sydney, Australia 
SMYTH-HORN, Ltd. 
Baidwins Gardens, E. C. 1, 
London, Eng. 


Read this list of daily users 


Chicago, Ill. 
Ackerman-Quigley Printing Co., 727 W. Van Buren St. 
Armour Printing Works, Union "Stock Yards. 
Bs Armstrong Company, Rand, McNally Bldg. 
R.R. Donnelley & Sons Co.. 731 Plymouth Court. 
The Faithorn Company, 500 Sherman St. 
Glennon & Kern, 626 So. Clark St. 
W. F. Hall Printing Co., Superior and Kingsbury Sts. 
Hale Specialty Co., 118 N. Jefferson St. 
The Harvester Press, 600 W. Adams St. 
Hedstrom, Barry Co., 618 So. Sherman St. 
iW Hoodwin Co., 2049 W. Van Buren St. 
Magiil-W einsheimer Co., 1322 Wabash Ave. 
Poole Brothers, 81 W. Van Buren St. 
Rockwell-Barnes Co., 815 Wabash Ave. 
Shea, Smith & Co., 320 Federal St. 
Workman Mfg. Co., Racine and W. Monroe Sts. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
Becktold P. & B. Mfg. Co., 210 Pine St. 
Blackwell-Wielandy Book & Stationery Co., 1602 

Locust St. 

C. P. Curran Printing Co., 8th and Walnut Sts. 
Garrison-Wagner Printing Co., 17th and Locust Sts. 
Isler Tompsett Litho Co., 1602 Locust St. 
St. Louis Bindery Co. 

Stewart Scott Printing Co., 313 Chestnut St. 
Woodward & Tiernan Printing Co., 309 No. Third St. 
New York City. 

American Lithographic Co., 52 E. roth St. 

Gardiner Binding & Mailing Co., 76 Lafayette St. 

E. C. Lewis Co., 461 Eighth Ave. 

New York Public Library, 476 sth Ave. 

The Read Printing Co.. 106 Seventh Ave. 

Robert Gair Co., Brooklyn, N. Y 
Miscellaneous. 

Adams Brothers Co., Topeka, Kan. 

American Sales Book Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

American Sales Book Co., Elmira, N. Y 

American Pad and Paper Co., Holyoke, Mass. 

Associated Students’ Store, University of California, 

Berkeley, Cal. 

Edward Barry Co., San Francisco, Cal. 

Baker-Vawter Co., Benton Harbor, Mich. 

J. C. Blair Co., Huntingdon, Penna. 

Brown & Bigelow, St. Paul, Minn. 


Miscellaneous—Cont’d. 
Bureau of Engraving & Printing, Washington, D. C. 
Case, Lockwood & Brainard Co., Hartford, Conn. 
The Colwell Press, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Courier-Journal Job Printing Co., Louisville, Ky. 
. W. Clement Co., Buffalo, N. Y 
Cussons, May & Co., Richmond, Va. 
W. B. Conkey Co., Hammond, Ind. 
Democrat Printing Co., Madison, Wis. 
Desaulniers & Co., Moline, Ill. 
Divi wd of Publications (Agriculture), Washington, 


Everett Pulp & Paper Co., Everett, Wash. 

General Manifold and Printing Co., Franklin, Penna. 
Gibson Art Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 

The Herold Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

J. C. Hub Mfg. Co., 2041 E. 3d St.. Cleveland, Ohio. 
Imperial Wall Paper Co., Glens F. alls, N. 

Irving-Pitt Manufacturing Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Jersey City Printing Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
Keystone Printed Specialties Co., Scranton, Pa. 
Lord Baltimore Press, Baltimore, Md. 

The Macey Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

C. R. Moore Co., Pittsburg, Pa 

National Blank Book Co., Holyoke. Mass. 

National Carbon Coated Paper Co., Sturgis, Mich. 
National Envelope Co., Waukegan, III. 

Chas. A. Nanz. Inc., South Orange, N. J. 

Pacific Manifold Book Co., E meryvill e, Cal. 

The Reimers Co., Fort Worth, Tex. 

John P. Smith Printing Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Strathmore Paper Co., Mittineague, Mass. 

Sullivan Printing W orks Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The Shelby Sales Book Co., Fre mont, Ohio. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg., South Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Foreign. 


Manifoldia Ltd., West Bromwich, England. 

Saults & Pollard, Winnipeg, Canada. 

S. B. Foot Co., Ltd., Montreal, Canada. 

Appleford Counter Check Book Co., Hamilton, Cau. 
Government Printing Office, Adelaide, S. A. 
Government Printing Office, Brisbane, Australia. 
Japan Paper Industries Co., Ltd., Tokyo, Japan. 
Sand & McDougall, Ltd., Melbourne, Australia. 
Smyth-Horne, Ltd., Baldwin’s Dgns., E. C. 1, London. 


Berry Macuine Company, 305 NorthThird St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Better Profits—Better Printing 
with 


* olt's Armory Presses 


RINTERS who have 
p STANDARDIZED on Colt’s 

Armory Presses get 
highest prices for work, and 
best of all, they get free ad- 
vertising—best advertising— 
the satisfaction of customers 


whose jobs have been done & 
on Colt’s Armory Presses. 


Ask the printer who 
uses them for every 
job from letter-heads 
to street car cards. 


JOHN THOMSON PRESS CO. 


253 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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THE SCOTT 
All-Size Rotary Web Press 


A Chicago Printer 


recently installed a Scott All-Size Rotary Press and is operating the machine twenty hours 
a day and states that it is without exception the most profitable machine in the establish- 
ment and is going to install more of them in the near future. 


Two New York Establishments 


are each using two of these machines with remarkable success and also with consider- 
able profit to themselves. Both concerns state that they would not be without them. 


A Philadelphia Printing Concern 


operates a battery of four Scott All-Size Rotary Presses and are therefore able not only to 
turn the work out quickly but also make more money than the printer who is trying to com- 
pete with them who is using flat-bed presses, or a fixed-size machine. 


This is the Most Versatile Machine Built 


each machine turning out per day more work than six flat-bed presses yet only taking up 
the floor space of one machine. It is a great machine and worthy of your consideration. 


WALTER SCOTT & COMPANY 


Main Office and Factory: 


PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY, U.S.A. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: Brokaw Bldg., 1457 Broadway at 42d Street CHICAGO OFFICE: Monadnock Block 
CABLE ADDRESS: Waltscott, New York CODES USED: ABC (sth Edition) and our own 
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Overcoming the Worst Evil in the Press Room 


The old bugbear of “offset” and static electricity is now a thing of the past in those plants 
that use Johnson Perfection Burners. These burners are scientifically constructed to apply 
the maximum amount of heat without danger to the paper. The heat thus applied dissipates 
the static electricity and sufficiently dries the surface of the fresh ink to prevent “offset.’- 


The No. 2 PERFECTION BURNER is attached to the fly-rest rod. In this position it serves 
either FLY or Front Delivery. The use of the AUTOMATIC-INTERMITTENT Valve is 
recommended. This equipment makes the burner entirely automatic in operation—saving 50% 
of the gas and eliminating fire hazard. 


Perfection Burners increase your production and a tidy sum is saved in operating cost. 


We want to be of service — it will be a pleasure to consult with you on your special problems. 
Your catalog is waiting. May we send it? 


JOHNSON PERFECTION BURNER CO. 


INCORPORATED 
2187 EAST SECOND STREET, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Toronto Type Foundry Co., Limited. _ Distributers for Canada. 


No. 1 
FRONT DELIVERY BURNER 


ee red cee tae ee 


No. 3 No. 4 
OVERHEAD BURNER SPECIAL ROTARY BURNER 
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A machine to suit your piling 
not piling to suit a machine 





— 


RQAYKKCOKMA 


RO4K<P ORD 

















I 
Revolving Type | i Non-Revolving Type 


The exclusive feature of this Revolvator | Somepiling requiresa Revolvator of this 
isthe Revolving Base. Theloading plat- type which is similar in construction to 
form may beswung in any direction with- the Revolving type but without the 
out changing the position of the machine. revolving base feature. 








The REVOLVATOR is made in six models; hand, 
motor, and combination hand and motor operated 
all in both Revolving and Non-Revolving types. 
You are not limited in the selection of a machine 
for your business. There isa REVOLVATOR to 
suit the peculiarities of any kind of piling. 


One man can take a REVOLVATOR any place. 
It is the “Steel Giant” that does the work of a 
“gang.” A Revolvator reaches and uses every 
available foot of storage space from floor to 
ceiling. Our Bulletins tell more. Send for them. 


REVOLVATOR CO. 


Sales Agents for N. Y. Revolving Portable Elev. Co. 


313 GARFIELD AVE., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


2013-V 





REVOLVATOR 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 





Winter’s 
Chilly Temperature 


Does Not Affect 


INUIRIEX 


Cold weather will not crack it and all 
the time usually spent in fussing with 
heating ordinary glues is saved. 





This is important in these days when 
high wages are paid for bindery work, 
for it is more necessary than ever that 
all time should be spent on productive 
work and not in fussing with unnec- 
essary preliminaries. 


NON-INFLAMMABLE 
REQUIRES NO HEATING 


By using this high-grade tabbing compound you save time and money 


Order today from the nearest dealer. 


Sloan Paper Co. 
Carter Rice Paper Co. 
City Paper Co. 
MMA IN oie. 5.4.0 ores cies cise died eeisewisiencaios Whitaker Paper Co. 
The Alling Cory Co. 

MRIs ioig aig occ ccs cae acne ed sean uaipen J. W. Butler Paper Co. 
CLEVELAND, OxI0 The Central Ohio Paper Co. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO The Chatfield & Woods Paper Co. 
CoLuMBus, ‘Ouro The Central Ohio Paper Co. 
Cotumasia, S. C The R. L. Bryan Co. 
CHARLOTTE, Na Western Newspaper Union. 
DEtTROIT, Micu.. ....-Butler-Detroit Paper Co. 
Dayton, O#IO... The Keogh & Rike Paper Co. 
DENVER, COLo The Carter Rice, Carpenter Co. 
Dattas, TEXAS Southwestern Paper Co. 
GrRanp Rapips, MIcH Central Michigan Paper Co. 
Houston, TEXAS Southwestern Paper Co. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA Antietam Paper Co. 
WOANSADIC PEE, MIO. 6.56 ccc cceuse ..Missouri Interstate Paper Co. 
Los ANGELEs, CAL Sierra Paper Co. 
LovulIsvILLe, Ky Louisville Paper Co. 
LittLe Rock, Ark Western Newspaper Union. 
Lincoun, NEsR.... ..Western Newspaper Union. 
MewmpuIs, TENN. . Tayloe Paper Co. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS . Standard Paper Co. 
New York, N. Y J. E. Linde Paper Co. 
NASHVILLE, TENN Clements Paper Co. 
WUBW OREBANS, TAS 5 otic.c cc ccvecesccccveenesiee E. C. Palmer Paper Co. 
Western Newspaper Union. 
Garret Buchanan Paper Co. 
The Sg & Woods Co. 
J. W. P. McFall Paper Co. 


ATLANTA, GA 
Boston, Mass 


PHILADELPHIA, PA 
ae PA 


Endicott Paper Co. 

The Alling Cory Co. 

Richmond Paper Co. 

Schofield Paper Co., Ltd. 
.Mississippi Valley Paper Co. 
Wright, Barrett, Stillwell Co. 
Pacific Coast Paper Co. 

. .Western Newspaper Union. 
Mutual Paper Co. 

The Paper House of New England. 
ToLeEpo, O The Central Ohio Paper Co. 
Troy, N. Y Troy Paper Co. 
WASHINGTON DEC iio cir cdccccscceseccvcsoceed B. F. Bond Paper Co. 


The Lee Hardware Co. 


Salina, Kans. 


RICHMOND, VA 
St. Jonn, N. B., CANADA 
St. Louis, Mo 


SAN Francisco, CAL. . 


Sat LAKE Crry, UTAH.. 
SEATTLE, WASH 


Copyrighted 1919 by The Lee Hardware Company 
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PRESIDENT LINCOLN once stopped a mule-driver’s profanity by asking him: 


““Are you a church-goer, my friend P”’ 
“No, Mr. President, I don’t go to church.” 
“‘O, I thought you were a church-goer, for you swear just like Secretary 


Seward, and he goes to church.” 











This story reminds one that there is not a cuss word in a ton of 


LINCOLN HALF-TONE BLACK 


It is so dependable and such an intense black that printers sing hymns 
in its praise. Keep profanity out of the pressroom. 
Use inks, varnishes and colors made by 


Sinclair and “Valentine Co. 


Offices, 605 to 611 West 129th Street, New York 


Factories:’ New York, Edgewater-on-the-Hudson 





CHICAGO BOSTON BALTIMORE PHILADELPHIA NEW ORLEANS 
CLEVELAND ST. LOUIS TORONTO MONTREAL WINNIPEG 




















Motors and Control 


for Stitchers, Typesetters, 
Cutters, Etc. 





Westinghouse-Cline Motors and Con- 
trollers in your printing plant means 


Maximum number of impressions per 

hour. Quality of work improved. 

Power expense reduced. Number of 

shut-downs reduced. Cost of hand- 

ling stock reduced. Floor space used 
more economically. 


These and other advantages obtained 


by Westinghouse-Cline motor drive and 
control add materially to NET INCOME 
and PERMANENCY OF CUSTOMERS. 


For additional information write our 
nearest district office. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MFG. CO. ' 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Sales Offices in all Large American Cities. 


Westinghouse 
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New Era Multi-Process Press 


This is the Era of Specialists 
This is the Press for Specialties 


5,000—8,000 IMPRESSIONS PER HOUR 
Can Be Assembled to Print in ANY 
NUMBER of COLORS on ONE or BOTH 
SIDES of stock 
Uses Flat Plates or Type 
Automatic Roll Feed 
Rigid Impression Easy Make-Ready 

Splendid Distribution 


Attachments to Punch, Perforate, Cut to 
Size and a Great Variety of 
Other Operations 
ONCE THROUGH THE PRESS” 
COMPLETES JOB 


Prompt Deliveries of Work Mean 
Pleased Customers 





Ask us what we can do for you along the line that you are consider- 
This press has standard sections to print three colors on the face and one on ing specializing in, sending samples to show the operations so that we 
the back of the stock, and slitters, punch head and rewind. can quote you on a suitable Multi-Operation Press for your work. 


Built by The Regina Company witztszi... 


217 Marbridge Building, 47 West Thirty-Fourth Street, | New York City 























Speed Combined with Durability 


This is what every buyer looks for when 
purchasing a Round-Hole Perforator. 
For this reason there has been an un- 
precedented call for 


Monitor Extra Heavy 
Perforators 


Equipped with Feed Gauge and 
Back-Roll Delivery makes it 
possible to perforate any number 
of parallel lines of perforation at 
one handling of the stock through 
the machine, thereby giving the 
necessary speed. 









Our specially hardened Die Plate makes it 
the most durable machine on the market. 


LATHAM MACHINERY COMPANY 


45 Lafayette St. Ann and Fulton Sts. 130 Pearl St. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
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WHAT YOU MAY EXPECT OF 


The Model ‘tB”’ Cleveland Folder 


EFFICIENCY RELIABILITY 
ACCURACY VERSATILITY 
ECONOMY SPEED 


WE HAVE A BOOK THAT EXPLAINS WHY 


THE CLEVELAND IS THE IDEAL FOLDING MACHINE 


WRITE FOR YOUR COPY 





/HeE [jeveranofajoine Macuine[a 
GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORY: CLEVELAND 


AEOLIAN BUILDING, NEW YORK 532 SOUTH CLARK STREET, CHICAGO 
THE BOURSE, PHILADELPHIA 1o1 MILK STREET, BOSTON 





The Manufacture and Sale of oeieet: Folding Machines in Canada, New Foundland, and all Countries in 


the Eastern H. € are ¢ by the Toronto Type Foundry Co., Limited, Totonto, Ont.. Canada 
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Tre National 
The Leading All-Around Job Press 


Quality Work and Quantity Output 


N the last issue of this magazine we introduced to the pressmen of this country 
our New Series Four-Roller HARTFORD Printing Press for the finest half- 
tone, color plate and letterpress work, and drew attention to its special features 
for the greater convenience and efficiency 
of the operator. We now introduce our 
Three-Roller NATIONAL Job Press forall 
kinds of commercial printing of the better 
class, requiring good distribution. The 
NATIONAL is simple in construc- 

tion, easily operated, and very 

speedy. Nothree-roller press 

its equal. With it a good 

pressman can show what 

he can do. Send for new 

catalog and post yourself 

on this up-to-date press. 


Designed and manufactured by 


NATIONAL MACHINE COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 





7 e Roller adjustments, for regulating pressure of rollers and 
Special Features: vibrators; graduated ink fountain feed, for accurately and 
automatically feeding to the distributing system the exact amount of ink required, at the instant 
the form rollers start on their downward motion; mechanism for tripping the lower form roller, 
thereby double rolling the form at each operation of the roller carriage; covered ink fountain, 
with tension spring to hold the adjustments of screws; extra heavy non-breaking steel crescents 
in vibrators; automatic platen guard; gear guard; sliding cam blocks in large gear in lieu of the 
old style friction roller; adjustable pinion shaft boxes with bronze bushings; drive on right hand 
side of press, insuring more even balance; Horton variable speed pulley, for both steam and electric 
drive; automatic counter; throw-off handle enameled; adjustable feed gages attached to platen. 











Puts Your Ink in Proper Condition 
For the varied grades of paper and climatic condition. 


Reducol will give you better distribution, which means increased impressions. 
It helps to break the pigment, thereby giving you greater covering properties. 
Assists in preventing offset and makes slip-sheeting practically unnecessary. 
Eliminates much washing up during run and preserves the rollers. 

It saves from ro to 25 per cent on your ink bills. 


Send for a trial order, subject to your approval. 
INDIANA CHEMICAL & MFG. COMPANY, Indianapolis, Ind. 
23-25 East 26th Street, New York City :: 608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 


Paciric Coast AGENTS: GEO. RUSSELL REED CO. CANADIAN AGENTS: MANTON BROTHERS 
San Francisco, Seattle, Portland Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg 
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KIMBLE 


Printing-Press 


MOTORS 


had not given satisfaction 
to their thousands of users 
we would not have grown, 
year by year, as we have 
done, for fifteen busy years. 


There was a real need for the unique 
service that these motors render: 


—higher effective speeds and therefore 
greater output. 


—lower effective speeds and therefore 
less spoilage of difficult and costly stock. 


—more positive and more flexible con- 
trol of speeds and therefore steadier, 
better work with less use of the throw-off. 


—great economy in current. 


Cylinder Press Motors 
Job-Press Motors 


motors for all print-shop machinery. 


ALTERNATING CURRENT ONLY 


Send for Bulletin 


KIMBLE ELECTRIC Co. 


635 North Western Avenue 
CHICAGO 
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RANKLIN 
PRINTING 


PRICE LIST 


tom on Nation-wide 
Costs of Production 











OVER 


3,000 
IN USE 


NE year ago but 500 copies of the 
Franklin Printing Price List were 

in use by the printers of the country. 
During the past year the number has 
multiplied by six, and today 3,000 cop- 
ies of the Franklin Printing Price List 
have been leased by printers of every 
description in all parts of the country. 
Large plants in the largest cities, with 
a dozen or more salesmen; one-man 
printing-offices in the larger and small 
cities; medium-sized shops in all parts 
of the country, and country newspaper 
plants with job departments, are all 
using the Franklin Printing Price List 
to SELL their product by, with more 
profit and better satisfaction to buyers. 


Many of the users have tried 
other Price Lists, both na- 
tional and local, and adopted 
the Franklin Printing Price 
List only after the most 
severe tests. 


We would like to send you more 
information on 


SELLING PRINTING 
FROM A PRICE LIST 


or have you ask the salesman who calls 
on you for your orders of paper and 
supplies what other printers say about 
it. He may be willing to take your 
order, or give you information about it. 


Porte Publishing Company 
R. T. PORTE, President 
221 Atlas Block : Salt Lake City 
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You Can Increase 
Your Production 





Present conditions, with an increased 
demand for printing, and a shortage of 
reliable labor, are causing no end of worry 
to printing establishments in every section. 


It’s difficult to obtain additional pressmen 
—and more difficult to obtain additional 
presses—but by equipping your presses with 


Carmichael 


Relief Blankets 


(PATENTED) 


For Cylinders, Platens and All 
Hard Packing Presses 


you can increase the productive capacity 
of your pressroom immediately, and at 
small cost. 


Our new booklet explains how these 
blankets decrease makeready from one- 
third to one-half —enable makeready to 
permanently stay “put”—decrease wear 
on forms so as to enable many times the 
number of impressions to be obtained from 
the same form without changes to forms or 
makeready—and other valuable features, 
all of which will help you to increase your 
pressroom capacity without the slightest 
sacrifice in the quality of your productions. 


Patented, or heavy hand-cut overlays are 
absolutely not required, even for the very 
highest type of presswork. Blankets will 
not form a matrix regardless of the length 
of the run. 


Write or wire for our new booklet. It con- 
tains names and addresses of printing plants 
near you who are already using our blankets. 


Carmichael Blanket Co. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Branch Sales Office, 771 Mills Bldg., San Francisco 


Matrix Ruled Form & Tabular System 


For Linotype or Intertype 








ANCHOR MAT LUG MAT 
These are the matrices that produce the ANCHORAGE for the 
Vertical Rules in blank ruled forms and tabular pages. They 
are two points thick and produce two-point rule-holding slots 
in cross-section with the slugs. 























No. Ems 
Wide 13 | 14 | 15] 16 | 17 | 18} 19 | 20 | 21 | 22 
Inches 
Deep { 6§ 312] 336) 360§ 384] 408) 4329 456) 480) 504) 528 
1 176} 189] 203] 216] 230) 243% 257] 270] 284) 297 
10] 113] 122) 131§ 138) 148) 156] 166) 174) 182] 192 
6 ems 11f 93) 100] 197§ 114] 121) 128% 134) 142) 149) 156 





432) 460) 486% 512) 540) 568) 594 
276] 296] 3127 332) 348] 364] 384 
228) 242) 256% 270) 284) 298) 312 





1368) 1440)1512/1584 
771) 810) 852) 891 
498) 522) 546) 576 
405] 426) 447) 468 


528} 567] 6099 648) 690) 729 
10} 339] 366] 3939 414) 444) 468 
18 ems L 11] 279) 300) 321§ 342) 363) 364 


( iE 1344] 144091536) 1632) 172891824 1920/2016/2112 


6] 624| 672 E 768| 816 : 912] 960|1008|1056 
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{ 6} 936/1008 ae 1224/1296 
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704) 756) 812] 864) 920) 97291028) 1080/1136)/1188 
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24 ems L 11} 372) 400) 428) 456) 484) 5129 540) 568) 596) 624 








880} 945)101591080) 1150) 121591285) 1350/1420) 1485 
10] 565) 610) 655% 690) 740) 780% 830) 870) 910] 960 


30 ems L 11} 465) 500) 535) 


( 6}1560/ 1680) 180091920) 2040/2160]2280/ 2400/2520/2640 
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{ 6]3432)/3696]3960]4224| 4488] 475215016/5280|5544/5808 
11 8]1936| 2079] 2233]2376) 2530) 2673}2827|2970)3124/3267 
10)1243)/1342)144191518) 1628/1716]1826)1914/2002/2123 
66 ems 1191023) 1100]1177§1254| 1332) 140891485) 1562) 1639)1726 


This table shows Vertical and Horizontal Ruling. The Vertical 
rules are jamb-up to the figure columns. The slugs are pre- 
pared automatically for insertion of Vertical rules when slugs 
are cast. The Vertical rules may be taken out and reinserted 
as often as desired without injury to slugs or rule-holders. 















































12530/124 12/8 23 Reaitcata | $1,286,389.44 8|12|124|28940 
12530}124) 12/8 23 isseascndoaeet $1,286,389.44 |8/12|124/28940 
12520]124| 12/8 28 Seocaeeenteaes $1,286,389.44 |8/12)124]28940 
12530)124/12/3 23 sae ciaeatcgaree $1,286,589.44 |8/12)124/28940 
12530]124/12/8 23 agsasdata aay $1,286,3&9.44 |8)12)124/28940 
12530124) 12/3 23 ieseecesesuesses $1,286,389.44 |8 12/124/28940 
12530}124)/12/8 28 eesti $1,286,389.44 |8/12)124/28940 
12530}124| 12/8 23 Nesantisanauacd $1,286,289.44 |8)12)124/28940 
12530)124| 12/8 23 erececaeeaniaees $1,286,389.44 |8) 12)124/28940 
12530}124| 12/8 23 Neagcevscaseanes $1,286,389.44 |8}12)/124/28940 
12530}124/12/8 23 $1,286,389.44 |8)12)124)28940 
12530)}124|12/8 23 .|  $1,286,389.44 |8)12)124/28940 
12530]124|12/8 7 en Ae ee $1,286,389.44 |8|12/124]28940 























This table illustrates several different kinds of column 
spacing—jamb-up, wide, and medium—to column rules. Any 
size or kind of one- or two-letter matrices can be used and 
any size or length of slug can be cast. 





For Information, Write 


Matrix Ruled Form and Tabular Company, tnc. 


Touraine Building 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS, U. S. A. 
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$900,000.00 
Che Critune Building Corporation 


First Mortgage 512% Serial Gold Bonds 


DATED NOVEMBER 1, toro. DENOMINATIONS, $1,000, $500, $100 


Corporation agrees to pay the Normal 2% Federal Income Tax 


Interest payable May and November Ist, at the Union Trust Company, Chicago. Coupon 
bonds may be registered as to principal only. Callable as a whole or in part in order 
of maturity on any interest date upon sixty days’ previous notice at 102 and interest. 


UNION TRUST COMPANY, TRUSTEE 


MATURITIES 
$100,000 November Ist, 1920 $100,000 November Ist, 1923 $100,000 November Ist, 1926 
$100,000 November Ist, 1921 $100,000 November Ist, 1924 $100,000 November Ist, 1927 
$100,000 November Ist, 1922 $100,000 November Ist, 1925 $100,000 November Ist, 1928 
SECURITY: A first mortgage on the fee in the property situated at the northeast corner of North Michigan Avenue and East Austin Avenue, with a 
frontage of approximately 100 feet on North Michigan Avenue, 300 feet on East Austin Avenue, and 100 feet on St. Clair Street, together with the new 
five-story manufacturing building and basement being erected thereon. 
LOCATION: In the new central business and manufacturing district just outside of the loop at the north approach of the new Michigan Avenue 
Boulevard Link now nearing completion and costing $12,000,000. 
VALUATION: The value of the property, together with improvements and equipment, is conservatively estimated at $1,800,000. 
INCOME: Payment of both principal and interest of these bonds is provided through annual payments of $196,000 
derived from the ten-year lease to The Tribune Company, publishers of The Chicago Tribune. The entire building 
will be devoted to the publication of their newspapers, their increasing circulation demanding additional facilities. 


Price Any Maturity—100 and Interest. Special circular will be sent on application. 
INVESTMENT DEPARTMENT 


UNION TRUST COMPANY 


Telephone Central 523 11 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 














inal NVELOPES, once 
er er er er. despised as the prize 
errr nuisance of the print- 

ing business, can 
easily be converted into the 
entering wedge to valuable 
new trade. The Western 


States Service has gone into 


LE & o¢ the envelope subject thor- 
aes. om B oughly, FROM YOUR END. 
It has developed fresh new 

ways of making envelopes 

INTERESTING to your customers, directly 


productive of long, profitable press runs and drawing other trade your way. 





You can’t give yourself a fair show in stationery 
and similar printing without two things from us — our 
free Service Book 


andourPrice List So Witotened Under Flap Reg.U:S. Trade Mack 
No. 16. yo mi 
ai Makers of ' 
stern , 


These free books contain more practical, SS : sare tick’ 
usable envelope information than you \ 
ever saw zathered under covers before. fe. oa Lithographer 
Request them today. We Protect the Trade - 


Sa 
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Among the Best is our 
FEED KIDDER Aopwstaste ROTARY PRESS 


You cannot afford to be without it for your wrapping 
paper work, as it can print at a speed of 6000 impressions 
per hour to perfect register, in from one to three colors, and 
deliver 72 different lengths of sheets. Any kind of stock— 
manilla, craft, parchment, grease proof, onion skin or glas- 
sine. We have satisfied users of this type of Kidder Press 
all over the country and it will pay you to investigate it. 


(a 
KIDDER PRESS CO., DOVER, N. H. 


NEW YORK, 261 Broadway 445 King St. West, TORONTO, CANADA 



















































19 2 () —The Best Greeting 


we can send you is the wish that 
you have decided to begin the new 
year with the 


Thompson | 
Non-Distribution : 
System With the Thompson, you make 


your own type, borders, quads and 
spaces, all sizes from 5-point to 48- 
point (a larger range of sizes than 
can be cast on any other type- 
caster). Leads, Slugs and Rule 
may also be made in any variety 
from 2-point to 18-point bodies 
and automatically cut to any size. 


The price of the Thompson Type, Lead and Rule Caster is less than that of any 
other typecaster and it is the only typecaster on which either Linotype or Inter- 
type matrices may be used. 


The Thompson Type Machine Co. 


Chicago, Illinois 
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The Best Recommendation Awarded 
Ideal Guaranteed Flat Gummed Papers 


is the increasing patronage given them since 
the commencement of manufacturing, over 
seventy-five years ago. 


This fact spells but one thing —SATISFACTION TO THE PRINTER. 


This achievement is worthy of every printer’s attention who wants to run a 
gummed paper, that will go through his press with the same ease and despatch 


as ungummed stock. 








GUARANTEED 


FLAT FLAT 


Remember the Name. Insist on this Label. 





GUMMED PAPER 


IDEAL COATED PAPER COMPANY 
Mills and Main Office, BROOKFIELD, MASS. 


CINCINNATI 








NEW YORK CHICAGO 














FOR PROMPT SERVICE 





PRINTING MACHINERY 





Chandler & Price Presses 











AND SUPPLIES 


Carried in Stock for Immediate Shipment by all Selling 
Houses of the AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 





“AMERICAN TYPE THE BEST IN ANY CASE” 








THE NEWEST LINE 
HAMILTON STEEL EQUIPMENTS FOR 
PRINTING PLANTS 


ARE TIMESAVERS 


American Type Founders Co. 


LOCATION OF SELLING HOUSES 


BOSTON RICHMOND CLEVELAND __ ST. LOUIS LOS ANGELES 

NEW YORK ATLANTA DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS SAN FRANCISCO 

PHILADELPHIA BUFFALO CHICAGO KANSAS CITY PORTLAND 

BALTIMORE PITTSBURGH CINCINNATI DENVER SPOKANE 
MILWAUKEE WINNIPEG 





Paper Cutters 
Hartford & National Presses 
Boston Wire Stitchers 
Boston Staple Binders 
Portland Multiple Punches 
Golding Machinery 
Hamilton Wood Goods 
Challenge Mach’y Co. Products 
Lee Two-Revolution Press 
Type, Borders & Ornaments 
Metal Leads & Slugs 
Brass Rule & Metal Furniture 
Numbering Machines 
Angle Ink Knives 
American Plate Brushes 
Stapleset Benzine & Lye Brushes 
Galleys, Brass and Steel 
Run-Easy Tape Couplers 
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Just Press a Button’ 


That is the principle which allows the pressman to con- 
centrate his attention upon production by freeing his 
mind of subconscious wrong about speed control. With 


The MonitorSystem 


he knows that stop, start, slow down or speed up are at 

his finger tips; that if he wants gradual change he can 

get it, or bring the press to a quick stop in any emer- 
gency byan instinctive down thrust 
of his hand. 


Monitor Controllers willadd the fin- 
ishing touch to your plant— make 
you prouder of it than ever. Instal- 
lation is so simple and economical! 
—it can be done without shut-down. 


Tell us what your requirements are 
— the expert advice of our staff is 
at your disposal. 


MonitorController 


Boston 


New York Philadelphia 
Chicago Cincinnati 


Buffalo =. Louis . 
Detroit inneapolis 
Pittsburgh Baltimore, Md. Cleveland 














N-O-S Compound does away with the necessity of slip-sheeting. Why not try it? 


JAENECKE- 
AULT COMPANY 


CHAS.H. AULT, PRESIDENT & TREASURER 


IN REAL MONEY-SAVING VALUE 
OUR NEW 
BRILLIANTINE GOLD INK 
IS A GOLD-MEDAL WINNER, 
AND YOU GET RESULTS THAT 
WILL SURPRISE YOU. 
NOTHING LIKE IT ANYWHERE. 
WE HAVE SOLVED A MIGHTY 
PROBLEM 
FOR THE PRINTER. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE PRINTING. & LITHOGRAPHIC INKS 


FACTORY & EXECUTIVE OFFICES. NEWARK, N.J. 


BRANCHES: NEW YORK:CHICAGO CLEVELAND 
Our goods can also be obtained from 
printers’ suppliers everywhere 
Y PEP 
‘First Aid Hints to Printers.” Ourlittle booklet justissued is yours if you'll only ask for it. 














ONE-TON HOIST 


IN NEWSPAPER PRESSROOMS 





In newspaper press- 
rooms, where every 
second is valuable, 
the apparatus for 
handling the rolls 
of paper must be 
absolutely reliable. 


The S-I Electric 
Hoist can be de- 
pended upon and 
is an ideal machine 
for handling therolls 
of paper without 
the unnecessary loss 
of a single moment. 





WRITE FOR BULLETINS 


(SPRAGUE ELECTRIC WORKS 


Main Offices Of General Electric Company  pranch offices 


527 W.34'h St. NewYork 


in Principal Cities 
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The Leading Trade Journal of the World in the Printing and Allied Industries 
HARRY HILLMAN, Eprror 








LEADING ARTICLES IN THIS ISSUE 


The Layout Man 


By Epwarp D. Berry. 


A Word “Movie” of the Country Print-Shop 


By W. P. Kirkwoon. 


Faulty English 


By F. Horace TEALL. 


The Man Who Killed the Goose That Laid the Golden Eggs.... 


By EpGar WHITE. 


John Smith’s Bookkeeping 
By R. T. Porte. 


Results of the Letter-Head Contest 


Walter Williams—Printer-Educator 
By CHARLEs S. Brown. 


Job Composition—Interpretative Display—A Summary 
By J. L. FRAZIER. 


The Printer-Artists 
By G. W. TUTTLE. 


Printing-Inks: Their History, Composition and Manufacture.... 
By Francis L. Burt. 





Complete classified index will be found on page 509 
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Indispensable 


TAR printing, and lithographin3, 
presses, 800d printing, forms, the 
finest of paper, best of ink, and most 
skilful make-ready are useless if the 
right kind of Rollers are lacking. 
Good Rollers are indispensable in the 
pressroom where high-prade work 
is produced. 


“Fibrous” Rollers are resilient, tacky 
and durable. They will produce 
clean-cut presswork and pive con- 
tinuous service on lon runs. 


For your lithographic presses use our 
Leather Rollers. They have a fine, 
velvety surface, and the seam will 
not break until the skin wears down. 


BINGHAM BROTHERS CO. 


(Founded 1849) 
ROLLER MAKERS 


406 Pearl Street 
PHILADELPHIA. . .521 Cherry Street 
ROCHESTER 
BALTIMORE 
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‘smile, oh, smile, to see the fair 





e~) UILD upon resolve, not 


A i | » " 
ao pon ruinous regret, the 
Be structure of thy future. 
Grope not among the shadows of 
old sins, but let thy soul’ light 
shine upon the path of hope and 
dispel the darkness. Waste no 
tears upon the blotted record of 


lost years, but turn the leaf and 


white pages that remain to thee. 
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UCH thought and much 
writing have been devoted 
to the layout man in the 
sales departments of print- 
ing establishments; his 

1 work in preparing dummies, 

| etc., is principally an aid to 

| sales. But rarely has the 

a 3} same thought been given to 

a system that would insure the production of the 

idea which is contained in the dummy and which 

has become fixed in the customer’s mind. 

The office layout man is a necessity, but I offer 
a brief for a similar man in the composing-room. 
It is too frequently assumed that one man can 
fill both positions from an office desk. It does 
not seem practicable to me, except in a rare in- 
stance where one man combines artistic skill 
with typographic knowledge gained from actual 
experience; and even then he does not reach the 
highest point of efficiency because he is not “ on 
the job” where the work is actually done. 

It was not so long ago that “printers” were 
men who could do any kind of work in a printing- 
office. Later, they were segregated into depart- 
ments. Following that, the departments were 
subdivided to a certain degree. The idea of 
“standardizing” the work—that is, having it 
proceed in set channels with the minimum of 
labor and a uniformity of finished product — 
has been actuated only very recently, and it is 
by no means common. 

In the composing-room each individual com- 
positor has been allowed to follow largely his 
own ideas or inclinations, both as to method of 
4-4 
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work and style of product. This has been nec- 
essary because, through lack of an adequate sys- 
tem, the executive head of the department has 
not had the time to devote to supervising the 
actual composition of a job and has had to con- 
tent himself with a few general instructions. 
The result has been a sort of conglomeration of 
product, frequently requiring resetting or re- 
arrangement; it has always lacked uniformity. 

That the standardization of composing-room 
product is possible in a large degree is capable 
of demonstration. An important step toward 
that end is the employment of what is known as 
a “layout man,” or the education of a member 
of the organization to fill that position. 

This man must, of course, be thoroughly 
trained in both the art and science of composi- 
tion, with a positive technical knowledge of the 
laws of balance—a master of distribution of 
tones and white space—and he must have a 
basic knowledge of ornamentation and how and 
when it should be used. A knowledge of the 
origin of type-faces and the history of their 
development is also very desirable, but not essen- 
tial. Only a thorough familiarity with the fun- 
damental differences in styles of type, and the 
possible correct combinations, is necessary in this 
regard. Having the necessary capability and 
given a free hand, the layout man is a potent 
factor in manual efficiency in composing-rooms. 
Used to his full capacity, he is equally as impor- 
tant in the composing-room as its executive head. 

He is the clearing-house for the varying ideas 
of customers, salesmen, chief executives, and 
foremen. He assembles all their ideas, accord- 
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ing to a well-defined style of product which is 
indigenous to the office, and puts them into a 
concrete form that every compositor can inter- 
pret. He sketches on paper every job, and 
shows a text-page and the introductory pages of 
a book, marking with as much detail as he thinks 
necessary the kinds and sizes of type, the spacing 
and the margins. In a way, he is an instructor 
in the rudiments of correct composition to all 
compositors who are not so well equipped. 

The results of having a capable man in this 
capacity are many: The compositor knows 
exactly what he has to do and does not lose time 
experimenting; the desires of the man who is 
paying for the job and the man who is paying the 
compositor’s salary are transmitted to him in 
unmistakable language and in a form the cor- 
rectness of which he himself will appreciate — 
the resetting of jobs is a rare circumstance; a 
large part of the time expended by a head com- 
positor in “running” a job is saved; different 
kinds of the work on a large job can be divided 
to better advantage among compositors, accord- 
ing to adaptability; the entire work is speeded 
up; the quality is high; the work uniform. 

Distinctive quality, having expression in an 
adopted style and interpreted by the layout man, 
can become almost as well known as a trade- 
mark. The writer has in mind a plant of 
national reputation whose work, regardless of 
the style of type used—not, however, a wide 
range—so expresses the personality of the 
house that all its work is recognized by those 
familiar with printing-house products. This uni- 
formity of product is possible only by strict 
adherence to office style. That adherence entails 
either the direction of the composition in the first 
place or the changing of it afterward by a person 
capable of doing so. A customer should no 
more be allowed to arbitrarily change the office 
style of composition than he would be allowed 
to direct the product of any artist. 

This assertion is likely to be misinterpreted. 
Style of product does not necessarily mean con- 
finement to type of a certain depth of tone or 
form of letter, or of certain sizes, nor does it 
mean that all display pages must be confined to a 
“Jong and short line”’ style of composition, nor 
that all matter must be assembled in squares or 
rectangles, nor that any other hard and fast rules 
must be followed in every instance. It simply 
means that the combined personality of an or- 
ganization, as interpreted by the layout man, 
must have freedom of expression— the indefin- 
able innate charm which permeates the product 
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of an artist in any line of endeavor. Neither is 
it meant that the buyer of a job of printing 
should not be allowed to say what parts of his 
message should have the strongest display, for 
printing in these days must have advertising 
value as well as artistic appearance. Even a 
visiting-card must have advertising value— it 
must carry its own distinctive message. The 
too frequently hazy ideas of the buyer of print- 
ing and those of the printer can be combined 
without destroying either the artistic effect or 
the advertising value. The view-points of the 
buyer and director of composition can be merged 
and all required values put into a job. If these 
restrictions are based upon reasonable argument 
and are presented tactfully, little trouble will be 
found in attaining a common ground between 
customer and printer. 

With a complete knowledge of typographic 
possibilities and how to use them, the layout man 
will produce work that is more pleasing to the 
customer than if he had indulged in specifica- 
tions, and still he will produce printing that does 
not violate accepted tenets. 

There is a somewhat prevalent idea that com- 
positors themselves do not like this system. The 
writer does not believe that is true, and expe- 
rience so far has not proved it to be. This sys- 
tem will not hamper individual expression, for 
that can never be eradicated, but individuality 
must be able to express itself along correct lines 
before it is given the opportunity. Compositors 
are made better artisans, and each of them, 
according to his native ability, is trained toward 
the capability of directing others in like capacity. 

A graduate of this system will know, for in- 
stance, why the transposition of a small space in 
a page will either improve the appearance or 
detract from it. He will appreciate the neces- 
sity for such exactness and will know that famil- 
larity with it is the result of specialized study 
and long and proper training. Correct compo- 
sition will have become as second nature to him. 
As he has risen in proficiency he will have seen 
why things should be done in a certain way. 
When he has reached the degree necessary to a 
layout man a better job is waiting for him. 

It may not be possible that every shop can 
adopt this system in its highest degree, but the 
majority of them can, and all of them can in a 
limited way. When all printing establishments 
shall have reached the plane where this impor- 
tant cog in their machinery is regarded as 
indispensable, composition of type will have 
advanced to an art, where it should be. 
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A WORD “MOVIE” OF THE COUNTRY PRINT-SHOP 


PART 1.—BY W. P. KIRKWOOD 


E country weekly, the news- 

| paper of the town or vil- 

~| lage, is entering on a new 

fy), and lasting era of prosper- 

ity and usefulness. This is 

a rather broad and positive 

| assertion. I have no objec- 

| tion to its breadth, but as I 

a =} do not intend to attempt a 

formal and rigidly logical argument in its sup- 

port it may seem to the reader —if this essay 

should be so fortunate as to find one—a bit too 

positive. However, an essay has to start some 

way, and perhaps the beginning I have made is 
as good as any other. 

I have used the word “essay” with deliberate 
intention. An essay, according to the dictionary, 
is ‘‘a literary composition, analytical or inter- 
pretative in nature, dealing with its subject from 
a more or less limited or personal standpoint, 
and permitting a considerable freedom of style 
and method.” Barring the fact that the reader— 
you see I make it singular again— may silently 
or otherwise protest against the designation 
“literary,” or against the claim to something 
‘analytical or interpretative” in the paper, I 
think it will prove to be an essay. At least, it 
will discuss the subject —the country print-shop 
— from amore or less limited or personal stand- 
point and with considerable freedom of style 
and method. The essay is something intimate, 
through which the writer and his readers come 
together as friends about a fireside, with pipes 
alight and opinions, feelings, sentiments flowing 
freely. And that is just what I hope to make 
this—an intimate expression of opinions about 
the past, present, and future of an institution 
which I believe exercises an influence vastly 
greater than the average magazine reader, or 
even the country-weekly reader, dreams. 

There is no inconsistency, either, in calling an 
essay a “word movie.” I have never heard of 
an essay being “‘ filmed,”’ but I see no reason why 
the thing should not be done. There are those 
who would like to see the movie lifted to a higher 
plane. Why don’t these see what can be done 
with Bacon or Lamb or Samuel McChord 
Crothers? But, not to digress, it seems to me 
that an essay is in reality a word movie, even 
though it may deal with nothing more substan- 


tial than the evanescent opinions of some idle 
ruminant. You know how in the movies a man’s 
thoughts or dreams are sometimes caught and 
pictured as a means of throwing light on the 
subsequent action of the picture drama. Well, 
an essay is simply a word disclosure of a man’s 
thoughts and feelings about things, and that is 
why I have called this disclosure of my thoughts 
and feelings about the country weekly and the 
country print-shop “a word movie.” 

A good many years ago in Ohio, where the 
presidents come from— in fact, in a town on 
the old Ohio canal, along the tow-path of which 
Garfield drove his mules, and not far from the 
home town of McKinley —there came one day 
to my boyhood home a call for my brother to 
aid in mailing out the week’s issue of one of the 
local newspapers. As it chanced, my brother 
was ill, and I went as a substitute. It was then 
that I first breathed the olfactory-offending, but 
mind-delighting, odors of the newspaper office. 
Then and there I caught, however immaturely 
and vaguely, some vision of the vitality of the 
verb in action; or felt, rather than saw, some- 
thing of the possibilities of an institution which 
traficked in thought through the printed word. 

Much to my regret, when a week had passed 
and another issue of the paper was to be sent 
out, I had to give way to my brother, who was 
older than I, in the office of the Interpreter, as 
the paper may be called. But the vaccination 
had “taken.” All the way along through the 
years afterward, until I at last gave heed to the 
call and adopted the profession of journalism 
definitely and finally, I could not keep away — 
or be kept away — from newspaper offices. The 
fact is, it was not long after my initiation that I 
was first “fired” from a newspaper office. It 
was from the office of the nterpreter, too. The 
editor and publisher was a member of the church 
over which my father presided and from which 
he drew an inadequate salary made up of con- 
tributions by the members and of the proceeds 
of oyster suppers and ice cream “‘ festivals,” as 
they were then sometimes called. The editor 
had gone away on business or a vacation, and 
had asked my father to sit in as editorial writer 
in his absence. The news editor for the time 
was a school-teacher, who, I think, was just then 
out of a job. This teacher—a man—was 
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irascible and quick on the trigger of his temper. 
One day, when I had been lured to the office by 
the thought that my father’s temporary connec- 
tion therewith gave me special privileges, I per- 
sisted in talking to the men at the cases while 
the school-teacher was trying to prepare copy. 
The result was that I was told, with all the force 
of much pedagogical practice, to “ get out,” and 
I “got.” But I was not discouraged. Many a 
time afterward I served as a human folding- 
machine for the /nterpreter and for the Forum, 
the Interpreter’s rival and bitter political enemy. 

My connection with daily journalism came 
only a year or two later. A representative of 
the Cincinnati Times-Star came to our town to 
work up circulation, and was looking for a boy 
carrier. My father happened to hear him tell- 
ing his wants to the town’s leading hardware 
dealer, whose family attended my father’s 
church, and believed I had the necessary loco- 
motor and cerebral equipment for the work. 
That afternoon I called on the Times-Star man 
at the hotel and was hired. I was carrier for the 
Times-Star during the Republican convention 
which nominated Garfield for the presidency, 
and became one the most persistent readers of 
my own wares, and again caught something of 
the vision of the possibilities of the newspaper 
profession. I remember vividly how I built up 
for the convention period the circulation of the 
paper in the town — especially among the polit- 
ical “ fans,” including many of the county’s lead- 
ing lawyers, for the town was a county seat; and 
how, when I went into the offices of these men 
or met them in groups on the street, I would stay 
to listen to their discussions of the proceedings 
of the Chicago convention. Even being on the 
outskirts of newspaperdom, you see, held its fas- 
cinations. I never dreamed then that I should 
enter the profession of newspaper making, but 
I can see now that destiny was getting in its 
work. After those days the newspaper office 
became to me an even more alluring place. 
Though for a long time I persistently refused to 
heed the print-shop’s invitations, the day at last 
came when, after the newspaper had seemed to 
turn its back on me for a time, I found a place 
and finally gave myself to it. 

But I can feel the reader thinking: “‘ This was 
to be a word movie of the country print-shop; it 
is proving a word movie of an exaggerated ego.” 
Please be patient. I have told you so much of 
the beginnings of my interest in the newspaper 
in order that I may show that any conclusions I 
may draw, any prophecies I may make, are not 
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based on recently or hastily framed opinions. 
Ideas are sometimes, indeed often, long in ripen- 
ing, and such ideas as I purpose to set down had 
their roots back in those days when I used to 
fish and swim in the canal that Garfield made 
famous and when I used to haunt the newspaper 
offices to help or hinder the publication. 

What I remember of the actual products of 
these country print-shops must manifestly be 
slight. I was not old enough then to appraise 
either the products or the producers properly. 
Nevertheless, a very clear picture remains, and 
I am disposed to feel that it is not altogether 
wrong in essentials. I believe, too, that the two 
papers of the town of which I have been writing 
were typical of the time. I am supported in this 
by the comments of others as to the papers of 
their towns. 

The office from which the Interpreter issued 
was not unlike scores of country-newspaper 
offices scattered over the country. The building 
was a one-story frame structure, the weather- 
boarding of which, along the exposed side on the 
lawn of the editor’s home adjoining, followed 
wave-like lines, proclaiming age. It was wholly 
lacking in architectural distinction. Large star- 
ing windows on either side of a big double door 
looked out on the street as if asking for news 
from every one who passed, and inviting the 


gossip of the town about matters serious or mat- 


ters trivial. Behind the window on the left as 
one entered was the editorial and business office, 
small, slightly elevated, and marked off from the 
rest of the room by a fence of square pine pal- 
ings surmounted by a two-by-four of the same 
material. On the right of the door were type- 
cases, which extended back along the windowed 
side of the room. Down the middle of the room 
were the blackened imposing-stones, and on the 
left, back of the office, were cupboards and clos- 
ets for stock and other supplies. Back of the 
type-cases was a stove, and beyond that, in a 
room separated from the main room by an arch, 
were two foot-power job presses which flanked 
a cylinder press worked by hand. Many a time 
in those days I took my turn at the wheel of that 
big press to earn, with the outpouring of much 
perspiration, enough to take me to see the ani- 
mals at the circus—the circus proper was 
tabooed, sacredly interdicted, then in ministerial 
family circles; though, I may add, I didn’t miss 
it altogether. Often, too, I took a turn at the 
wheel from the motive which actuated Tom 
Sawyer’s friends in white-washing Tom’s fence. 
The room was without adornment except such 
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as time, with dust, smoke, and fly-specks, had 
bestowed. However, the arrangement of the 
equipment was orderly and businesslike, reflect- 
ing the character of the editor, who was precise 
and fastidious in his habits and dress. I have a 
clear recollection that he used to affect red neck- 
ties, but they were always tied with neatness and 
worn with distinction. I remember the man, in 
fact, as one of the best-dressed men in town. 
When my services, or interruptions, in this 
office did not seem acceptable, I would transfer 
them to the office of the Forum, around the cor- 
ner and upstairs over a saloon. This office was 
less orderly than the other, and the inky “ fra- 
grance”’ of it was tainted with odors of stale 
beer and limburger from the “wet grocery” 
below. However, it was a print-shop, and that 
was enough; its mixed atmosphere could be put 
up with. I gained access here through a boy 
friend whose father was foreman. The Forum 
was published by two men. One of these was 
devoted to disembodied spirits and the other to 
disembottled spirits — when he could do the dis- 
embottling. Perhaps the latter had had the de- 
ciding vote in the choice of the location of the 
Forum office. It could hardly be said that near- 
ness of print-shop to bar made for efficiency. 
Out of these two offices issued newspapers not 
unlike in essential features. Both were strongly 
partisan. The editorial policy of each seemed 
to be, “ Let George do it,” George in the one 
case being the Republican party and in the other 
the Democratic party. To the Interpreter the 
Republican party meant the salvation of the 
country and the prosperity of the community; to 
the Forum the Democratic party meant these 
things. Each believed that all that was neces- 
sary was to put George in power, and let him do 
it, “it” being anything that needed to be done. 
This was a comfortable policy. It relieved every 
one of the real necessity of doing anything 
except “holler” for the party, and, of course, 
not much was done save in a haphazard sort of 
way; there was no constructive program, in 
other words. This is not to say that the editors 
had no interest in public matters. Both had. If 
the town was being considered as the possible 
home for a steel plant or a pottery factory, the 
editors of the two papers would boost. If a 
bonus was necessary to bring in some new busi- 
ness enterprise, they gave freely of their gray 
matter and space “to put the thing over.” They 
stood, too, though in a contradictory sort of way, 
for law and order. That is, they advocated the 
observance of law, yet they would not always 
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stand squarely against those institutions which 
fostered disorder and lawlessness. Of real 
newspaper enterprise as we know it today, they 
had, as I remember them, very little. Such 
originality as they displayed consisted of cover- 
ing their front pages with pictures of roosters 
triumphant whenever their respective parties 
won a victory at the polls. Real distinction was 
sought in the writing of obituaries. An editor’s 
ability in those days was gaged by his skill in 
framing a good “send-off” for a departed re- 
spected citizen. This is really no exaggeration. 
A score of years after the itinerance of my 
father as a preacher had led him far away, I 
went back to visit the old place. I met the son of 
the man who had been editor of the /nterpreter 
when I first knew it, and the outstanding thing 
in my memory of our conversation at the time 
was his pride in the obituaries he had written. 
Respect for the obituary art was one of the tra- 
ditions of the office. Such influence as papers of 
this kind exercised, then, was very limited. 

These papers, typical of the day, were the 
products of a transition era. They were news- 
papers, for they gave, in a way, the news of their 
community and of the world at large. Yet they 
had not gotten altogether away from the older 
type of paper, the paper of the political essay. 
They were political organs still, even if they did 
not print essays such as filled the columns of 
papers in earlier years. In news, as the editors 
saw it, there was nothing constructive. The 
papers were but windows, dusty and fly-specked, 
through which one might watch the passing show 
‘as through a glass, darkly.” 

They were careless and lax in their own busi- 
ness methods, and expediency dictated their atti- 
tude toward business generally. They had not 
glimpsed the thought that sound business can 
not grow by corruption. They were not to be 
blamed for this, though, because we ourselves 
are only just learning that lesson now. 

It is not surprising, either, that the advertis- 
ing of such papers was scarcely worthy the name. 
It was of the perennial sort; it was seldom 
changed and hardly ever added to or taken from. 
It contained little business news. Much of it 
was vicious patent-medicine stuff such as is less 
and less tolerated today. 

Papers of this kind could not produce large 
revenues. I do not know what extra office in- 
come the publishers of the Forum had, unless 
they drew on the party exchequer, but I do know 
that the publisher of the Jnterpreter had a wife 
of some wealth. (To be continued.) 
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BY F. HORACE TEALL 


IND og |e indubitable fact that is 
ys seldom sufficiently recog- 
NS nized is here the subject of 
{ Si thought which must be but 
sketchily expressed, but 
dl which—at least so the 
| writer thinks—is worthy 
| of a suggestive attempt. 
ee} Faulty English does not 
consist merely in violation of grammar rules, but 
comprises many other kinds of faulty expression. 
The fact alluded to is that the utmost effort by 
the best qualified persons has always failed to 
secure absolute correction of the evil in whole or 
in any part (it is strictly not so evil as some peo- 
ple think), and presumably always will so fail. 
Reason for the opinion just preceding is like 
Coleridge’s saying which A. S. Hill quoted in his 
book “Our English,” as follows: ‘In prose I 
doubt whether it be even possible to preserve 
our style wholly unalloyed by the vicious phrase- 
ology which meets us everywhere, from the ser- 
mon to the newspaper, from the harangue of 
the legislator to the speech from the convivial 
chair announcing a toast or sentiment. Our 
chains rattle even while we are complaining of 
them. . . . Much, however, may be effected 
by education.” Coleridge’s work from which 
this was quoted was published in 1817, and the 
century following has wrought little change in 
the general status, though education has had 
much good effect. , 
Coleridge’s expression, ‘Our chains rattle 
even while we are complaining of them,” plainly 
means that those who decry erroneous use of 
language themselves make errors even in utter- 
ing their complaint. It is simply another way of 
saying what H. L. Mencken meant when he said 
of grammarians: ‘‘ More than once, plowing 
through profound and interminable treatises of 
grammar and syntax in preparation for the 
present work, I have encountered the cheering 
spectacle of one grammarian exposing, with con- 
tagious joy, the grammatical lapses of some 
other grammarian. And nine times out of ten, 
a few pages further on, I have found the en- 
chanted purist erring himself. The most fune- 
real of the sciences is saved from utter horror by 
such displays of human malice and fallibility. 
Speech itself, indeed, would become almost im- 





possible if the grammarians could follow their 
own rules unfailingly, and were always right.” 
Mencken herein oversteps the bounds of proper 
criticism, as in the charge of malice, but it is true 
that many grammarians violate their own rules, 
and that many of the rules are worthless. It is 
at least doubtable whether any grammarian, 
even in expressing strong dissent from the teach- 
ing of another or others, ever exhibited malice 
in his text-book. 

Grammatical errors constitute the great 
majority of the defects which are commonly 
classed as faulty English, and are most fre- 
quently the subjects of current criticism. One 
of the most recent journalistic essays in this field 
strikingly exemplifies the prevalent human falli- 
bility. It is prompted by an item appearing in 
another paper which said that Henry Watterson 
made two grammatical errors in the following 
passage: 

“There sat at table a gentleman by the name 
of Tyndall and another by the name of Mill — 
of neither had I ever heard — but there was still 
another, of the name of Spencer, whom I fancied 
must be a literary man, for I recalled having 
reviewed a clever book on ‘Education’ some 
four years agone by a writer of that name, a 
certain Herbert Spencer, whom I rightly judged 
might be he.” 

The later critic found five errors instead of 
two, and told what should have appeared in- 
stead, and in explaining the proposed corrections 
he introduced as grammatical distinctions blun- 
ders much worse than those he criticized. He 
said that “by the name of” is an attributive 
phrase and “of the name of” is an adverbial 
phrase, and made other assertions equally bad. 
His conclusion was: ‘‘ The moral of it all is that 
correct English is not to be learned from news- 
papers or periodicals.” 

Professor Hill, in “Our English,” combined 
his estimates of newspapers and novels in one 
chapter, and pointed out many kinds of defects 
in the English of both journalism and fiction, 
some common to both, and some peculiar to one 
or the other; “but,” he says, “I am sure that 
successful newspapers and novels, with all their 
defects, are not without merit. . . . The mis- 
fortune is that it is the defects rather than the 
merits, the bad English rather than the good, 
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that strikes the eye and sticks in the memory. . . 
As most novelists read newspapers, and most 
journalists read novels, writers of each class 
catch bad English from those of the other, and 
adapt it to their own purposes. . . . Awriter 
who wishes to be read must have something to 
say, and he must say it in an interesting manner. 
People do not prefer bad English to good; but 
if the good English is in a dull piece of writing, 
and the bad English in a clever one, they will 
(and with reason) choose the latter.” 
These disconnected sentences are quoted sim- 
ply to show what one competent scholar, chosen 
as representative of a common but not universal 
opinion, thought of newspapers and novels. 
Another opinion probably not so common was 
expressed in a recent newspaper article, which 
almost credited journalistic writing with special 
fitness as a pattern of good English. And a 
well-known proofreader said some time ago that 
another reader was an almost perfect master of 
diction, and that he had acquired such mastery 
by reading and studying Dickens. Journalism 
and fiction actually embody some of the best 
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English writing and also much of the poorest. 
Professor Hill was right in saying that the de- 
fects rather than the merits strike the eye and 
stick in the memory. But that is true of all 
human activity, and always will be so, except in 
the case of persons who have been taught to 
choose the better way. Persons can be so taught, 
and without inculcation of undue pretension to 
superiority. 

Faulty English is not peculiarly prevalent in 
any one kind of writing, although it is more com- 
mon in ephemeral composition than in perma- 
nent literature. Much of the literature that 
deservingly ranks among the best has been acri- 
moniously criticized by pedantic faultfinders 
who could not themselves produce anything 
nearly so good, yet who have made many valu- 
able suggestions of correction. Verbal criticism 
can find actual lapses in all writings, for the best 
writer who ever lived was not perfect. Gram- 
matical purists, however, are much more liable 
to error than are the authors whose work they 
decry. They certainly need to be much more 
cautious than any one of them ever has been. 


THE MAN WHO KILLED THE GOOSE THAT 
LAID THE GOLDEN EGGS 


BY EDGAR WHITE 


TG YOUNG man in a Mis- 
souri newspaper office had 

been given experience on a 

linotype, and when the war 

came on he was the only 

(i linotype operator left in the 

shop. He was not a highly 
educated man, and his work 
LS) was barely passable, but the 
office had to have him and he knew it. He was 
getting fifteen dollars a week, and was worth 
about twelve. He demanded more money — 
and got it. There were no other operators to 
be had. The other office in the town was short 
of operators, and a few weeks after he got his 
raise he applied at the other office. He was 
offered two dollars more on the week. Then 
he went to his employer and said, “The shop 
down street has offered me twenty-two dollars 
a week, and unless you raise me I’m going down 
there.” Although it was only a few weeks since 
he had received a raise, he was now demanding 
another, with a threat of leaving. The boss 
gritted his teeth. He knew that in ordinary 


times this operator would be an expensive propo- 
sition at fifteen dollars. But he was powerless, 
so he thought, and ‘came across.” 

In the office was another young man getting 
fifteen dollars a week. We will call him Bob. 
He was developing into a good ad.-man and was 
handy around the presses and machinery. He 
would often go back to the office after hours to 
read printers’ magazines, and to potter around 
the presses and things. The linotype man would 
never go back at night. He had never read a 
printers’ journal of any kind. Bob had never 
asked for a raise, thinking that when he had 
shown capacity the boss would do what was 
right. So he plunged along with his experiments 
and reading, and kept silent. 

Meanwhile the linotyper, whom we will call 
Joe, had taken to himself a wife and was paying 
for a nice little home on the installment plan. 
They were faring better than the average run 
of young married people in the town. One day 
the husband’s eyes lit on a piece in a paper stat- 
ing that linotype operators were getting thirty 
and thirty-five dollars in a western State. He 
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showed it to his wife. ‘“‘ That’s what you ought 
to be making, Joe,” she told him; “you are as 
good as any of them.” 

Of course they had no thought of leaving 
town, but they decided the thing to do was to 
make the boss pay as much as the offices in the 
larger cities were paying. They did not con- 
sider they were living in a small town, and that 
the editor and the advertising man had to work 
from twelve to sixteen hours a day to keep things 
going. The linotype man worked eight hours. 
He showed the piece about big wages to the boss, 
and suggested that his own wages should be 
raised accordingly. This time the ‘‘old man” 
was not surprised. 

“And you think you ought to have thirty dol- 
lars, Joe?” he asked, pleasantly. 

“Yes, sir, or thirty-five dollars.” 

“On what ground?” 

“They are paying it other places.” 

“You mean in the big offices of much larger 
cities?” 

“‘T don’t see that the size of the place makes 
any difference.” 

‘Perhaps you don’t,” mused the boss. “Do 
you think you are worth thirty or thirty-five dol- 
lars a week, Joe?” 

‘Other men are getting it.” 

“That’s not exactly the answer,” said the 
boss, gently. ‘‘ What I mean is, have you been 
so industrious in becoming familiar with the 
English language and getting the hang of your 
work that you have increased your efficiency to 
harmonize with such a demand as you are mak- 
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ing? In short, do you think you are really a 
thirty-dollar-a-week man?” 

The linotyper flushed. ‘I guess I’m as good 
as the balance,” he retorted. “If you don’t want 
to pay it, say so and I'll go where I can get it.” 

He knew all about the difficulties offices were 
having in securing machine operators, and he 
felt perfectly secure in the threat. 

“TI didn’t say we wouldn’t pay it, Joe,” re- 
turned the boss, refusing to get angry. “In fact, 
I’ve decided the office can stand thirty dollars a 
week for a good linotype man.” 

Joe smiled exultantly. He didn’t say “‘ Thank 
you,” or show any appreciation whatever. He 
was wondering if he had not made a mistake in 
not insisting on thirty-five dollars—or even 
forty dollars. The boss would have to pay it— 
he couldn’t get anybody else. 

When Joe related the glad tidings to his wife 
that evening they celebrated their good luck by 
going down to a high-class cafe and ordering a 
bang-up dinner. 

“The way to get what you want, Joe, dear,” 
said the wife, brightly, “is to spunk up and ask 
for it. Now we can get lots of things we couldn’t 
afford before.” 

When Joe got down next morning he found 
Bob working at his machine. 

““What does this mean?” he asked of the 
boss; ‘I thought you said last night that thirty 
dollars a week would be satisfactory.” 

“So I did,” replied the boss, “ but I meant it 
for Bob. He’s prepared himself for the job, 
and by right it belongs to him.” 





—G. W. TuTTte. 
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AGAIN we have reached the end of a year and 
turned over the leaf to a new one. Our New Year's 
wish for our many readers is that 1920 may bring the 
best of everything that is good — peace, happiness and 
prosperity. The year just past has not been without its 
hard knocks, though it has also brought us advance- 
ment in many ways. We look forward to better things 
during the year to come, and our hope is that all of our 
many readers may have their full share of the joys 
and benefits that accompany the satisfaction derived 
from work well done. 





Tuis issue of THE INLAND PRINTER will undoubt- 
edly reach our readers much later than is customary. 
It will also be changed a little from its usual type-dress. 
This is merely one of the results of the closing down 
of industries due to the fuel shortage. Incidentally, 
we have again been forced to witness the results of 
radical leadership among the ranks of labor. It is evi- 
dent that untold suffering was caused in many parts of 
the country, and, without question, the actual cost of 
the closing down of industries due to the fuel short- 
age, to both workers and employers, will never be 
known. We do not believe that the rank and file of 
the labor organizations are in sympathy with the idea 
of creating turmoil and suffering merely to further 
their own ends. On the contrary, it is our opinion that 
the responsibility rests upon the shoulders of some mis- 
guided individuals who are parading under the guise 
of labor leaders. If honest unionism is to survive and 
continue its good work for the welfare of the working 
man — and we do not doubt but that it will — the con- 
servative, honest workers must purge their ranks of 
those who would destroy the confidence of the general 
public in the principles of true unionism. 





Last month THE INLAND PRINTER published a 
notice of a profit-sharing plan recently inaugurated by 
a prominent Illinois printing firm, and this month in 
the Trade Notes will be found a short notice of the 
organization of an athletic club for the employees in an 
eastern printing-press factory. These and like steps 
are in the right direction. Profit-sharing plans, athletic 
associations, clubrooms, and welfare work are of real 
dollars-and-cents value to the employer, besides tending 
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to create a better feeling among the workers. Once a 
worker realizes that his employer has more than an 
ordinary interest in him, then the workman ceases to 
be a mere machine, and takes a real interest in his firm 
and in his work. After all, the pay envelope on Sat- 
urday is not the only thing that interests the worker. 
Real satisfaction comes from reasonable wages and the 
knowledge that one’s work is appreciated. THe IN- 
LAND PRINTER does not champion so-called welfare 
work which is established as a cloak for hiding the 
effect of low wages which may be paid, or long hours 
which may prevail, but believes that welfare work and 
good wages go hand in hand. All things being equal, 
it is our opinion that fifty cents invested in an employee, 
not merely added to his wages, will bring more returns 
in the good feeling which will prevail and in the in- 
creased production, than twice that much simply added 
to his weekly pay envelope. 





In a batch of specimens received from South 
Africa we find the following new and novel word- 
ing of an old saying: “A man who does not advertise 
may know all about his own business, but no one else 
does.” Printers can make good use of this statement 
among their customers. They can also take it home 
to themselves, as it has a direct application to their own 
business. 





WE were sitting in church, and the preacher was 
making the usual announcements. A special service of 
song was to be held in the evening, and programs had 
been printed with the intention of having them distrib- 
uted throughout the community on the preceding day. 
Of course, as usual, the printer “ failed to deliver them 
on time.” On the preceding Sunday we had sat in the 
same place, and on reading over the regular weekly bul- 
letin had found a large number of typographical errors 
— errors which really should have been changed by the 
printer. On this occasion, also, the printer was blamed 
from the pulpit. How many times have we heard the 
same story! The printer is always the “goat.” In- 
quiries generally divulge the fact that the order was 
given the printer at the last minute, and of course he 
was expected to set aside everything else and get out 
that particular job. Then the printer is openly blamed 
from the pulpit or from the lecture platform, as the 
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case may be — and he takes it all as a matter of course. 
It seems that printers would do well to inaugurate a 
campaign of education for the purpose of impressing 
upon their customers, and the public in general, the 
necessity of planning work and getting in orders for 
printing earlier instead of letting them wait until the 
last minute and having them rushed through, regardless 
of the amount of other work that is in the plant, which 
should really be given preference. 





The Printer’s Advertising. 

A folder which comes to us from an advertising 
service firm in the Southwest contains the following 
pertinent paragraph: “Almost every day brings to our 
office the literature issued by hotels and resorts all over 
the country. Booklets, folders, pamphlets, blotters, 
cards and souvenirs come in. Most of them are bad, 
many mediocre, and only a few really good. The good 
literature is always sent out by a successful concern. 
It is usually quite in keeping with the character of the 
house that publishes it.” 

There is a lot of truth in the last two sentences of 
this statement. A man is judged by the clothes he 
wears. Likewise, a business house is judged by the 
character of its advertising matter. The printer, above 
all other business men, should see that every piece of 
literature advertising his own house is fully up to 
standard and that it reflects the character of the prod- 
uct sent out from his plant. 

It should also be borne in mind, however, that no 
matter how good the advertising literature sent out, it 
loses its effectiveness in cumulative results if it is not 
backed up by a combination of high-grade service, 
quality, and neatness in packing and delivery. 

As we were preparing to write this, one of our 
department editors sent us the following note, under 
the title “ Reverse Advertising,” which shows how the 
effectiveness of good advertising may be destroyed: 

“Just a few hours before this was written we 
walked down the street past the office of a printer who 
advertises, in beautifully designed little folders, that 
he is producing printing of the highest quality and that 
his specialty is service to his customers. 

“This is what we saw: A carelessly clad boy, with 
dirty hands, packing a lot of very nice-looking booklets 
into a dilapidated barrow. The booklets were banded 
in what appeared to be hundreds, with the cut edges 
at top and bottom exposed to the grime and dust of the 
street, and several packs had been dropped and were 
damaged at the corners. 

“ Here is a case of saving at the spigot and wasting 
at the bung. It is true that good wrapping-paper is 
expensive nowadays and that the labor of wrapping 
costs good money, but we contend that those booklets 
should have been carefully wrapped in paper which 
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covered them on all sides and prevented the soiling of 
the edges, and that they should have been handled by 
a clean boy who would impress the recipient of the 
packages that they were of value. 

“Of course, we ‘butted in’ and told the printer 
about it, and were very politely informed that very few 
of the books were damaged and there was a surplus to 
allow for the spoilage. 

“* Nevertheless, we still believe that this printer was 
killing his advertising by his delivery, and that he had 
better spend less money in telling the public about his 
service and more in making that service a tangible 
thing that the customer and the public could see.” 

Let your advertising literature be of the highest 
character, then support it by maintaining a uniformly 
high character in the product and in the service ren- 
dered, and the effect will soon be shown in the profits. 





The Layout Man. 

The leading article in this issue sets forth the need 
of, and the advantages to be derived from, having a 
good layout man in the composing-room. There is 
much to be said in favor of this idea, and it should be 
given careful consideration. It brings back to mind 
the suggestion upon which emphasis has been placed 
in the past, that there should be some one in the plant 
whose duty it is to go over and properly prepare all 
copy before it is given out. Such a plan would be a 
long step toward increasing the efficiency of the work- 
ing force in the composing-room. 

It might be argued that a plan of this kind would 
destroy the initiative of compositors by eliminating 
their opportunity to express their own individuality in 
their work. Not necessarily — at least so we believe. 
The function of the layout man, as suggested in the 
article, is to interpret the desires and requirements of 
the customer, and to put this interpretation in such 
form that it will be easier for the compositor to pro- 
duce what the customer has in mind, thereby avoiding 
experimental work and changes which are frequently 
necessary when the compositor has to take copy as sent 
by the customer and work out his own interpretation. 
Coming into direct contact with the customer, as he 
should, the layout man is in a better position to know 
what is desired. 

Too much emphasis can not be placed upon the 
necessity of having the proper instructions go with the 
work into the plant and accompany it throughout all 
operations. A good layout man, who would receive 
and go over all jobs before they are started through 
the plant, would eliminate many of the difficulties aris- 
ing from the lack of proper and complete instructions. 
This has been demonstrated in plants where the layout 
man is just as much a part of the organization as the 
salesman, compositor, pressman, or binder. 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. 


Anonymous letters 


will not be noticed ; therefore correspondents will please give their names, not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee 
of good faith. All letters of more than one thousand words will be subject to revision. 


Printing as Taught in Trade and High Schools. 


To the Editor: GLEN Mitts, PENNSYLVANIA. 

Here is a subject that does not seem to have received more 
than passing notice, but which, in my opinion, should be a mat- 
ter of grave importance. 

We have today, in every State in the Union, what are known 
as reform schools, that is, schools for delinquent, truant and 
criminal boys sent by the juvenile courts. The ages of the 
boys range from eight to eighteen years, and practically every 
one of these boys is required to learn some trade while con- 
fined in the institution schools. 

Nearly every institution has its shop for printing magazines, 
weeklies or a daily, as is the case in the shop where the writer 
is instructor. 

The boys assigned to the department of printing are about 
fourteen years old and come from the fifth and sixth grades 
in the institution school, which are not quite on a par with 
same grades in the regular academic or public schools. These 
boys serve an average of one year at the trade, working as 
compositors, and press-feeders, and when the time comes for 
them to leave the institution they are paroled into a print-shop, 
selected by a committee or the chief parole officer. 

During the past year eleven boys have left the printing 
department of the school in mind, and seven are earning above 
$18 a week; one has been admitted to the union and is draw- 
ing $29; while the other three have been returned to the school. 

Now, the idea of teaching printing as we would teach an 
academic course would have caused the “old-time” printers 
to swear with a vengeance it was an “impossibility,” if spoken 
of twenty years ago, but it is being done. While I am against 
the practice as it is being used in the majority of the trade- 
schools and reformatories, I am here to state, from experience. 
that it is possible. But all boys should have at least a three-year 
course in printing along with other studies, and they should 
spend at least three hours a day in shop practice. In so doing 
they will be better fitted for journeymen than the boys who are 
learning the trade according to the method used in the average 
print-shop. 

But the practice now in vogue in the trade and vocational 
training schools is far from what it should be, owing princi- 
pally to incompetent instructors. Too many of these instruc- 
tors are not working in the interest of the art preservative or 
that of the boy, but are simply holding down a job, thus, when 
boys are paroled they are not capable, and too often they are 
turned out and are compelled to seek other employment. 

In speaking of the practice, I wish to state, for example, 
what several instructors have told me when asked the pro- 
cedure they follow when a new boy has been assigned to the 
print-shop, and their ideas would hardly pass in the regularly 
constituted shop. 

Here they are: “Give the boy a subject to write; after he 
has spent some hours working out his composition, one of the 
experienced ‘craftsmen’ (?) takes him in hand and shows him 
his errors, and then he proceeds to rewrite his copy. When 
the composition has satisfied his superior, the boy is given a 
composing-stick and told to set the matter in type [after being 
shown how to handle a stick and form a line, we presume] ; 
then he is told to take a proof, make corrections, etc., and 


relay it to the form.” I am afraid that few boys working under 
such methods will ever become printers. 

The fact that the practice of teaching printing in trade, 
vocational and high schools is becoming more in evidence every 
day, makes a demand for competent instructors, and a general 
course of practice imperative, and I hope the time is not far 
distant when a course will be outlined and a method set for all 
such schools to follow. W. U. S. Geruarrt. 





The School Printing-Plant. 


To the Editor: PuEBLO, CoLoRADO. 

The article on apprenticeship in the average printing-plant 
as compared with the instruction in a vocational school, by 
Mr. Phillips, which appeared in your November issue, was 
especially interesting to me. 

Apprenticeship in the average printing-office for the first 
year or two is indeed a joke. The school shop, under careful 
and efficient instructors, will teach a boy in three years as much 
as he ordinarily learns in five years in a commercial shop under 
the system now followed by most employers. The poor boy 
does well if in the first year he gets beyond putting away leads 
and slugs, running errands, sweeping floors, etc. 

On the other hand, the boy entering a vocational shop begins 
the first day on the fundamental part of the trade. He starts 
by learning the cases. He is taught about the point, the pica, 
the stick, the lead, the sizes of type. As soon as he can set 
type, he tackles articles on the uses of the period, the semi- 
colon, colon, comma, etc. Perhaps these are followed by arti- 
cles on how type is made, what it is made of; the alphabet, 
and something of how it has developed; paper and its manu- 
facture, briefly told; the printing-press, etc. As a bit of relax- 
ation he frequently gets to feed small presses, at slow speed 
at first, increased as he becomes more skilled. Then follow 
simple jobs, which he sets, proves, reads, corrects, locks up. 
He will then very likely be asked to figure on how much stock 
he will need to print it, and the cutting of this stock will fol- 
low. In cutting stock he is taught to conserve every bit of it 
that may be of use. While in his class, he will be called upon 
to edit copy, read proof, correct type, punctuate his work, space 
correctly, and space evenly. A stickful of misspelled, “ man- 
gled” reading-matter may be handed him, without points, with- 
out grammatical sense, without capitals. He is expected to set 
it right. The regular apprentice perhaps never has such copy. 
At any rate, the boy in a school shop is having such tasks, while 
the regular boy is learning the correct way to deftly put away 
slugs and leads, or perhaps is becoming keen in the art of carry- 
ing proof about town without losing it. I do not want to leave 
the impression that these boys do wonders in a school shop. 
They make breaks — hundreds of them every week — but they 
are learning, and learning a good deal faster than the boy who 
is shuffling leads and slugs. 

Having had several years’ experience in teaching printing, 
I want to touch briefly on another thought vitally important 
in this work, as well as to the Typographical Union — an 
organization in which I have had the honor of membership for 
nearly thirty years. The school plant is here to stay. Don’t 
overlook that fact. There are now about fifteen hundred of 














































































them in operation, and several hundred are being added yearly. 
They will become important branches in vocational training, 
whether union printers teach them or not. School superinten- 
dents are learning their value, not only in vocational work but 
as instruments for teaching those great elementary principles 
apt to be overlooked after one passes to the high school — 
spelling, punctuation, division of words, capitalization, arrange- 
ment of sentences, neat typography, reading and editing manu- 
script, etc. 

Is it not necessary, therefore, that this instruction be placed 
in the hands of efficient teachers who know how to print, and 
who also have the knowledge required to teach those essentials 
I have briefly enumerated? Many of the school plants are in 
charge of men who are not printers, men who get all the knowl- 
edge they have of the art preservative from books which teach 
them what a quad is, what a chase is used for, and soon. They 
stagger along, making a little progress, but not much. 

There are many union printers, with training and educa- 
tion, who would make a success of this work in any vocational 
plant. Under such instruction, the pupil who selects printing as 
a life-work will have not only a very good start under an able 
instructor, but he will have an exalted opinion of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union, because he will naturally con- 
nect the efficiency of his teacher with that great organization. 
I am convinced that a fruitful field for future members of the 
I. T. U. lies in getting skilled union printers into the vocational 
plants wherever possible. The salary is good, and there is 
usually a two or three months’ vacation each year. Vacation, 
printers! How many of you have ever had a “ vacation” like 
that? E. W. Frick. 





INCIDENTS IN FOREIGN GRAPHIC CIRCLES. 
BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 

A comPAny has been formed in London to foster the manu- 
facture and sale of textile goods made of paper. 

W. W. CuisHoim, editor of the Sheffield Independent, has 
resigned, after being connected with the paper for fifty-two 
years. 

Tue London Society of Compositors boasts of a member 
who has been connected with it fifty years, in the person of 
C. J. Drummond. 

Tue British and Foreign Bible Society during the year 
1918-19 issued 8,746,963 copies of the Scriptures, this being less 
than any total since 1913. 

TurovuGH the recent addition of fifty new members, the 
London Master Printers’ Association has attained a member- 
ship of over 900, It is expected to soon reach the 1,000 mark. 

A LARGE number of the British paper mills have adopted 
the three-shift system. Some of the large newspaper mills 
divide the shifts as follows: 6 A. M. to 2 P. M., 2 to IO P. M., 
10 P.M. to6 A. M. 

A FORMAL request for 15 shillings per week advance in wages 
has been submitted by the London printing unions to the Lon- 
don Master Printers’ Association, with a suggestion for a con- 
ference at an early date. 

It is claimed that the first binder to use cloth for the cover- 
ing of books was R. E. Lawson, of Stanhope street, London, 
who applied it in 1823. The first volume thus bound was a 
manuscript book of music. Five hundred copies of the Dia- 
mond Classics were afterward bound in cloth by Mr. Dawson. 
He also similarly bound an edition of Shakespeare’s plays. 

JosepH LAWRENCE, who was a pioneer in the introduction 
of the linotype machine in England, died in October, at the age 
of seventy-two. He was the chairman of the Linotype and 
Machinery Company and of the International Linotype Com- 
pany. At one time he was a member of Parliament; he was 
an ex-sheriff of London, and at the time of his death was an 
alderman of the Surrey County Council. 

TueE St. Bride Foundation (London) has just issued a cata- 
logue of the books in its technical library of works on printing 
and the allied arts. This catalogue contains 1,000 pages and 
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lists some 30,000 books, which cover almost every phase of the 
art and comprise literature and text-books in every language, 
as well as an extensive collection of trade periodicals and cata- 
logues. It also gives details of the William Blades Library, 
which was the nucleus around which the present library was 


formed. GERMANY. 


A Book and paper trades exposition is being planned to take 
place in Berlin, July 25 to August 9 of next year, in the Berlin 
Concert Hall Building. 

Ir having been officially proposed that newspaper adver- 
tisements be taxed, the German newspaper publishers have pro- 
tested strongly to the State Finance Minister against any such 
special taxation. 

Tue British exhibits which were at the great Leipsic print- 
ing and book trades exposition, held in 1914, have been safely 
handed over to representatives of the British government and 
will shortly be taken to London. 

Tue Government Printing Office has demolished two old 
houses, to use their space for the erection of an addition to its 
present building. It has also purchased nineteen other houses. 
whose space will be required for further additions to its works. 

Tue H. Berthold Company, one of Germany’s large type- 
founding and brass-rule manufacturing concerns, at Berlin, 
has since the beginning of the war bought and incorporated 
within itself the following rival businesses: Bauer & Co., of 
Stuttgart; J. H. Rust & Co., of Vienna and St. Petersburg 
(Russia); Emil Gursch, of Berlin; Gottfried Bottger, of 
Paunsdorf-Leipzig; C. F. Rtthl and F. A. Brockhaus, both of 
Leipsic; and Kahle & Sohne, of Weimar. 
FRANCE, 

THE compositors, pressmen and proofreaders employed by 
the daily papers of Paris recently went out on a strike. The 
proprietors then got together and issued a combined paper 
under the title La Presse Parisienne. 

A FReNcH inventor, Oscar Piequet, has invented an ink 
with all the qualities of ordinary printing-ink and also very 
sensitive to the action of chlorin, which completely removes 
it from paper, thus permitting the remanufacture of more old 
paper than has heretofore been possible. 

A CHINESE weekly newspaper has been started in Paris. 
being the first to be produced in France. It is intended for 
the 80,000 Chinese coolies now working in France. Owing to 
the lack of type, the paper is produced by a phototypographic 
process, copying beautiful Chinese handwriting. 

It is claimed that Gilles Bey, who died in 1695, was the first 
French printer to use J and U in his work, as variants of I and 
V. The primary introduction of the two new forms is credited 
to Lazare Zeiner, who used them as early as 1619. Not to dis- 
arrange the order of the cap case then (and still) in use, these 
letters were placed in boxes following the letter Z. 

SWEDEN, 

A sTRIKE which lasted for some time in the printing-trade 
has been ended by an agreement, through which the country is 
divided into five districts, Stockholm being No. 1. The differ- 
ence between the rates paid in Districts Nos. 1 and 2 is ten per 
cent, and between the other districts five per cent. The new 
minimum rate in Stockholm for machine compositors in daily 
offices is $25.25, and in book and job offices $24.30, per week. 
Hand compositors and pressmen in daily offices are to receive 
$24, and in book and job offices $23.50. Of these rates 75 per 
cent is to be regarded as ordinary wages and 25 per cent as a 
cost-of-living bonus, which, after the lapse of a year, may be 
revised. Day work is fixed at 48 hours, and night work at 45 


hours per week. 
SWITZERLAND. 


Tue Swiss Master Printers’ Association celebrated its fif- 
tieth anniversary at a convention held in Basle, October 11, last. 

A Swiss brewery, which hitherto used a label bearing a 
golden crown to designate its “ Kronenbier,” now uses, it is 
reported, Austrian banknotes as labels instead, the reason for 
the change being that it can buy the Austrian notes for 7% 
centimes, while its old labels cost 8 centimes each. 
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H Metal Type was I, in type case laid, 
My power untried. A Thought invoked 
my aid 
To move a laggard orld. From that 
high bour 
I spoke! My words were flame and 
living power, 
All the wide wonders of the earth were 
mine, 
far as the surges roll, or sunbeams shine; 
Deep as earth’s bosom hides the emerald; 
High as the hills with thunder clouds 
are pall’d. 
And there was sweetness round me,— 
such the dew 
Rad never wet so sweet on violets blue. 
To me the mighty scepter was a wand, 
The roar of nations peal’d at my 
command; 
To me, the dungeon, sword, and scourge 
were vain, 
I smote the smiter, and I broke the 
chain; 
Or tow’ring o’er them all, without a 
plume, 
I pierced the purple air, the tempest’s 
gloom, 
Till blaz’d the Olympian glories on my 
eye, 
Stars, temples, thrones, and Gods — 
infinity. 
ENECRATES, a maker of books 
with pens in Greece in the classic 
age, wrote a poetic appreciation of the 
implement he used. Types are today the 
successors of pens for the making of 
books and other announcements. The 
above poetic expression of the power of 
our types is an adaptation, with slight 
changes, of Menecrates’ stirring lines. 
There is no more useful or necessary 
thing made by men than our mind- 
developing types. 


* *K * * 


"THE number of printers who take in- 
tellectual pleasure in what is to them 
an intellectual occupation is growing 
steadily. Theirs is the way to real suc- 
cess in our art. It is the way of the 
studious. 
*x* * *K 
Those merchants were princes, whose 
traffickers are the 
earth.—Isaiah. 


honorable of the’ 


By HENRY LEWIS BULLEN 


Thomas Paine, Publicist, 1737-1809. 


This friend of Franklin and of Washington, 
while a working tailor in Philadelphia, con- 
ceived the idea of stimulating patriotism by 
means of printing. He made himself the press 
agent of the Revolution of 1776. 


* *K *K * 


Workmen Under the Guild 
System. 


N France for nearly two centuries no 

apprentice could aspire to become a 
master printer unless he knew Latin and 
could read Greek. There was a secon- 
dary class of workmen who could only 
read and write in French. They were 
tolerated for mere manual labor, and had 
no legal status until 1713, after which 
they were allowed to enter as second-rate 
apprentices. Times have changed — note 
the cartoon on the next page. 


* *K 


Our Greatest Asset, Achievement. 


HE sentiments of love and loyalty 

which make a true American are 
based upon America’s glorious history 
and glorious men and women — in short, 
upon glorious achievements. Ignorance 
of these achievements leaves the citizen 
a clod and useless, if not dangerous. 
Substitute in this paragraph the word 
“printer ” for the word “American” and 
the statement is equally true. Ours is 
an occupation in which there are abun- 
dant sources of inspiration, enthusiasm, 
devotion and love. 


The Power of Printing. 


ARLY in the ever memorable year 
of 1776 there appeared a pamphlet 
entitled “‘ Common Sense,” which, though 
sold for what was then the equivalent of 
$1 in our times, was more widely read 
than anything printed in America there- 
tofore or for many years after. More 
than five hundred thousand copies were 
sold, and all historians agree that this 
pamphlet had a decisive influence in de- 
termining the American colonists to 
assert their independence. It declared 
that “the distinction of men into Kings 
and Subjects” had no warrant or reason, 
and that the Americans “should forth- 
with become independent.” Eloquent 
and logical, ““ Common Sense” convinced 
the wavering and inspired the radicals. 
Washington declared it to be “sound 
doctrine and unanswerable reasoning,” 
and Jefferson, Madison, John Adams and 
Franklin united in extolling it as a mas- 
terpiece. The author, a staymaker by 
trade, was, at the time his pamphlet 
issued, the editor of the Pennsylvania 
Magazine, known to few, and yet able by 
the aid of printing to stir all the colonists 
as they never had been stirred before. 
The large profits of this extraordinary 
pamphlet were given to the Continental 
Congress, which entered upon the War 
for Independence without immediate 
means of raising a revenue. We know 
that Franklin at the same time loaned all 
his available funds to the Congress. 
When the war came the author of 
“Common Sense” enlisted for the fight. 
When the Continental armies were re- 
treating and despondent, this volunteer 
soldier, sitting by a winter’s camp-fire, 
made another appeal to American patri- 
otism. He wrote a pamphlet named 
“The Crisis,’ opening with the words: 


’ 


These are the times that try men’s souls. 
The summer soldier and the sunshine patriot 
will in this crisis shrink from the service of 
their country, but he who stands it now de- 
serves the love and thanks of men and women. 
Tyranny, like hell, is not easily conquered, yet 
we have this consolation with us, the harder 
the conflict the more glorious the triumph, 


Washington ordered “ The Crisis” to 
be read aloud to every regiment of his 
desponding army. It was the first of 
sixteen pamphlets which stirred the patri- 
otism of Americans to white heat. At 
the close of the war the ex-staymaker 
was presented with two hundred seventy- 
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five acres of land at New Rochelle, 
New York, and with various grants of 
money. 

The opening of the French Revolution 
found him in England. There in 1791 
he did his share to “ save democracy” by 
issuing the book “ The Rights of Man,” 
a stinging reply to the eloquent work of 
Edmund Burke in support of French 
royalty. Declared an outlaw by the 
British Government, he was made a citi- 
zen by the French Republic and became 
a member of the Convention. 
In France he wrote a book 
called “ The Age of Reason,” 
antiecclesiastical, though 
breathing the true spirit of 
sincere religion, far in ad- 
vance of the ignorant bigotry 
of his time, but which proved 
fatal to his popularity. It 
offended the so-called relig- 
ious sentiments of the Ameri- 
can people of that time, who 
could not forgive the state- 
ment that the earth was not 
created in six calendar days. 
The man we write of is the 
immortal Thomas Paine, who 
died in 1809, long before Col- 
lectanea was born. Yet as a 
boy we were taught to abhor 
the memory of this enlight- 
ened thinker and patriot, 
whose simple creed was: “The 
world is my country, and to 
do good is my religion.” 

In the Revolutionary War. 
the determination for inde- 
pendence was created mainly 
by ideas circulated by print- 
ers. Most of us have heard 
of what Franklin did, but § 
other printers were influen- YA 
tial. Isaiah Thomas had a rw 
price put upon his head, dead 
or alive, by the royal govern- 
ment of Massachusetts; John 
Anderson and two. other 
patriot master printers had to 
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THE Fiest JOB ON THE 
NEW PRINTING PRESS 


paper. He could not proceed so fast in 
carpentering or shoemaking. The public 
sees that any one can print. The public 
sees that the simple operations of print- 
ing may be multiplied by machinery. The 
public knows that not brains but money 
or credit accounts for the machinery in 
a printing-house. Hence the printers are 
discredited and very few parents of 
bright boys can be induced to make print- 
ers of their sons. 

A certain prosperous city in New En- 
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printing really is and seldom come within 
reach of means of instruction as to the 
true meaning of their work and its im- 
portant relation to civilization and to 
business. If printing is not an intellec- 
tual occupation which demands more 
than average intelligence and education 
for success in it, why should any one be 
proud of being a printer? The objective 
of Collectanea is to promote intellectual 
appreciation of printing and to advocate 
the rigid exclusion of the mentally inept 
through careful and conscien- 
tious selection of the boys 
who are to be the journeymen 
and master printers of the 
future. 


Printing Won the War. 


GREAT many things 

have been claimed by 
their promoters as war win- 
ners. The tanks; the ships; 
the flying machines we failed 
to get to France; this and 
that. But Collectanea says, 
“Printing won the War!” 
Without money there would 
be neither tanks, ships, flying 
machines, guns or much of 
anything that was needful. 
There was not enough sound 
money to carry on with. The 
credit of the nations had to 
be coined ; hence paper money ! 
What other means than Print- 
ing could be found to issue 
these national due bills? 
Without Printing they could 
not have been issued. The 
governments needed to bor- 
row largely—to borrow from 











millions of persons unused 
to lending money; to induce 
folks to lend their future 
earnings. Our success in the 
war depended upon these mil- 
lions of non-investing folks. 
There was no other way to 








fly for their lives from New 
York; and Col. William 
Bradford, of Philadelphia, 


printer.” In Massachusetts, 
the Committee on the War, 
forced to move from place to 
place, carried a printing-plant with them 
with which to issue orders and broad- 
sides of advice and exhortation. In New 
Jersey, General Washington had with 
him Sheppard Kollock, who issued a 
newspaper in the field. 


Printing Is Simple. 

A® a mechanic craft printing is ridicu- 

lously simple, as witness the success 
of the boys in Webster’s cartoon on this 
page. The boy receives on Christmas 
Day the gift of a little printing-outfit. 
with a few pages of printed instructions. 
On the day following he is selling print- 
ing and making plans to start a néws- 


A Complete Printing Plant With Printers Made 
z ‘ Many good printers have started as this boy is starting in M. T. Web- 
lives in fame as the “patriot- — ster’s copyrighted cartoon, “ The Thrill that Comes Once in a Lifetime,” 
reproduced here by his permission. Needless to say, Webster drew this work perfectly, but who took 
lifelike study from personal experience. 


gland maintains three schools in printing 
as part of its system of vocational train- 
ing. It drafts into the printing classes, 
irrespective of their mental capacity, boys 
who are physically unfit for more labo- 
rious trades. It also places in the print- 
ing classes boys who are in the opinion of 
the school director too slow-witted for 
carpentering or plumbing, in the hope 
that contact with printing may add to 
their supply of gray matter. And Col- 
lectanea sees the logic of this disposition 
toward printing so long as master print- 
ers stress the mechanical view of print- 
ing and not its intellectual side. 

Yet no one disputes the fact that thou- 
sands of compositors who are mechani- 
cally expert enough never learn what 








vernight. 


reach them and convince them 
and persuade them than by 
Printing. Printing did its 


thought to praise it? Let 

every printer laud Printing! 
We have been so modest about our work 
that the vast majority of us fail to realize 
the important part our work plays in the 
affairs of the world at large. 


* * *K * 


F those who print appreciated the 

power and influence of printing at its 
full value, the printers would be the 
most influential group of men in America. 
Printing is powerful; Printing is influ- 
ential; but these facts can never be 
fully appreciated by men who are igno- 
rant of the history of what printing has 
done for mankind and for all the activi- 
ties of mankind. It takes a great deal 
more than average ability to make a 
printing business successful. 
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JOHN SMITH’S BOOKKEEPING.* 


NO. I—BY R. T. PORTE. 


Introduction. 


RATA OR the past year or two, numerous requests 
a) have come to the editor of THE INLAND 
1 PRINTER and to the writer for a simple 
method of keeping books for the country pub- 
lisher and the small job-printer. An awaken- 
ing has taken place in the printing industry, 
due to agitation along cost-finding and price- 
making lines, and showings made by surveys, 
all of which, whether correct or not, has had 
a tendency to make the printer sit up and take notice, and to 
feel that perhaps after all something was the matter with the 
printing business. 

Nearly all printers and publishers have some method of 
keeping track of their accounts, but few, if any, can tell at the 
end of the month, and be able to prove their figures, whether 
they have made any money. 

Now, the writer is not an “accountant,” nor does he claim 
to be a bookkeeper —in fact, like all good printers, he hates 
bookkeeping. But he realizes that some record must be kept 
which will show a printer where he is “ at.” 

After investigating some hundreds of systems, of very sim- 
ple and very complex natures, he has chosen, as one example, 
a printer whom we shall call John Smith, who took over an 
old plant and had his friend the cashier of the bank help him 
put it on a paying basis. 

This story of John Smith is almost true, although it was 
not entirely the bookkeeping system that made him and his 
partner independent, as he in time put in a cost system, and 
the general systematizing that followed as a result of the instal- 
lation of the cost system improved conditions so that C. O. D.’s, 
pay-rolls, and other things troubled him no more. 

Let us, without further comment, start in at the beginning, 
and see just how John Smith did things. 


Taking an Accounting. 


The Bladon Banner was, and still is, a typical country news- 
paper, like unto some 15,000 published in all parts of the United 
tates. Some others were better papers, and many were poorer 
papers, but it had struggled along for ten years under the 
guiding hand of Jefferson Bell, a scholar and editor. For nine 
of those years, John Smith was the mainstay of the mechanical 
force. At times some boy of the village essayed the “ devil” 
part of the “ force,” but on not getting his pay promptly when 
due he usually quit and went to work at something more profit- 
able, and where returns were more sure. 

Bell could write a good editorial, a spirited and hot attack 
upon his contemporary in the next town who sometimes came 
over and solicited job-work in Bladon, and thus hurt the little 
income of the Banner. He could write a good three-line 
“local,” and in the issue immediately following the Fourth 
of July spread himself in a two-column story of the “ cele- 
bration.” 

The paper consisted of some five columns of local and edi- 
torial news, two columns of patent-medicine reading notices, 
which the various “ devils” practiced upon in learning to set 
type, some twelve or fourteen columns of display advertise- 
ments, and the balance was plate matter. Four of the “ inside” 
pages consisted of “patent in—’” excuse me, I mean “ready 
prints” or “auxiliary service,’ giving it the new name. 

No two persons could be more unlike than Jefferson Bell 
and John Smith. Bell, the owner, should have been the business 
man, but he was far from that. We need make but one men- 
tion of his business methods to show just what kind of business 
man he was. A subscriber paid him a dollar on account on the 
street, and Bell put it in his pocket and promptly forgot all 
about it. The paper continued to go to the subscriber, but the 
label still bore the same old date. 


“c 


*Note.—This is the first of a series of twelve stories about John Smith, 
printer and publisher, and his methods of keeping accounts. Copyright, 
1920, by R. T. Porte. 
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To go into a long account of the many business crimes com- 
mitted by Bell would tire anyone, as it was the old, old story 
of lack of method and a hit-and-miss way of doing things. 
The “insides” came C. O. D., and usually it meant a hard 
scramble to pay the $5.64 weekly. Paper came the same way, 
and pay-day often went by without John Smith receiving his 
money. 

John was young, not married, had a room in the back of 
the shop, and made little if any complaint. He had something 
else, however, and that was a little black book, and each Sat- 
urday he spent an hour or so of careful studying and figuring. 

It was very common talk among the inhabitants of the 
village about the friendship of the cashier of the bank and 
John Smith, the “ printer” at the Banner office. 

The life of a country newspaper and its editor is much 
like that of the proverbial cat and its nine lives, but the end 
is inevitable, and when the first episode of the apparent finish 
of the Banner occurred it almost overwhelmed Jefferson Bell. 
In an evil moment Bell had borrowed some money from the 
bank. It kept him busy for eight years paying the interest. 
Then three years after that, being in hard straits and with 
prospects of losing his business looming up, he listened to the 
siren talk of a “ contest manager” and put on a contest. The 
results were a thousand dollars in the pocket of Bell, another 
thousand in the pocket of the contest manager, and a thousand 
paid-in-advance subscribers, some for ten years. To settle for 
the “prizes” several advertising contracts were given for a 
year or two without pay. Some of the bills and accounts were 
cancelled. 

All went merry for a time, but as year passed year, the 
pinch began to be felt again. No money was received in pay- 
ment for many advertisements; receipts for subscription 
accounts were few, as most had paid up and those who did not 
pay showed subscription receipts for moneys the contest man- 
ager had failed to mention. 

John Smith still set the type, smiled, and said little, but 
kept the paper alive. He did the job-work, made most of the 
prices, which the proprietor sometimes cut as “ being too high,” 
saying the people would not stand for it. 

Political years helped out at times, but expenses kept creep- 
ing up, and the interest had to be paid. 

One morning as Bell passed the bank, the president called 
him in, and mentioned that mortgage and other money due. 
Then followed a long conversation, and Bell went out much 
worried. 

He sat in his office chair a much depressed man, and the 
world looked blue to him. Presently he looked up, and in front 
of him stood his printer. 

“Mr. Bell,” John began, “I think I know what is the 
matter.” 

“Oh, you do,” Bell answered, with sarcasm, “and I sup- 
pose you, too, want some money.” 

“Well,” John answered, “one never refuses what is justly 
due him, but if you do not have what is due me, perhaps we 
can come to some understanding.” 

“All I know,” Bell said, “is that the bank wants its money, 
I owe you God knows how much, and I haven't a cent.” 

Then John began to talk, and before he had gone very far, 
Bell sat up straight in his chair and stared with amazement, 
though hardly understanding just what John was saying. 

John produced his little book, and quoted figures. He had 
worked so many weeks, and had received so much money, all 
set down in order, and the balance due him was a very con- 
siderable sum. Then he produced another book with the bank’s 
name on it, and the difference between the two figures —in 
fact there was only one row of figures — quite astonished Bell. 

Another page of the book was shown with figures some- 
thing like this: 


COS Cea 5 Cos rer $ 251.65 
ABORT ROSIE 1 OO ee ore, kee cis visisie/ela's ecereleisrer as 1,246.32 
IPOS IECSSG Se cc crainralo-cievel ciclo ow scree wo ajaiciarse 941.84 
Culinaire sore defocus Mitlen sie oMidisrseioce 1,502.85 
BINGGEW) onc cc cresnoonicascwene gues Joe 651.84 

Cetallgeys cc ote encoceciae cots neous $4,594.50 
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Bell gazed at the figures and asked some questions, and 
then John presented other figures. 

“Well,” said Bell, after looking at all the figures, “it looks 
as though you know more about this business than I do. What 
is the answer?” 

“Mr. Bell,’ John explained, “you are a good editor, but, 
if I may say so, you are a poor business man. I guess that my 
talent runs to figures. I liked to do sums and to figure things 
out when I went to school. You are not that kind. This busi- 
ness can be put on its feet and made to pay, but not if run the 
way it has been. You owe the bank and me over $2,500. You 
can’t pay. The plant is worth about $4,500. Let’s call the good- 
will $500. You owe no one, because — well, we will let that 
matter rest. Very few owe you. You may have some per- 
sonal accounts, but that has nothing to do with the Banner. 

“Here is what I propose to do. I have enough money to 
pay the bank. You owe me enough to make one-half of the 
$5,000. Suppose we go over to Lawyer Jenkins and have him 
draw up partnership papers, each to have one-half, you to be 
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“For the love of heaven,” Bell finally spurted out, “has 
there been an earthquake.” 

John came forward, smiling, and explained. 

“This is something I have had in mind for a number of 
years, and now that I am part owner and can run the plant I 
took the opportunity while you were away to make the changes, 
and also to hire Mamie, here, to help set type, feed the presses 
and do some work in the bindery, as well as keep such books 
as we may need.” 

“That sounds pretty good,” Bell said with a twinkle in his 
eye, “but it seems to me that Miss Mamie here is going to be 
some busy girl. Where do I go in this place?” 

“ Take your old desk, even though it has been moved,” John 
answered, smiling, “and leave the other two to Mamie and me, 
as we will probably need them at times when not otherwise 
employed. 

“Oh, yes, I almost forgot, I have started a bookkeeping 
system, and what Mamie is writing up is an order for some 
job-printing, and I want you to see what it is.” 
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Diagram Showing Layout of Office After It Had Been Rearranged. 


the editor, and I will be the business manager. I will have 
charge of the books, make prices, and run the business in gen- 
eral. Each to be put on a salary basis, and each attend to his 
own duties. What do you say?” 

“John, I want to say you are the biggest surprise in the 
world,” Bell gasped. “I'll think it over.” 

The result was an announcement in the paper of the Banner 
taking in a new man as a partner, one long trusted as an asso- 
ciate, and many other things. It was almost the supreme effort 
of Bell, the editor, and today, riding in his flivver, going over 
the country roads to visit some of his friends and subscribers, 
he thinks it was the best editorial and best move he ever made 
in his life. 

But with the signing of the papers began the busiest time 
in the life of John Smith, printer, and now part owner of the 
newspaper and plant he had grown to love. For years he had 
itched to make a lot of changes, especially in the plant, so in 
a short time he urged Bell to attend a convention in the county 
seat, and also to take a vacation for a few weeks. 

When Bell returned and entered the printing-office, he 
stopped short, because nothing looked familiar. His desk was 
not in its favorite place; a young girl was at another desk 
that had always held the “exchanges,” and was busily at work 
at some writing; he found a partition cutting off part of the 
shop, and the back office completely changed. Had Bell been 
able to view the entire shop, it would have looked to him like 
the picture printed. The old room that John had used for 
sleeping quarters was gone, and all the machinery moved 
around except the cylinder press, which always stood in the 
back of the room. 


“ Not today, young man. This change has been enough for 
me, I can’t stand much more. I am going home to pray that 
the shop will still be here in the morning. Give me a copy of 
last week’s issue to see what you did to that, and give me a 
few of the exchanges to read and rest my fevered brain, and 
I will bid you good-day.” 





TO THE “AD” GIRL. 
BY GUY W. ATHERTON, 


How oft when I stop at some dingy old shop, 
And sit in a chair struck with palsy and pip, 
While the boss goes on chinning, and I wait my inning, 
My gaze wanders round on an exploring trip, 
Over calendars, maps, “‘ rules”? and pennants, perhaps — 
But it isn’t for these that my eye’s sure to fall, 
What I like the ‘‘ mostes’”’ is that charming hostess 
The beautiful “ad girl’ they place on the wall — 
The wonderful maiden 
From Eden or Aden, 
The nice tinted maiden you see on the wall. 


You can advertise brightly with sayings both sprightly 
And witty or wise, and “ it’? may be hung up 
’Neath the face of a Red man or dragon of Bedlam, 
A “Scene From the Barnyard ” or someone’s prize pup; 
But if you’d make certain of having ‘ the curtain ” 
From palace to tar shack, wherever you call, 
Just ask for the maiden from Eden or Aden 
To carry your ad to be hung on the wall. 
From magnate to shoeblack, 
They all have a spare tack 
To hold up the lovely ‘‘ad girl” on the wall. 
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request is accompanied by return postage. 


The Estimate. 


Notwithstanding the great amount of copy that has been 
published in the trade magazines regarding the true status of 
the estimate, there still seems to be considerable misunderstand- 
ing as to what an estimate really is. It is not a bid on the job 
estimated upon, though it may become the basis upon which a 
bid is made. It is not (or at least it should not be) a guess as 
to what price will have to be made to get the job. Nor is it a 
scientific figure of the amount the job should cost. 

An estimate is a calculation as to the cost of producing a 
job, according to the specifications submitted, in the plant of the 
printer who is making the estimate. An estimate of the cost 
of a job done in one plant can not be absolutely correct for use 
as an estimate of the cost in another plant, unless they are 
beth equipped and manned alike and are running under similar 
conditions. An estimate made according to a set of averages 
of a number of different plants may be wrong for practically 
every plant so included; and is at best only a makeshift to 
avoid careful cost-finding and bookkeeping in the factory. 

This assertion will come as quite a shock to some of our 
friends who are wedded to the average idea; but it is abso- 
lutely true when an accurate estimate is desired that may be 
used as a guide in carrying the work through the shop and in 
checking up efficiency. 

You may ask, “Then, why is an estimate?” <A careful 
estimate, made according to the records of the shop in which 
the job is to be printed, is of great value in facilitating the pre- 
liminary bargaining that must often be gone through in getting 
the order, and in checking up the cost and in showing just 
what it is intended to give for the money after the order has 
been taken. The comparison of the actual production figures 
with those in the estimate is also an education to the estimator, 
through which he becomes more accurate in his judgment of 
cost and analysis of the work. It is also a guide-post to the 
foreman and the superintendent, showing the way that the work 
is to be done, and it is sometimes a challenge to them to find 
a more economical way; this kind of friendly rivalry often 
proving of great advantage to the house. 

Many cooperative associations of printers have adopted 
arbitrary averages of cost and production, taken from the 
average of the combined cost reports, to facilitate the employ- 
ment of a joint estimator in order to cut the expense of making 
numerous estimates on the same job and to secure uniformity 
in specifications. This is a commercial convenience, but such 
an estimate is not absolutely accurate except for the shop hav- 
ing cost records which are the same as the average. 

With the growth of the cost system, which makes it possible 
to give more accurate estimates, there has really been a reduc- 
tion in the demand for estimates, because of the confidence that 
the customers have in the correctness of the cost systems of 
their printers and because of the growing tendency to buy on 
the cost-plus basis. 

The estimate is not difficult to make after the work has been 
properly analyzed and the amount of time and material for 
each operation decided upon. And this ‘should be done for 
every job before it is sent to the workrooms. Many jobs that 





BY BERNARD DANIELS. 


Matters pertaining to cost-finding, estimating and office methods will be discussed through this department. 
When estimates are desired, a charge of fifty cents for jobs amounting to $50, and an additional charge of one-half 
of one per cent on those over that amount, which must accompany the request, will be made in order to cover necessary clerical work. 





Personal replies by letter will be made only when 





now come through with a higher cost than was expected would 
come out right if they were planned and estimated accurately 
before beginning work on them, whether the customer called 
for an estimate or not, and the plan rigidly followed unless 
there was a good reason shown for changing —a change that 
would reduce cost, or that was asked for by the customer and 
could therefore be charged for. 

Our advice is to make an estimate and a layout for every 
job, make out the instruction sheets accordingly, and insist 
upon the work being done that way. Then compare the esti- 
mate with the production sheets, and call someone to account 
for each variation from the plan. 

We will never be entirely rid of the estimate, but with care 
we can make the estimate and the specifications so exact that 
there will be but little variation in the results, except for the 
occasional error of judgment. Perhaps this is really a good 
thing for us. 

Finally, do not forget that the estimate is to be made at 
cost (net cost) and that it will not always be possible to get 
the maximum profit on every job. Your cost will not always 
bear the same relation to the selling price, and you will make 
a big mistake if you try to make it do anything of the kind. 
3ut that is no reason why you should sell for less than cost; 
you are better without any job that does not return to your 
coffers at least the cost of making and selling it. 


What Higher Wages Mean. 


There is no doubt that with everything mounting in cost the 
workingman needs higher wages in order to maintain his stand- 
ard of living and lay by the usual dollar for a rainy day. But 
there is considerable doubt in our mind whether the average 
workman or the average proprietor knows just what that addi- 
tional dollar means in the cost of the finished job. 

According to the last Composite Statement of the Cost of 
Production issued by the United Typothetz, the pay-roll was 
64.59 per cent of the total department cost and was 42.85 per 
cent of the total cost of production, including management and 
selling expenses. That is to say, for every 42.85 cents paid in 
wages there was an accumulated cost of 100 cents to be passed 
on to the buyer of printing. There is nothing unusual about 
this, but we do not think that printers generally realize the fact. 
On this basis, each dollar of increase in wages produces an 
increase in cost of $2.333. This without any consideration of 
the cost of stock or the change in rate of production. 

The average composing-room hour-cost for 1918 was $2.108. 
Suppose the compositors received an average increase of $6 
per week of 48 hours. This would give an increase in pay-roll 
of 12% cents per hour, and would call for an increased cost of 
2914 cents per hour, to which must be added a profit. 

3ut there is another feature to be considered in this matter. 
For the last several years there has been a slowing down in 
production. Jobs that then took three hours take at least twenty 
per cent more time now. The annual statement shows a lower 
percentage of productive time — there has been more time paid 
for that is not shown on the time slips as productive. We are 
not going to try to give any reason for this; we e only mention 
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the fact that it appears in the records. But this adds to the cost 
and must be included in the price. 

There is food for thought in these facts. The remedy is 
greater production. It must be applied and very soon. 


The Productive Hour. 


Sometimes a certain unit of measurement becomes the usual 
one in certain lines of business, and it seems almost impossible 
to replace it by a new one even if the new one is better. In the 
printing business, the productive or sold hour has been officially 
adopted by the United Typothetz and the American Cost Com- 
mission as the unit for measuring the cost of printing. 

A short time ago we received a letter from a young and 
apparently progressive correspondent who asked: “Is the hour 
the best unit of measurement, or even a good one, when it does 
not represent any concrete salable product? Would not some 
other unit, such as the square inch or the pound, or some new 
but definite weighable or measurable quantity be better?” 

As a unit of measurement for the production in a printing- 
plant, the hour (or the productive hour, as it is usually con- 
sidered) has almost become a fetish in cost-finding. It is easy 
to say that we buy so many hours and sell so many hours, or 
that a job took so many hours of composition and so many 
hours of presswork, but really what does that mean? The 
actual hour of labor for compositors varies as much as one- 
third in the amount of work produced, while the hours of the 
press give all quantities of production—so much so that a 
price-list must be made in some twenty classes according to 
size and grade. 

We do not buy material by the hour, nor do we sell our 
product by the hour, except in our imaginations. We have 
produced a very neat system of cost-keeping, by which we are 
able to ascertain the cost of a productive hour in each depart- 
ment, and upon the basis of this we keep the time on various 
jobs and calculate the selling price for the labor. Do we gain 
or lose by this method? 

We all know the great fluctuations in production by the 
various workmen. It is more uncertain than the weather. 
Therefore we take an average and attempt to use it as a gage 
for all. This we feel is safe, and it is for one plant according 
to its own records; but those records and those averages fit 
but a very few plants. For all the rest they are either too 
high or too low. 

Our correspondent does not offer any suggestion as to a 
better unit of calculation, but says that he thinks that there 
should be some unit that would be understood by the public and 
could be checked up from the work itself. 

Of course, this is a big proposition, but a bigger one was 
solved when the basis of the present cost system was worked 
out. It may not be possible to find such a unit, but the thought 
is given here that other printers may be induced to think it 
over and possibly supply the missing link between cost of pro- 
duction and price making. 

At the last U. T. A. convention a paper was presented call- 
ing attention to the advisability of working out a square-inch 
method of measuring composition. This is a step in the right 
direction, and one that would create increased confidence in 
the minds of the buyers of printing. Who shall say that an 
equally simple unit may not be found for the other operations 
of the printing-plant? 


Increasing the Revenue of Your Plant. 


“T have just awakened to the fact that a large bulk of busi- 
ness at seemingly good prices does not mean good profits in 
these unsettled times of high wages and scarcity of workers.” 
Thus writes one printer who has been the envy of his fellows 
in the city which he helps to prosperity. He has been doing a 
good business, and says that he has raised his prices all that 
the conditions will warrant, yet he finds that he has not made 
any more money than when he did a business showing a con- 
siderably smaller total on his books. 

When we go around among the printers of the larger cities 
and find them all busy, we are likely to jump at the conclusion 
that they are making big money at the present high prices. 
But, are they? 
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Only recently the writer had to almost beg a paper house 
with which he has dealt for years to supply a moderate-sized 
order of coated paper of a high grade; and the price paid was 
more than double what it cost a few years ago when the paper 
dealer was soliciting orders. 

Workmen are not only asking, but are getting, salaries 
unheard of a few years ago. Ordinary workers, filling posi- 
tions for which only a few months’ training is needed to 
produce an expert, are getting wages that are as high as the 
experienced mechanic commanded before the war, and such 
workers seem to be scarce at that. 

There is a reason for this and there is a remedy. 

The reason: For years numbers of printers have refused 
to train apprentices properly and have allowed the restriction 
of their number without protest. They have taken any boy 
that came along and have used him until he knew enough for 
their competitor to coax him away with an extra dollar. In 
most cases they have not even trained the limited number of 
boys allowed by the unions. Now, we have the result, a famine 
of workmen and correspondingly high costs. 

The remedy: It is not an easy one. By active codperative 
action we must provide means for boys and young men of 
intelligence to learn the printing business, and we must make 
the business attractive to them, so attractive that they will 
study and practice until they become expert. It will cost a lot 
of money and take time, but it must be done if we are to expect 
the printing-craft to grow and progress. Because the time and 
money were not spent gradually for the last generation, we 
must now spend them lavishly until results begin to appear. 
The business has been forced to change; the old-shop methods 
of allowing the boy to train himself will not do now; he must 
be scientifically trained to handle a printing-plant equipped to 
magnify human effort by transmitting it through elaborate 
machinery which takes out a large part of the physical drudg- 
ery and calls into action the mental side of the worker. 

But we must have immediate relief. That is true, and there 
is a way of accomplishing that also; but it will require some 
stamina to adopt it and carry it to a successful finish. It con- 
sists in the adoption of as much automatic machinery as pos- 
sible so as to multiply the activity of those workers that we 
still have, and in the elimination of all the non-productive 
operations in every department, but especially the composing- 
room and bindery. These things will require the abandonment 
of the old ideas about conservation of type and material, and 
the adoption of the newer ones that have grown up with the 
composing and type-casting machine, the automatic feeder, the 
tolding machine, the standardization of sizes and weights. 

A careful calculation in the case of several plants of various 
sizes has shown that the adoption of these modern ideas (new- 
fangled notions, as one old-timer called them) will make it pos- 
sible to reduce the cost of composition about one-third and 
the cost of presswork about twenty per cent. 

The printers who most quickly adopt these methods are the 
ones who will get the most out of them; but even they will 
benefit for only a short time if they do not get busy in the work 
of educating the boys who are to take the places of the men 
now in their workrooms and the ones who are to provide for 
the inevitable growth of the printing business as the public 
realizes its value as a labor-saving proposition in the smaller 
business houses, as well as in the offices of the big corporations. 





THE COWARD PRINTER-MAN. 


BY G. W. TUTTLE. 


He was a coward printer-man, 
He was afraid of work, 

And little things he’d leave undone — 
This coward and this shirk. 


He often said: “ It’s good enough! ” 
Instead of ‘“* Very best!” 

Soon were his patrons “ Scarce enough! ” 
And he had time to rest. 


And now, alas! on other foot 
The boot must surely be — 

The work’s afraid of printer-man, 
Or so it seems to me. 
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RESULTS OF THE LETTER-HEAD CONTEST 


First: Frep SpriNGFIELD, Houston, Texas 
Second: C. R. Joyner, Macon, Georgia 
Third: James A. Dean, Macon, Georgia 


NOTHER popular contest, con- 
ducted by THE INLAND PRINTER, 
closed November 15. Over one 
hundred designs were submitted 
by sixty-seven compositors in 
the contest for a letter-head for 
the National Editorial Associa- 
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tion. Considering the fact that InLanp Printer: 


there were only three prizes 
offered, and these comparatively small, this is a good 
showing and indicates a lively interest in these typo- 
graphic contests. It is the hope of THe INLAND 
PRINTER that future contests will prove as interesting. Rank. Name. 
Each of the six judges was instructed to select from 
the specimens the five which he considered the best in 
order. First place by a judge gave a specimen five 
points; second place, four points, and so on. Twenty- 
one of the specimens were considered by the judges. 
The judges, with their selections according to the num- 
bers given the specimens, are as follows: 


H. C. Hotaling, executive secretary, National Editorial 
Association, Mapleton, Minnesota: 1— No. 8; 2—No. 50; 


3— No. 80: 4— No. 24; 5— No. 17. 


No. 3: 5— No. 86. 


443 


S. A. Bartels, manager, department of advertising typog- 
raphy, Fred Klein Company, Chicago, Illinois: 1— No. 86; 
2—No. 21; 3— No. 55; 4— No. 103; 5— No. 74. 

Jay Glenn Holman, service department, Buckley, Dement & 
Company, Chicago, Illinois: 1t—No. 13; 2—No. 18; 3— 
No. 38; 4— No. 69; 5— No. 6. 

Harry Hillman, editor of THe INLAND PRINTER: 1I— No. 
86; 2— No. 71; 3— No. 15; 4— No. 74; 5— No. 14. 

J. L. Frazier, editor, Job Composition department of THE 
1— No. 17; 2— No. 18; 3— No. 143 4— 


Walter Wallick, associate editor of THe INLAND PRINTER: 
1— No. 14; 2— No. 86; 3— No. 49; 4— No. 37; 5— No. 17. 


The five positions of honor are shown herewith: 








| ADDRESS. | No. | Points. 





Fred Springfield 

>. R. Joyner 
James A. Dean 
James A. Dean 
C. R. Joyner 





Houston, Texas........ 
Macon, Georgia.... 
Macon, Georgia.... 
Macon, Georgia.... 
Macon, Georgia 











Below we print the names of all the contestants, 
together with the numbers of their designs, and on the 
following two pages the prize-winning specimens, and 
some of the leading designs, are reproduced. Our 
readers can draw their own conclusions as to the speci- 
mens they consider the best. 





1, 2.—Arthur C. Gruver, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania. 

3.-—L. H. McNeil, The Gray Printing Com- 
pany, Fostoria, Ohio. 

4.— Edward C. Sterry, Journal Press, Inc., 
Jamestown, New York. 

5.— Henry Moorhead, Little Rock, Arkansas. 

6, 7.—A. Bergseth, Cheyenne, Wyoming. 

8, 9, 10.— Carlton C. Schultz, Batavia, New 
York, 

11.— Emil George Sahlin, The Roycroft 
Shops, East Aurora, New York. 

12.— David L. White, Turner & Porter, Inc., 
Buffalo, New York. 

13, 14.—C. R. Joyner, The J. W. Burke 
Company, Macon, Georgia. 

15, 16.—D. M. Benton, The J. W. Burke 
Company, Macon, Georgia. 

17, 18.— James A. Dean, J. W. Burke Com- 
pany, Macon, Georgia. 

19, 20, 21.— B. W. Radcliffe, The J. W. Burke 
Company, Macon, Georgia. 

22.—Joseph L. Dellwardt, John P. Grampp 
Press, Buffalo, New York. 

23, 24, 25.— Henry E. Krieger, Printing De- 
partment, Travelers Insurance Co., Hartford, 
Connecticut. 

26, 27, 28.— Ancel P. Shively, Dunkirk, Ohio. 

29.— Frederick Lahm, Printing Department, 
The Royal Tailors, Chicago, Illinois. 

30.—H. J. de Bock, Hartford, Connecticut. 

31, 32.— E. R. Stephens, The ‘Standard, Hoo- 
sick Falls, New York. 

33, 34.-—C. Garrett Miers, Allentown High 
School Print Shop, Allentown, Pennsylvania. 

35.— Bertha N. Fisher, Times Publishing 
Company, Houlton, Maine. 

36.—L. U. Ricketts, Greensboro, North Caro- 
lina, 

37-— Harry E. Ostmark, The Essex Press, 
Newark, New Jersey. 


38.— Edmund F. Krauss, Newark, New Jer- 
Sey. 

39.— C. T. Heninger, Fred L. Kimball Com- 
pany, Waterloo, Iowa. 

40.— E. C. Cannady, Fred L. Kimball Com- 
pany, Waterloo, Towa. 

41.— W. M. Oungst, Fred L. Kimball Com- 
pany, Waterloo, Iowa. 

42.—L. E. Dennison, Toronto, Ontario. 

43.— Ronald TT. Streeter, Commonwealth 
Press, Worcester, Massachusetts. 

44.— Millard F. Slater, Welch Publishing 
Company, Welch, West Virginia. 

45.— A. Sagermann, Service Printing Com- 
pany, Canton, Ohio. 

46.—H. A. Petersen, Newman Grove Re- 
porter, Newman Grove, Nebraska. 

47.— W. U. S. Gerhart, Department of Print- 
ing, Glen Mills Schools, Glen Mills, Pennsyl- 
vania, 

48.— Oscar Queen, Denver, Colorado. 

49, 50.— Joseph Lenny, R. P. Shortz Co., 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

51.— Joseph Collins, with M. B. Brown, New 
York city. 

52.— H. S. Ahlstrom, Journal Press, Inc., 
Tamestown, New York. 

53, 54.— Harry E. Shrope, Phillipsburg, New 
Jersey. 

55.— William Eskew, Eskew Job Print, Ports- 
mouth, Ohio. 

56.— T. George Middleton, Pleasantville, New 
Jersey. 

57.— Biggers, The Printer, Houston, Texas. 

58.— E. R Stephens, The Standard, Hoosick 
Falls, New York. 

59, 60.—H. H. Foster, State Reformatory, 
Anamosa, Iowa. 

61.— William P. Purcell, State Reformatory, 


. Anamosa, Iowa. 


62.— Jesse Ault, State Reformatory, Anamosa, 
Iowa. 


63, 64.— Harvey Southern, State Reforma- 
tory, Anamosa, Iowa. 

65, 66.— Ben Wiley, Charleston, Illinois. 

67.— W. F. Corenke, Portage, Wisconsin. 

68, 60, 70, 71, 72, 73.—A. Sagermann, Service 
Printing Company, Canton, Ohio. 

74.—A. C. McKellar, Dennison-McKellar 
Company, Stockton, California. 

75.—William Glass, Ralston Industrial School, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

76.— Thomas Gibson, Ralston Industrial 
School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

77.— Lloyd Morris, Ralston Industrial School, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

78.— Francis Frank, Ralston Industrial 
School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

79, 80.— W. R. Black, Windsor, Ontario. 

81.— William George Coulls, London, On- 
tario. 

82, 83, 84, 85.—John McIntyre Murray, 
Young & McCallister, Los Angeles, California. 

86, 87.— Fred Springfield, Frank B. McCurdy 
Company, Houston, Texas. 

88.— Melim R. Smith, The Grit Printery, 
Wichita, Kansas, 

89.— A. Houle, Ottawa, Ontario. 

90.— William H. Richards, Schnepp & Barnes, 
Springfield, Illinois. 

91.-— Robert J. Bantle, St. Louis, Missouri. 

92.— David J. Lesler, The Sutton Press, Inc., 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

93, 94.—R. E. St. Clair, The Paragon Press, 
Montgomery, Alabama. 

95, 96.— Ezra R. Singleton, Niagara Falls, 
New York. 

97.— Charles K. Flaskamp, Instructor in 
Printing, Lincoln High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 

98.— H. L. Osborne, Los Angeles, California. 

99.— George W. Glenn, Duluth, Minnesota. 

100, 101, 102, 103.— Morris Reiss Press, New 
York city. 
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BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and will be promptly answered in this department. 


Form of Indefinite Article. 


C. E. S., Wilmington, Ohio, writes: “In setting an article 
recently, I came across the following sentence: ‘A unique 
decorative scheme has been,’ etc. In setting this article I made 
it read ‘An unique,’ etc. It was marked on me. Will you please 
tell me if I am correct or not, and if not why not?” 

Answer.— It was not correct to set the sentence different 
from copy. The proofreader was right in marking it, and 
would have acted wrongly in leaving it unmarked. And the 
same would have been true of the reverse action. When the 
copy says “an unique ” * it should be so printed, and when copy 
says “a unique” it should be so in print. My answer takes 
this seemingly neutral form because, while I hold one mode of 
expression to be right and the other wrong, and while I am 
convinced that my choice is upheld by prevalent usage and 
common sense, it is equally true that many real scholars make 
the opposite choice and are just as strongly convinced that they 
are correct. It is nearly universal American usage to speak 
and write of a unique thing, and very common British usage 
to write of an unique thing. Goold Brown expresses what I 
hold to be the common-sense rule as follows: “A is used in 
preference to an whenever the following word begins with a 
consonant sound; as, a man, a house, a wonder, a one, a yew, 
a use, a ewer. Thus the consonant sounds of w and y, even 
when expressed by other letters, require a and not an before 
them.” Elsewhere he says: “It is the sound only that gov- 
erns the form of the article, and not the letter itself.” Plainly, 
according to this, our correspondent was not correct, and his 
copy was correct. It is risky for a compositor to set anything 
different from copy, also for a proofreader to change anything 
from copy, except the plainly accidental errors that admit no 
question. Cases like that here considered are peculiarly liable 
to difficulty, because practically every writer is sure that his 
way is the correct way, and can easily find support for it in 
the best literature. In my own speech or writing, “a unique” 
anything will always be the form of expression; but as a proof- 
reader, working on ordinary commercial work in ordinary cir- 
cumstances, when copy has “an unique” I shall always leave 
it so, simply because the proofreader’s security rests largely 
on adherence to the form in copy. I can not refrain from 
saying, most emphatically, that in my were se the wc way 
really to correct any such use is to change “ * to “a,” and 
not the contrary action of our questioner. 


Bad Manners and Capitals. 

A morning newspaper recently published a letter to the 
editor which I quote in full: ‘Some years ago I wrote a 
little letter to you in the interest of honoring such words as 
father and mother with capitals when capitals are due. When 
these words are used as proper names they have as good right 
to the initial capital as any other names, yet this distinction is 
commonly denied them. The ordinary novelist will write a 
child’s nickname for his dog with a capital and the child’s 
name for his mother with a small m, ‘Look, mamma, look at 
Wag!’ That is nothing less than an iniquity, but it is common 
in the books, magazines, and newspapers of the day. There 
are persons incapable of appreciating the distinction between 
the expressions ‘I said to my father’ and ‘I said to Father,’ 


Replies can not be made by mail. 


and such persons will always write father with a small f be- 
cause it is so printed in the dictionary. But I appeal to you 
and your intelligent readers and writers to regard this real 
distinction and to discountenance a prevalent exhibition of bad 
manners in writing. Beginning proper names with capitals is 
not a matter of meticulous nicety, but of ordinary decorum.” 

This presents pretty clearly one man’s opinions, but that 
man makes some assertions which many others will not accept 
as true, especially that father and mother are, in certain uses, 
proper names. Usage is certainly divided, and it seems to me 
impossible to ascertain which practice prevails. We shall gladly 
welcome a number of letters with full expression of opinion 
on all the questions raised by the protest as quoted. I shall 
here state my opinion, and hope it will not prevent any one 
from expressing any opposite conviction that may be thought 
worth while. 

I favor the use of capitals as indicated in the quotation, but 
can not understand how the words in question can be proper 
names. Another puzzling matter is the assertion of iniquity 
in writing any word with a small initial letter. It seems to me 
that inequity might be reasonably charged, but not iniquity. 
And the charge of bad manners in such a case is beyond my 
comprehension. The whole subject seems to be of a trifling 
nature until one realizes what a large body of practice may be 
affected, for the few words mentioned are exactly like a great 
many others, which should all be treated in the same way. 
I can not see how considerations of dignity enter into these 
questions. Neither Father nor Mother seems a bit more dig- 
nified than father or mother, and the same is true of King and 
king, General and general, and many more. 


Possessive Form. 


R. E. W., Carthage, Missouri, writes: “We have had a 
good deal of discussion at our print-shop about a sentence like 
this: ‘Mrs. Thomas’ paper dealt with the American Indian.’ 
I think the apostrophe after ‘ Thomas’ is sufficient, but our 
other operator insists there should also be an s after the apos- 
trophe, thus: ‘Mrs. Thomas’s,’ etc. I think when there is an s 
before the apostrophe in forming a possessive there should not 
be one after it. Also, I think that a noun ending in ¢ or x 
comes under the same rule as one ending in s. Am I right or 
wrong in these things? ” 

Answer.— According to my opinion you are wrong in these 
things, and the apostrophe and s should be used in each in- 
stance. The omission of the extra letter, however, is very 
common, although I think it is not prescribed by any good 
grammarian. The difference in practice has existed with prac- 
tically no change since the time when the apostrophe was first 
used for the possessive, but always with the weight of authority 
favoring the apostrophe and s, as in “ Thomas’s.” So strongly 
was this favored by Goold Brown, a grammarian whose deci- 
sions have been adopted unchanged by many later writers, that 
he even asserted that O. B. Peirce, who published a grammar 
in 1840, had not yet learned to write the possessive case of his 
own name correctly, because Peirce called his book Peirce’ 
Grammar. Bullions’s Practical Grammar also is an old one, 
but Bullions’s observation on this subject might just as aptly 
have been written today. He said: “There is considerable 
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diversity of opinion and usage on this point. Some few [he 
should have said a great many] insist on retaining s after the 
apostrophe in every position; as, ‘ Xanthus’s stock of patience.’ 
—L’Estrange. Others drop the s only before a word beginning 
with an s or an s sound; while others drop the s wherever the 
use of it would produce harshness or difficulty of pronuncia- 
tion. Though in this last the usage which omits the s is less 
prevalent and less accurate than that which retains it, yet, 
from the sanction it has obtained, from the stiffness and harsh- 
ness which retaining the s often occasions, and from the ten- 
dency in all spoken language to abbreviation and euphony, it 
seems destined to prevail against all arguments to the con- 
trary.” When such prevalence can be proved —as it can not 
be now —I shall change my practice, though not my prefer- 
ence, and write Thomas’ instead of Thomas’s. The only safe 
practice for operator or proofreader now is to follow copy, 
unless specially instructed to use one form always, or in a 
particular work, regardless of copy. 





EVEN A PROSPECT LIKES TO SEE HIS NAME 
IN PRINT. 
BY CLARENCE T. HUBBARD. 


“Show your prospect his name in print and your sale will 
be helped along by a good percentage.” So advises the star 
salesman of a New England print-shop. Whenever this enter- 
prising salesman has finished his rounds of regular customers 
he devotes all the rest of the time toward developing new busi- 
ness. Instead of merely calling on the head of a concern for 
the purpose of talking over matters regarding printing, he 
always makes it a point to bring some specimen of printed 
matter especially arranged to fit the house he is soliciting. It 
may be a “dummy ” of a suggestive booklet, it may be a set of 
rules for distribution among the employees, or it may be just 
a sample of plain engraving. Whatever the sample is, this 
salesman makes it a point to have the prospect’s name printed 
in somewhere. 

“The man you are after, no matter whether he is a coal 
dealer, a grocer or a bank president,” says this sales maker, 
“ will always show some interest when he sees /iis name in cold 
print.” 

The strange part of it is that most of the men he solicits are 
executives and storekeepers who have their names in print con- 
stantly, and generally on paper lying about on their desks, to 
say nothing of letter-heads, bill-heads and the like. Yet having 
their names on a new form of printed matter seems to be a 
key of attraction. 

The name alone won’t fatten the salesman’s commission 
account, but the name plus a little diplomatic salesmanship will. 
In fact, this particular salesman has on record a big order 
secured through this idea applied to “ appointment sheets.” He 
ran across a ruled sheet in an insurance executive’s office which 
bore the heading, “Appointments.” Under this heading was 
the executive’s name, his title and a line for the date. The rest 
of the sheet was given over to ruled lines, with both sides ruled 
off under headings useful in marking the time of each appoint- 
ment. 

The official on whose desk he found this “ appointment 
shect ” gave him an order for some of the sheets bearing his 
own name in place of the man’s name then printed thereon — 
it was a form the executive had picked up elsewhere. As the 
official had no objection to the salesman using the idea it proved 
a seller. Having a large quantity of the sheets printed, the 
salesman arranged to have samples printed bearing the names 
of various prospects. Approaching these prospects — busy 
business men—he exhibited the “appointment sheet” and 
explained its value. The executives solicited immediately evi- 
denced interest when observing their name already in print, 
and he secured numerous orders. The outstanding feature of 
the orders was the fact that they came from houses some of 
which had their own printing-presses. “Have something worth 
while to show your new prospect,” advises this printing sales 
star, “then fill in his name in proper type and your sale is 
half made.” 
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WALTER WILLIAMS —PRINTER-EDUCATOR. 


BY CHARLES S. BROWN. 


Booneville (Mo.) Topic, and asked for the 

Bi position of “devil.” The editor, who was 

i] also the proprietor, looked the lad over and 

finally bargained to teach him the printer’s 

trade, and pay him a salary of 75 cents a 

week. That boy was Walter Williams, who 

since that time has faithfully followed the 

calling of the “art preservative of all arts,” and while so doing 

has risen to be ranked among the world’s leaders of thought 
and education. 

To the writer of this biographical sketch, Mr. Williams 
recently said: “ Yes, sir, I was a printer’s ‘ devil’ in the office 
of the Booneville Topic. My salary was 75 cents a week, and 
I can say that I earned that salary, whatever may be said as to 
my earning salaries since that time. My work was that which 
falls to the lot of ‘ printer’s devils — washing rollers, sweeping 
floors, building fires, sawing and splitting wood, running 
errands, feeding the Country Campbell press, and pulling the 
Washington hand-press. I mastered the ‘devil’s’ work and 
later became a job-printer; afterwards a newspaper writer, 
reporter, editor and publisher, with experience on the St. Louis, 
Kansas City and New York newspapers; in fact on newspapers 
throughout the world.” 

In 1908 the curators of the University of Missouri elected 
Walter Williams dean of the School of Journalism, the first 
school of journalism to be organized in the world. Dr. Wil- 
liams has held this position since that time. There are now 
over three hundred students in the School of Journalism of the 
University of Missouri, and the attendance increases annually. 

Walter Williams has made two trips around the world; 
first in 1902-1904, as commissioner of the St. Louis exposition 
to the foreign press, traveling in the interests of the exposition; 
later, in 1913-1914, as a Fellow of the Kahn Foundation for 
Foreign Travel of American teachers. He has visited the capi- 
tals and many of the smaller cities and towns of the following 
countries: Canada, Great Britain and Ireland, France, Belgium, 
Holland, Germany, Russia, Austria-Hungary, Switzerland, 
Italy, Turkey, Egypt, Ceylon, India, Burma, the Federated 
Malay States, the Straits Settlements, Java, Australia, New 
Guinea, the Philippine Islands, China, and Japan. In _ his 
travels, Dr. Williams has called at the offices of more than 2,000 
newspapers printed and published in the countries visited. 

Prior to his tours around the world, he was editor and part 
owner of the Booneville Advertiser, 1884-1889. The writer of 
this sketch, at that time a traveling salesman for a printers’ 
supply house, sold supplies to Mr. Williams while he was con- 
nected with the Advertiser. He was later editor of the Colum- 
bia (Mo.) Herald, the St. Louis Presbyterian, and the Daily 
State Tribune, of Jefferson City, Missouri, and he established 
The Country Editor, a monthly publication, in 1895. Dr. Wil- 
liams has also been active in organization matters, having been 
president of the Missouri Press Association in 1887, and of 
the National Editorial Association in 1895; in 1902 he served 
as president for North America at the International Press 
Congress, Berne, Switzerland; and was the organizer and first 
secretary of the World’s Press Parliament at the St. Louis 
exposition in 1904. In 1915 he was chosen as the first presi- 
dent of the Press Congress of the World, at the same time 
being a director in the International Press Congress, San Fran- 
cisco. Dr. Williams was chairman of the Executive Board of 
the curators of the University of Missouri from 1898 to 1908, 
when he was elected dean of the School of Journalism. He is 
a member of the Autour du Monde (Paris), the National Press 
Club (Washington), and is a Fellow of the British Institute 
of Journalists. 

Dr. Williams’ writings include: ‘“ How the Cap’n Saved 
the Day,” “ Some Saints and Some Sinners in the Holy Land”; 
also several historical works: “ The State of Missouri,” “ His- 
tory of Missouri,” “ Missouri Since the Civil War,” “ Eloquent 
Sons of the South,” “From Missouri to the Isle of Mull,” 
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“ History of Northeast Missouri,” “ History of Northwest Mis- 
souri.” “The Practice of Journalism” and “The World’s Jour- 
nalism,” published in 1911 and 1915, also are his productions. 

The foundation of Walter Williams’ education started in 
the printing-office. It seems only fair that the printer should 


be given a leading place in educational matters, since he stands 
out prominently as the developer of the mentality of man. The 
printer is the educator of students, school-teachers, college pro- 
fessors, tradesmen, business men, professional men, statesmen, 
and presidents. 


Printers have revised the speeches of senators 


































Walter Williams, LL.D. 
Printer, educator, traveler, author, dean of the School of 
Journalism, University of Missouri, Columbia. 


and congressmen, and have corrected them in grammar and 
punctuation so that the reader could get the real thought of 
the orator. 

Among those who stand out prominently in the printing and 
journalistic world we find the names of Benjamin Franklin, 
John Quincy Adams, Daniel Webster, Horace Greeley, James 
A. Garfield, Charles A. Dana, William McKinley, Joseph Pulit- 
zer, Joseph Medill, Robert W. Patterson, and the subject of 
this sketch, Dr. Walter Williams. 

Says Dr. Williams: “Journalism is the portrait record of 
the life and interests of humanity, the expression of contem- 
porary thought, the interpretation of a people’s heart and mind. 
Sometimes the record is blurred or blotched, the expression 
distorted and unfair, the interpretation stifled and inaccurate. 
The journalist, who is by turn and in different places, recorder, 
advocate, buyer and seller of news, entertainer, judge, tribune, 
teacher, interpreter, public servant, has all countries for his 
own. Sometimes, because of fault or circumstance beyond his 
control, he gives undue emphasis to one or another aspect of 
his kaleidoscopic calling. Journalism, universal in its concern, 
existence, and appeal, is a world professor. As a world pro- 
fessor it is fairly representative of the world. Altogether, 
whatever the apparent conceptions, journalism is everywhere 
better than the average man would make it, even if it has not 
everywhere attained to what the best would wish. And the 
tendency in the world’s journalism is toward the higher things.” 

Let us pause and think of the progress the world has made 
since the art of printing was discovered four hundred years 
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ago. Then it was that the first book was issued from the press, 
yet we have proofs that the principles upon which printing 
was ultimately developed existed among the ancient Egyptians 
and Assyrians. The Chinese took it up later, and finally Guten- 
berg, through his master mind, forged ahead with inventions 
that gave something broadening to the intellect and strengthen- 
ing to the mentality of the human family. 

Linking up the history of the development of printing with 
the history of the progress of mankind, we find that as print- 
ing has been allowed to flourish, man has made greater and 
more rapid progress, civilization has advanced. On the con- 
trary, when printing has been suppressed and efforts have been 
made to prevent the spread of the printed word, mankind has 
retrograded. 

Russia, with its millions of human beings with undeveloped 
minds, will never reach a high standard of civilization until 
the printer and the journalist are sent to her in vast numbers. 
The writer firmly believes that, within the next ten years, twenty 
thousand newspapers will be started and published in Russia. 
The people will learn to read, and then will the development of 
their mental being be fitted for better and higher things. It 
was a printer who said, “ The people’s laws define usages, or- 
dain liberty, teach reverence and obedience, establish justice, 
and are founded on common sense and honesty.” When twenty 
thousand newspapers start in Russia, her people will learn that 
these words are true. 

All of humanity with an undeveloped mentality through 
lack of knowledge of the right of world affairs, can only be 
set right by honest, clean printing and journalistic propaganda. 
That remedy should commence with the awakening of the 
child’s sense of reason and the broadening of his intellect as 
he advances in years. 

Walter Williams, the first dean of the first school of jour- 
nalism in the world, is nobly doing his utmost to develop the 
minds of the young people who attend the University of Mis- 
souri, so that they may go out to the nations of the world and, 
through journalistic work, plant the seed for the good of 
humanity, and Walter Williams, the printer-educator, will go 
down in the world’s history as a benefactor of the peoples of 
the world because of his efforts in behalf of humanity. 





SPECIAL EDITIONS. 


When it comes to pass that a blight has laid hold upon the 
Sanctum, and the Till no longer gives forth the cheering whis- 
per of Contented Currency, and the two Uneasy Dimes quarrel 
with one another for sole possession — 

When the Heaviest Advertiser is in the East Buying 
Goods — 

When the Job-Presses no longer romp — 

Between the days of the Wedding Cards and the Great Fall 
Auctions — 

In the evil doldrums by the Trade called Dull — 

Then comes the happy Vision of the Special Edition. 

Upon the cover of a Dummy appears the portrait of a Dam- 
sel of great Comeliness, one unused to baking bread, perhaps. 
but an ardent disciple of Georgette and the Marcel — 

Or perhaps a picture of Uncle Sam — 

Or that of a Grim Goddess surrounded by Vegetables and 
Farm Machinery — 

Or that of a Veteran of the Argonne — 

And within are many pages wherein the merchants may tell 
the world — 

And the town tightwads fall for their Pictures — 

And there is Much Cussing — 

And Running Out of Sorts — 

And then the Day of Publication! 

And the Banker’s sad but firm refusal to take any more 
deposits, as his vaults and cellar and woodshed are now filled 
with funds from the Sanctum — 

And you step proudly home, hand the wife a dollar — 

And she points out five typographical errors — 

And you slink out upon the piazza to smoke and reflect — 

That is life in the Sanctum! — Roe C. Chase. 
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MHIS THEN, IS TO ANNOUNCE; That The Leebold 
Candy Company, Incorporated, a New York Corporation 
with $200,000 capital, has purchased the business of the 
Standard Nutmeat Company, Incorporated, and has now 
opened its new factory at 1070-1072 Mission Street, San 
Francisco, California 8 The management and control of 


a the Leebold Candy Company, Incorporated, remains in 
the hands of Mrs. Leebold and her husband, and they have associated with 


them Mr. J. J. Maurice, who will be production manager and Vice-President. 


8 WORD about Mr. Maurice 
mpi} will not be amiss, so let us 
> 74 tell you that he learned the 

Z2\Te¥) practical end of the candy 
business in France, where he was born, 
and had charge of a number of well- 
known candy establishments “over 
there” in France, England, and Switz- 
erland, and in the good old U. S. A. He 
has extensive experience in New York, 
Boston and Chicago, and we believe he 
is one of the ablest men in the world in 
the candy manufacturing business, and 
one of the main reasons why he is 
associated with the Leebold folks is 
because he doesn’t know anything 
about making cheap candies—having 
never learned the rudiments. Mrs. 
Leebold’s candies are “Distinctly Dif- 
ferent” now, and always will be as long 
as the name of Leebold is associated 
with them. 





@ The Leebold Candy Company do not 
claim to have the biggest candy factory 
in the world; but they do claim to have 
a factory that is immaculately clean. 
Super-cleanliness, the use of the purest 
materials, the employment of candy- 
makers who are conscientious, skillful 
and obsessed with the determination 
to make nuts and candies of the Leebold 
Company the most delicious, whole- 
some and toothsome—‘“Distinctly Dif- 
ferent”—products, has brought pres- 
tige and prosperity to the institution; 
its history is one of expansion, growth, 
progress 3 38 

These “Distinctly Different” can- 
dies and salted nuts are an asset to any 
dealer’s trade, and inquiries are respect- 
fully solicited and prompt attention to 
such assured. 
LEEBOLD CANDY COMPANY 


1070 Mission St., SAN Francisco, CALIFORNIA 
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=A1TH My Feet on ! 
the Ground 3% ! 


Oe Bert Hubbard 


DON’T believe in ghosts. 

@ I don’t believe in miracles. 

@ I don’t believe in material- ; 
ization of messages from the spirit 
world se se 
@ I never saw a ghost nor recog- 
= nized a miracle nor received a : 
—=—==— message from a departed spirit. 
q coc, messages from Elbert Hubbard have been sent 
to me from many people. None of them bore any characteristic 
statements se s© ' 
@ Once I went to a “trumpet” meeting at the invitation of : 


Scieaheaaitaint deshoteeieaestenietedededeietedieied 





a friend. The room was absolutely dark. On the table around 
which we sat (about a dozen people) were two things—a guitar ; 
and a tin horn. This horn was about three feet long—just a good ' 
big fish horn. I looked through it before the lights were put out. 
H . There was no squawker in it—nothing. 
@ We sat in a circle and held hands. Had to do it for if we let re 
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Che Ribevators 


The Cream of Elbert Hubbard’s Writings 


Tue text was selected by him- 
self—one of his last acts before 
taking that fateful journey on 
the Lusirania—and contains, 
inter alia, many rare and out-of- 
print Roycroft books, complete 
in themselves, notably: The Man 
of Sorrows, White Hyacinths, the 
famous Message to Garcia, and 
those two powerful literary min- 
iatures, The Titanic and The Pot- 
ter’s Field. Q Printed from classic 
type on special Roycroft, water- 
marked, deckle-edge paper and 
bound in boards, half vellum, gilt 
top, back and sides stamped in 
gold, silk marker and headbands. 
g It is a book that adds grace, 
dignity and value to any library. 


Che Ropvperott 


An Outspoken Little Magazine 


A LIVELY, likeable monthly pub- 
lication edited by Bert Hubbard. 
It stands for Americanism and 
progressiveness and speaks the 
truth with force and directness. 
It is a constructive magazine that 
will increase your capacity for 
friendship, thinkery, and ideals. 


Both for Three Dollars and Fifty Cents 
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In this department the problems of job composition will be discussed, and illustrated with numerous examples. 
specialized and treated as exhaustively as possible, the examples being criticized on fundamental principles — the basis of all art expression. 
By this method the printer will develop his taste and skill, not on mere dogmatic assertion, but on recognized 


and clearly defined laws. Replies can not be made by mail. 


X— INTERPRETATIVE DISPLAY—A SUMMARY.* 


SORQyNy 4 ISPLAY, as previously stated, has two 
an prime objects — to interpret and to 
attract. The preceding articles of this 


series have been largely devoted to a 
consideration of display in its capacity 
for interpretation — that is, assisting 
the mere words by forms of arrange- 
ment, in effect like an extended sys- 
tem of punctuation, in such manner as 
to imitate inflection and gesture in 
oratory. The second object of dis- 
play — to attract attention — remains largely to be considered. 
It involves a dressing up of the bare setting of type by ornament 
and harmonious association of parts in such manner as to make 


BY J. L. FRAZIER. 





Your Goods 
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fe@1OUR PROFITS are 
X74 dependent on the 
selling of them. In- 
telligent advertisin3 is the 
lever that starts sellin? on a 
large scale. Your profits are 
in proportion to the selling 
power of your advertising. 














Therefore, be judicious. 
Issue advertising, that 


| will SELL your goods. 





















These discussions and the examples will be 


the composition as a whole pleasing to the eye of the reader 
and therefore effective in drawing attention. 

Fortunately, both objects, interpretation and attraction, 
may be attained at the same time and frequently by the same 
means. This does not mean that success in form and style 
involves success in interpretation as well, or that a setting 
made with the sole object of interpretation in view necessarily 
carries with it an appearance such as will effectively attract 
the eye. In the design of Fig. 1, appearance seems to have been 
the dominant consideration, with little thought of clarity of 
expression, while in Fig. 2 the objective seems to have been 
interpretation without so much attention to effectiveness of 
appearance. Neither can be considered wholly successful — 
complete success in type-display can only be attained by an 
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intelligent blending of the two features of interpretation and 
attraction in the same form. 

While it must be admitted that the qualities of display 
which attract the reader’s attention are the first to serve, and 
must complete their work before reading is begun and type 
may interpret, the interpretative qualities are plainly the 
more fundamental. 

Furthermore, the fact that the attracting qualities function 
first is no reason why they should be determined upon first. 
At the outset, see that the type says what it has to say clearly 
and distinctly, and with proper emphasis, and when that is 
assured — and not until then — give it all the grace, beauty 
and distinction that you can. By all means embellish your 
type-page with appropriate decoration if it will help the effect 
of what you are saying, if it will be good to look at and invite 
attention; but don’t use decoration merely for the sake of 
ornamentation, or because it will add something supposedly 
artistic to the form. More important still, never use decoration 
which overshadows the impressiveness of the advertising 
message contained in the type. 

Inasmuch as the interpretative qualities are the more 
fundamental, they have been considered in advance of the 
qualities which serve only to attract. The latter are largely 
bound up in the fundamental principles of form and design — 
shape harmony, tone harmony, balance, proportion, etc.— and 
other features which, although scarcely meriting the term 
“principle,” exert some influence in attracting attention. This 
giving consideration to the quality which functions first is 
not prompted by an opinion that interpretative display can 
function alone and within a displeasing, hence unattractive, 
form, but especially because it forms a basis from which the 
devices of display which produce good form may be most 
logically built up. Furthermore, the great majority of com- 
positors and designers of type-display already have a better 
understanding of, and are more successful with, the devices 
that attract than with those which interpret. There is great 
need for the understanding that the sense of things as well as 
the sight may be assisted by the intelligence of the display. 

Therefore, before taking up the consideration of those 
devices of display which have their effect in attracting atten- 
tion, it seems advisable to go over again those numerous 
devices which tend to make type-display clear, direct and 
certain. For convenience in later reference, which will be 
required, a letter is placed before each of these devices, which 
are as follows: 

(a) The employment of type-faces that are legible. 

(b) The use of a single series or a few harmonious faces for 
unity of effect. 

(c) Providing distinction, thereby effecting emphasis, by 
employing contrast of ‘‘ white and black.” 

(d) Providing distinction, thereby effecting emphasis, by 
employing contrast of ‘big and little.” 

(e) Providing distinction, thereby effecting emphasis, by 
employing contrast of “‘far and near.” 

(f) Providing distinction, thereby effecting emphasis, by 
employing contrast of “different faces.” 

(g) Subordinating the parts of minor importance in order to 
give chief points recognition at a glance. 

(h) Maintaining a logical order among the parts by pre- 
senting “one thing at a time.” 

(i) Treating a complex piece of display as made up of a 
number of smaller displays, properly related, and each a simple 
piece of display in itself. 

(j) Placing white space between lines, making indentions, 
etc., for the purpose of providing “illumination.” 

(k) Employment of margin to preserve unity. 

(1) Using capitals in headings for emphasis and dignity. 

(m) Making changes between capitals, lower-case and 
italics for distinction and emphasis. 
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The reader must not consider for a moment that all the 
foregoing devices of interpretative display, which tend to make 
words in print clearer and more quickly and surely understood, 
should be employed in every form on which he works. All of 
them will not always be required, for quite frequently a choice 
will have to be made between them. For instance, it may be a 
question whether to set an important line in a bolder face (c), 
a larger size (d), or in a different face entirely (f). In an open 
display with plenty of space the contrast of “‘big and little” 
will generally suffice to give the important lines due prominence, 
whereas if there is more matter it may be necessary to resort 
to the contrast of “‘black and white.” The contrast of “differ- 
ent faces’? should seldom be employed, and then as a general 
rule only in the one big display point for the sake of distinction 
or in the very subordinate parts of the display where it is 
considered that a line, perforce in small size, should have con- 
siderable prominence, under which conditions that form of 
contrast may be employed. However, it might prove interest- 
ing to consider how many of these devices may be employed 
in the simplest form of type composition. 

In illustration of these points Figs. 3, 4 and 5 are shown. 
In Fig. 3 we have a short piece of copy set in one paragraph, 
and without display. In reading it the first time the chances 


The Unconscious: He 
who knows and knows not 
he knows is asleep. Wake 
him. 


Fic. 3. 


The 
Unconscious: He who 
Knows and Knows 
Not He Knows is 
Asleep. Wake 
Him. 


FIG. 4. 


are a pause will be made at a point where none is intended and 
where it will cause the reader to misunderstand, at least to 
fail to understand clearly, in which case it can not impress him 
forcibly. The same matter may be displayed in a symmetrical 
manner, and in a form which is pleasing to the eye because of 
its attractive pattern, and yet prove no clearer on first reading, 
if indeed it is not harder to read (Fig. 4). This example demon- 
strates clearly that display for the sake of form alone does not 
necessarily enable the reader to understand the message clearly 
and quickly. 

In contrast with Figs. 3 and 4 take Fig. 5, which has been 
prepared with some care as to interpretation. It can be read 
quickly and easily, and the thought of the writer may be clearly 
and quickly grasped by the reader. 

Let us see, now, what devices of display for interpretation 
are involved in the arrangement of Fig. 5. First, we will note 
that it is legible (a) because of the use of a plain old-style 
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roman for all except the heading, which is in black letter. (A 
little black letter as here used is legible enough, though too large 
use of it, like roman capitals, should be avoided because it is 
difficult to read, owing to the complex character of the letters.) 
Unity in Fig. 5 is secured largely by the margin of white space 
around it (k), although the harmony between the type-faces 
used (b) has its effect to that end also. Since the copy is brief 
there is little need for subordination, one of the important 
devices in the list, it being employed only to bring out the 
heading, which is given distinction as well as emphasis by 
contrast of faces (f), although the space between this line and 
those below, somewhat greater than that between the lines of 


“The Cnconscious 


He Who Knows 
“and 


° Knows Not He Knows 
“is Asleep. 


° Wake Him. 


roman (e), increases the emphasis, which is further augmented 
by the fact that the heading, in addition to being set in a dif- 
ferent face, appears in a slightly larger type (d) than the lines 
which appear below. 

All the lines in Fig. 5 are more emphatic and clear because 
of the distribution of white space (j) throughout the form. 
Just as the margin of white space (k) which surrounds the group 
of lines as a whole provides an effect of unity, and, as will be 
demonstrated later, causes it to attract greater attention, so 
subordinate or interior marginal spaces around the several 
lines cause them to stand out in a manner comparable to the 
admission of light amidst any collection of dark objects. We 
are able to recognize words better because of the spaces between 
them, and in like manner we are better able to recognize the 
groups of words in lines when those lines are set off as entities 
by reason of the white space that surrounds them. This is in 
addition to the effect produced by the lines being of different 
length. As a matter of fact, it is not so much because the long 
lines of display such as in Fig. 5 are longer than their neighbors 
that they are more emphatic as because of the greater white 
space above and below them. In this example, lines 2 and 4 
are quite long compared to their neighbors 3 and 5, and it will 
be noticed that the spaces which extend in from the sides of 
the short lines and stand above or below, or both, the long lines 
have a readily recognized value. As a matter of fact, the 
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larger spaces flanking the short word ‘“‘and”’ separate the 
phrase ‘‘He Who Knows” from the phrase ‘Knows Not He 
Knows” quite as effectively as if the two lines remained in their 
respective positions and the space between were entirely blank. 
Line 5 is spaced farther from line 4 than the lines above are 
from each other because “‘is asleep” is longer than ‘‘and”’ and 
therefore would not allow sufficient space below line 4 if spaced 
the same as the lines above. 

There are other reasons for varying the spacing between 
lines than the general illumination of the type-design. For 
example, the increased space between lines 4 and 5 separates 
the long subject of the sentence, lines 2, 3 and 4, from the short 
predicate “‘is asleep.”” Such separation might be justified as 
having grammatical authority even though not demanded by 
punctuation. It would be quite the natural thing to pause 
before ‘‘is.”’ 

So far as is possible, display should give printed matter the 
clearness of good speech. Type is to written speech what 
sound is to spoken words, the pitch, softening or emphasizing 
the tone, ranging from one phase to another harmoniously. 
These qualities that make up inflection, and which are almost 
equal to gestures, have their counterpart in type-faces and their 
environment and blending. They are available to every com- 
positor and designer of advertising, and success in type display 
is in direct proportion to the extent to which they are given 
consideration. 

Let us then take up Fig. 5 in this light and see what we 
discover. First of all, the subject is announced in a tone and 
manner different from the rest. This is accomplished in display 
by a contrasting face of type (f) and a little larger size of type 
(d) and a distinct separation of white space (e). The line “He 
Who Knows” constitutes a speaker’s natural first division of 
the matter, with the word ‘‘Knows” emphasized, which 
emphasis is provided in our display by the change to italic (m). 
Quite as naturally another pause would ensue after ‘Knows 
Not He Knows,” which is likewise a separate line in the display, 
repeating the emphasis previously placed on ‘‘knows” by the 
use of italic (m). Italic, a compact, running letter, suggests a 
speaker’s hurrying or ‘“‘huddling” of words. The italic letter 
is much used where it is desired to give a graphic representa- 
tion of the quality of quickness, the very nature of the letter’s 
construction being suggestive of speed and quick movement. 

A good orator, who impresses his thoughts on the minds of 
his hearers by the clearness of his enunciation, and by placing 
significant stress on the important words, would speak ‘“‘is 
asleep” deliberately in order that it might ‘‘soak in,” so to 
speak, and with a lowering of the voice. “‘Wake Him,” an 
ejaculation, suggests a louder and more emphatic tone, and, in 
order that it may approximate the effect of the speaker, 
requires a little stronger letter, namely twenty-point instead of 
eighteen-point. Owing to this increase in size, and the fact 
that the line is set apart somewhat from the rest of the display, 
it can be seen that it has a force at least approximating that 
of the spoken words. 

It may appear that the points above made are somewhat 
too finely drawn, especially since the copy is brief and does not 
permit the use of bolder contrasts commonly employed in 
displaywork. They are shown here in the simplest form 
possible in order that their significance may not be overlooked. 
As a matter of fact, the principles outlined and involved apply 
not only to small displays of a more or less refined nature, but 
more emphatically to larger forms of a more complex nature. 
They are applicable to closely-set matter as well as to open 
displays, but if illustrated at the start in such forms, where 
there might be a multiplicity of considerations, their effect 
might not be so readily apparent to one giving them considera- 
tion for the first time. The tendency might then be to over- 
look important points when attention to such a great number 
was required. 











The Printer-Artists 








ONG life to the printer-artists! May their tribe increase! The saving 
remnant to whom printing is more than so much black ink on so much 
white paper! New and artistic ideas are theirs: they climb out of the 
ruts that have been beaten hard by the tramping of many feet; they 
leave the ink-bedaubed trails of their predecessors; they fear not to 
venture out into new business pastures: they are the Daniel Boones of 
Printerdom. There is distinction, difference, charm in their work: 
there is freshness, vividness, beauty, which makes it say with insistent 
voice: ‘Read me!” A business proposition set forth in such typo- 
graphical beauty becomes an irresistible lure, ‘‘a thing of beauty and a 
joy forever,’ and ever calls to the human rivulets: ‘‘Flow into me!” 


I love a fine job of printing as I love a painting by 
one of the old masters. Does it not sing to me as the 
mocker sings in the boughs of my pepper tree, and is it 
not as pleasant to my eye as the foam on the dancing 
stream? Why should there not be variety, and taste, 
and individuality in the printing art?) Why not mix ideas 
and ink and get out of our typographical rut? 

When we compare the work of the artist printers with 
some of the atrocious jobs that are perpetrated — jobs 
that need labeling, ‘“‘This is a job of printing!” lest a 
man say “What is this?’’ and some fellow-mortal reply, 
“This is a huge blot on creation!’’"— we are strongly re- 
minded of the old conundrum: ‘‘ What is the largest room 
in the world?” and the answer: ‘‘Room for improvement. ” 

Not every artist works on canvas or sees an angel 
in the common block of marble. A daub of ink is as dis- 
tressing to some men as the work of an unskilled dauber 
upon canvas is to others. Thank the Lord for the printer- 
artists who have eyes, and taste, and ambition! Is not 
“variety the spice of life’? Look at the heavens above 
us; are there two fleecy clouds —argosies that. sail the 
azure sky — whose contour is the same? Do we not gaze 
in wonderment and admiration at their countless forms? 

Man alive, get out of the ruts lest they deepen into 
Climb out and get a new look, draw a new 
breath, do a new job. Give men an 
opportunity to say: ‘‘How refresh- 
ing! How tasteful! How different!” 
as they scan your work. Get out 
of Printer’s Rut and try the sun- 
shine of Variety Row — possibly you 
may find that it will open into Easy 
Street. Assuredly it will be pleasanter. 


a grave! 
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A printer-artist is much like an oasis in the desert. | 
well remember one, and the work he did for me —[ still 
have a life-size picture of it hung in a choice place on 
memory's walls. He was as full of typographical ideas 
as an egg is of meat. ‘‘No two-alike jobs’ was the 
rule of his office. There was always freshness, variety, 
newness in his work which charmed his patrons. Every 
job had its own individuality; it reminded me of the old 
proverb: ‘‘Every tub must stand on its own bottom.” 
Each fresh job reminded me of a new morning — did you 
ever see two mornings that were alike? Every job of 
this printer-artist’s had ‘“‘Come again” written all over it. 
I had some jobs done elsewhere upon which the inscrip- 
tion read: ‘‘Stung again.’ To these words shouid have 
been added: ‘‘And in the same place!"’ But never again. 


The artist-printer is adding to the happiness and 
comfort and prosperity of his fellows. His printing is a 
work of beauty and a joy forever. ‘‘Costs more!"’ some 
patron says. Yes, but what is it worth! This wise 
man considers value as well as cost—do not hold up 
cost so closely to your eyes that you are blind to real 
values of good printing! 

Here's to the artist-printers! May their tribe increase 
and their purses wax fat and then more fat. May they 
hold up their heads high among men! May patrons gather 
as do bees to honey, and may real suc- 
cess hobnob with them! May their good 
impressions be permanent, then when 
they pass away we will erect an impos- 
ing stone to their memory, and carve 
upon it this inscription: ‘‘Here lies a 
printer-artist. ‘Whatsoever thy hand 
findeth to do, do it with thy might.” 
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Under this head will be briefly reviewed specimens of printing sent in for criticism. 
and directed to The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 





CorrECTION.— On page 329 of the December 
issue of THE INLAND PRINTER we reviewed a 
number of specimens from the Gray Printing 
Company, Fostoria, Ohio, and presumably the 
work of L. H. McNeil. In a recent letter Mr. 
McNeil informs us that he had no part in the 
production of these specimens, as the majority 
of them were produced before his connection 
with the Gray organization. He also says that 
the credit for the excellent results obtained in 
the line of presswork belongs to Tom Hatchet, 
as all presswork in the Gray plant is produced 
under the latter’s personal direction. We are 
glad to make this correction for the purpose of 
giving Mr. Hatchet full credit for the excellent 
presswork which he produces. 
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miraculous entrance 
into the human race, 
has made this Christ- 
mas day possible @ ‘ 
Hundreds of years be- 
fore He came, the Pro- 
phet had. announced the 
very place of His birth. And, 
when the fullness of time 
was come, by a strange sequence 
of events, His parents made the 
tedious journey to Bethlehem. And 
there the Virgin ‘Brought forth 
her first-born Son and laid Him in 
a Manger" ‘@ When this child grew 
up, He spent His life among the people, 
healing their sicknesses, binding up their 
broken hearts, scattering gladness wher- 
ever He went @ And, as a recompense, 
cruel hands nailed Him to a Roman cross, 
and those whom He had, never wronged “pierced 
His hands and feet” @ ‘But He was wounded 
for our transgressions and by His stripes we 
are healed” @ So His death was not in 
vain. Nay, through death, He de- 
Stroyed sata oe had the power 
of dea ? Therefore, 
as we are seek- 
ing to make 
others 
happy 
by our 
ifts, 
let us remember how happy we have 
been made by “God's unspeakable gift.” 


: PORTSMOUTH OHIO 
TELEPHONE 1338 


ESKEW JOB PRINT 
825 THIRD STREET 


The festive holiday season always brings a 
number of Christmas trees formed by varying 
lengths of type-lines. The chief value of such 


designs as advertising is in the interest they - 


arouse, which means favorable attention to the 
name of the printer sending them out. 











BY J. L. FRAZIER. 


Specimens should be mailed flat, not ro 
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EuGENE J. Vacco, Pittsburgh, 
All the specimens you have sent 
formly excellent, and we have no 
to make which we feel sure would result 
improvement. 

THe Denver Rock 
Company, Denver, Colorado. Keepintouch, 
your employees’ paper, is interesting in every 
way, and it is also well handled from the stand- 
point of printing. 

W. T. Perry Printinc Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio.— Your blotter, “A little blotter now and 
then is useful to all business men,” is most in- 
terestingly treated. Outside the title, printed in 
red from small type, the only other item is a 
half-tone reproduction of the firm’s business- 
card, set diagonally across the right-hand side 
of the blotter. 

Cart Jonansson, Stockholm, Sweden.— All 
the specimens you have sent us are of the quality 
kind, although we find especial interest in the 
menus, which are most interestingly treated. 
Plain typography is given style and _ beauty 
through excellent printing on attractive papers, 
in color suitable to the paper and to the nature 
of the subject treated. 

Quick Print Suop, Cleveland, Ohio. — The 
specimens of your work are neatly composed 
and well printed. The style of type used, Re- 
cut Caslon, is a very good one, but where you 
have used it in combination with Copperplate 
Gothic the effect is not pleasing, for there is so 
little in common between the two styles that they 
can not be used together with good effect. 

The Messenger, Collegeville, Indiana.—The 
Messenger of the Most Precious Blood has been 
quite well handled, considering the nature of 
the equipment at your disposal, which we under- 
stand is a drum-cylinder press which is not 
supposed to be capable of high-grade presswork, 
The cover, printed from a hand-lettered design, 
in deep green and silver, is attractive. 

Tue Amuerst News Company, Amherst, 
Ohio.—The Bugle is a fine school paper in all 
respects. The type-face used is decidedly legible, 
and it has been generally used for display of 
advertisements, as well as for text-matter. It 
is a style largely used for schoolbooks, we be- 
lieve, for which purpose it was especially de- 
signed. Composition of advertisements is of a 
high order, and the presswork is thoroughly sat- 
isfactory. 

V. E. GoxpsmirH, a sailor on the U. S. S. 
Hannibal, sends a copy of the interesting paper 
The Owl, published once a week by the sailors 
of the Hannibal and other submarine chasers. 
The copy sent us bears the date-line, “‘ Lisbon, 
Portugal, April 12, 1919,” and while it is not 
the class of workmanship we would expect Mr. 
Goldsmith to produce when on dry land, it must 
be considered satisfactory under the conditions 
with which he was confronted. 

Tue DuBors Press, Rochester, New York.— 
“Art in Dress,” the fall and winter catalogue 
of men’s suits and overcoats, produced for the 
Hickey-Freeman Company, is excellent. We 
have never seen better presswork on process 
plates, one of which appears on every right-hand 
page, and the printing of the text in black is 
beautifully uniform in impression and in dis- 
tribution of ink. It is indeed a pleasure to 
examine such high-grade work. 

R. O. Vanpercook, Chicago, inventor of the 
Vandercook proof presses and other devices for 
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Literature submitted for this purpose should be marked “ For Criticism” 


lied. Replies can not be made by mail. 








two sons in their twenties who 
work closely with him in developing and pro- 
moting the sale of his product. One of them, 
E. O. Vandercook, age does considerable 
printing of direct advertising for his father, and, 
while he has never earned a dollar at the print- 
ing business, he has executed some excellent 
work. A most interesting specimen recently re- 
ceived by THe INLAND PRINTER is a blotter of 
the standard size. At the edge across the top 
there is a 9%-inch rule marked off in units of 
one-sixteenth of an inch, while across the bottom 
edge a pica and nonpareil scale is provided. Be- 
tween the two scales some very good advertising 
for the Vandercook ink distributor for platen- 
presses is well displayed and arranged. The 
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PERFECT BLEND 





It takes rich ne at- 
tractive type, clever 
press-work, and de- 
pendable paper to 
make good printing; 
but you'll nevergetit 
unless they be bend- 
ed into a harmonious 
whole by a master 
printer; ‘tis the brain 
that properly puts 
the thing together. 


Mark of William Eskew 
Master Printer 


who does fine printing at 
Portsmouth, Ohio, was striving for effect here 
and he got it in good measure. Mr. Eskew 
omitted the “1” in the word ‘“ blended ” in one 
place, doubtless because of lack of space, or was 
it simply a typographical error? 


William Eskew, 
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First page of a rich-looking, dignified and yet decidedly striking broadside. 
by 18 inches in size, and, being printed on heavy antique laid stock, was decidedly impressive. 
Benjamin Sherbow might have something to say about Mr. Currier’s having ‘‘ patted and squeezed 


CHARLES EVERETT JOHNSON COMPANY 
BRINGS THE EMINENT TYPO- 
GRAPHICAL EXPERT, MR. 
EVERETT R. CURRIER 
FROM NEW YORK 
TO CHICAG 


ONCE more the Charles Everett Johnson Company exempli- 
fies the reason for its leadership in the field of advertising art, 
by adding to its personnel an artist of Mr.Currier’s distinguished 
ability. Mr.Currier becomesa part of this organization as head of 
its new department of advertising typography. He will have at 
hisdisposal an entirely new and highly specialized typographical 
plant and organization, selected by himself and operated as an 
integral part of the Charles Everett Johnson Company, which 
becomes, by this faét, the frst organization to offer its clients 


AUTHORITATIVE TYPOGRAPHY 


just as it was the first to offer authoritative service in the other 
branches of advertising art—illustration, design and lettering, 

Typography has come to be recognized as no less important 
than these other arts in the preparation of dominant advertising. 
It has remained only to bring this art into sufficiently close cor- 
relation with the other arts in order to produce that perfeét 
harmony which should distinguish a completed advertisement. 
The few master typographers thus far produced in America 
have, for the most part,worked independently, as other eminent 
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The original was 12 


the heading into shape and about his failure to break the lines by sense, etc., but there are advan- 
tages in effect in the heading as it stands which the page would not have if the lines were broken 
by sense and if no effort were made to give the heading a definite shape. 


entire form bears evidence of painstaking atten- 
tion to details and intelligent workmanship. 


Tue Pyne Printery, Hartford, Connecticut. 
—AIn the main, all specimens in the collection 
you recently sent us are satisfactory. On the 
announcement card for the C. H. Northam 
Grain Company, the heading is quite small, and, 
although we do not think it need have been 
larger, we are quite sure that on account of its 
small size it should not have been given a posi- 
tion in the center of the matter which appears 
below. If the word were set in italic lower-case 
flush to the left side its small size would not look 
so inconsistent as does a heading in the center 
over so much matter appearing below in type as 
large and larger than the heading itself. The 
cover of the “Welcome Home Convention ” 
booklet is attractive, but the inside pages are 
not so pleasing as they might be if there were 


better harmony between the headings in Parsons 
and the text-matter in a modern machine letter. 

Epwarp C. Srerry, Jamestown, New York.— 
In general the specimens you have sent us are 
satisfactory. On the program-bookiet for the 
Frewsburg Study Club, improvement would re- 
sult in the text-pages if the dates were set in 
capitals and if the titles of the meetings were 
slightly larger. Dashes or cut-offs of some sort 
between the names of the meetings, when more 
than one appears on the pages, would be further 
insurance against confusion and would be an aid 
to quick reading. The house-organs, The Office 
Economist and Art Metal Service, are gotten up 
in an interesting manner typographically. They 
invite reading. 

GuRNELL C, Green, London, England.— Both 
the business-card for Henry Good & Son, Lim- 
ited, and the folder, ‘‘ Peace,” are interestingly 
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gotten up, and because of the fact that they are 
both excellent and unconventional, we are re- 
producing one of them for the value in sugges- 
tion that it may have for others of our readers. 

THOROLD AND Epwarps, Johannesburg, South 
Africa.—The folder exploiting your efficient ad- 
vertising service is well handled. We consider 
the idea of reproducing on the inside pages some 
representative examples of your product a good 
one, especially if some of the concerns repre- 
sented are well known and prosperous. The 
phrase, ‘‘ The man who does not advertise may 
know his own business but no one else does,” 
is a good one. Simple and pertinent as it is we 
have never seen it before. 

Cart J. Wriecanp, Port Carbon, Pennsylva- 
nia.—The letter-head for the Chronicle is quite 
well handled, although we do not think under- 
scoring the top line added to its effectiveness 
either for display or emphasis. On the Charl- 
ton heading, the line in red, set in script type, 
does not fit in well with the type used for the 
remainder of the display, although if it were not 
almost worn out and if it were properly printed 
the use would be very satisfactory from the 
standpoint of emphasis. 

Conrad Deat, Rochester, New York.— The 
steel-engraved letter-head samples which you 
have sent us are most interesting in design, and 
the workmanship is high-grade. Probably the 
most interesting sample in the collection is the 
one for Fashion Park, although the specimens 
for the Roadmaster Motors and the Shepard 
Electric Crane and Hoist Company have consid- 
erable publicity effectiveness, as well as being 
somewhat unusual in design as compared with 
the great bulk of steel-engraved work. 

W. G. Coutts, London, Canada.— Display is 
very good on all the specimens which you have 
sent us. It was not possible, if it was desirable, 
to make beautiful examples of typography of any 
of the jobs sent us, as their nature is such that 
artistic treatment would have been out of place. 
It was necessary to use bold types such as you 
used and to make the display strong. The only 
specimens which we would criticize adversely 
are those set in the shaded, litho-tone style of 
type, which are not at all pleasing. 

Tue Monotyre Composition Company, San 
Francisco, California, in order to advertise the 
cast rule which it supplies its customers, recently 
sent out to its trade list a decidedly novel folder 
entitled ‘“‘ Some Rules for Printers.” The novel 
feature was that the folder was held closed by a 
short strip of two-point monotype rule inserted 
through slits of the two flaps, this closing the 
folder, double-door fashion, Another interesting 
feature of the folder is the showing of the 
various thicknesses of rules supplied, the point 
size at the right and the face at the left. 

On the back cover of the November issue of 
The Everett House-Organ, by the Everett Press, 
Incorporated, Philadelphia, appears a most inter- 
esting display advertisement, headed “‘ For Sale.” 
The copy under the heading is as follows: 
“Tailor-made to order men’s suits, genuine im- 
ported materials, finest workmanship, $20. Ladies’ 
Shoes, latest styles and finest quality, $4. Also 
Good Printing at Cut Prices. (Signed) Dream- 
land, Incorporated, 1 Nowhere Street, Nowhere. 
Note: Call at our plant and we will show you 
how to lift yourself by your suspenders.” 
casm is sometimes all right. 
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Mr *Gurnell 64 Green. 


As a suggestion of how distinctive and novel 
a treatment may be given so commonplace an 
item as a business-card, the above, from Gurnell 
C. Green, London, England, is shown. The 
original was printed in brown on buff crash- 
finish stock, 
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Howe Cuatn Company, Muskegon, Michigan. 
— Your catalogue No. 100 is exceptionally well 
handled in makeup and printing. The cover is 
striking and is appropriate to the subject adver- 
tised. The utilization for the title-page of the 
drawing made for the cover, modified by graying 
down the tone of the lettering by the Ben Day 
process, represents a good idea that could be 
more frequently taken advantage of by publish- 
ers of catalogues. Such a practice ties cover 
and title together, besides providing a more dis- 
tinctive title-page than type alone would give, 
and the expense is comparatively small since the 
drawing has already been made for the cover. 

O. E. Butrer, Grove, Oklahoma.— Outside 
the name-line there is too much of a sameness in 
the many lines of the Sun letter-head. That one 
main line does stand out. With so much matter 
as is used on this heading, an old-style roman, 
providing the changes of lower-case, capitals and 
italic, would have been a better type selection 
than the light block-letter, which, being only in 
capitals, provides only the change of size to give 
emphasis and distinction. %n a crowded and 
involved display, difference of size is not suffi- 
cient for good emphasis. The matter below the 
name of the paper is a crowded jumble, which is 
difficult to read and in addition is weak in 
display. 

Bucktey, Dement & Company, Chicago, IIli- 
nois.—The mailing-folder for the Thanksgiving 
entertainment of the La Grange Country Club 
is striking and effective publicity. It would 
probably have been more pleasing to the eye — 
and certainly less glaring —if, for the main 
color, a deep brown had been used instead of the 
rather bright green, and for the illuminating 
color a bright blue or green, the stock used being 
golden rod cover antique. The slip, “Are You 
a Booster or a Rooster?” is decidedly interest- 
ing both in its physical appearance and in the 
message it conveys, namely, codperation with the 
house on the part of employees. 

Tue GazettE PRINTING Company, LIMITED, 
Montreal, Canada.—The 1919-1920 catalogue for 
Mappin & Webb, a wholesale jewelry firm, is 
beautiful. We recall the issue of last year, also 
designed by Franklin Booth, and quite agree 
with the customer that this year’s issue is an 
improvement, although, as we recall it, little 





Are You a Booster 
or a Rooster? 


A TRUE booster works for the 
good of his cause. A rooster 
crows after someone else has 
done the work. Your cause is 
the organization of which you 
are a part. Upon its success 
depends your success. 


You will be rewarded in accord- 
ance with the amount you do to 
make that success. 


BE a booster—not just a rooster. 
Write the “Chief” a note and 
tell him of one good deed 
you did this week for 
a customer of the 


House 


Buckiey, Dement & Co. 


Good stuff, interestingly treated from a typo- 
graphical standpoint by Buckley, Dement 
& Co., Chicago, Illinois, 
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copy of the company’s latest catalogue, which is reviewed on this page. The title-page, shown above, 


bears the signature of the notable artist, Franklin Booth, who designed the catalogue. 


This artist’s 


conception of a catalogue title-page should prove interesting to all compositors and commercial artists. 


room was left for making it better. We find the 
cover of the latest issue particularly pleasing, 
the colors used — purple, bright green and sil- 
ver on lavender stock — giving a rich effect 
wholly in keeping with the subject advertised. 
Plate-making and presswork bear evidence of 
considerable skill and care, and, being impor- 
tant considerations on a catalogue of this char- 
acter, where considerable detail in small objects 
is desirable, these operations must come in for 
the greatest share of praise. 

Royat Print & LitHo Company, LimIrTeEpD, 
Halifax, Canada.—The folder, inside which are 
offset lithographic prints of the famous poems, 
“In Flanders Fields” and its answer, ‘ Vic- 
tory,” both appropriately illustrated in colors, is 
indeed handsome. Workmanship is excellent in 
every respect, and copies should be appreciated 
by all who receive them. While you accom- 
plished your object in placing your imprint under 
the panel so that it would not detract from the 
poems, we feel that if this folder was gotten out 
for gratuitous distribution and not to be sold 
you were entitled to some publicity. You are 
not likely to obtain it from the folder with the 
imprint hidden, as few will raise the print to see 
the name of your firm. It would seem that a 
nice title on the front page of the mount would 
not have been out of place, and that the name 
of your firm could have been worked in there 
without ostentation. Such a title would also 
serve the practical purpose of indicating the top 
of the folder, for, with no printing on either 
the front or the back, a recipient is just as likely 
to open it upside down as correctly. 


J. May, New York city.—It is remarkable 
indeed that with the handicap of your injured 
right hand you can do such excellent work in 
both composition and presswork. Typograph- 
ically, we offer no suggestions for improving 
the work, as all the specimens appear to be per- 
fectly satisfactory, especially considering the 
purpose for which they are used, and that is the 
first and most important consideration. No mat- 
ter how well a piece of work is executed, if it 
does not fulfil the purpose for which it is in- 
tended it must fall short of satisfaction. The 
one fault we find that seenis to demand attention 
is the use of all capitals for setting the card 
advising correspondents of the Eagle Printing 
Ink Company how to address mail to the firm. 
Capitals in mass for large amounts of matter 
are inadvisable for the reason that they are 
difficult to read. Presswork is good on all the 
specimens, particularly as to the selection of 
colors with a view to harmony and effect. 

Tue Ewinc Printers, Odessa, Missouri.— 
Had roman instead of italic been used for all 
lines except the main line set in text in your 
firm letter-head, the effect would have been 
more pleasing, without loss of any of the novel 
effect it now possesses. As a matter of fact, 
however, balance is not good, as most of the 
type-matter is crowded toward the top of the 
panel, while the lower part of the panel is de- 
cidedly open. We believe that you determined 
on the panel arrangement before you analyzed 
your copy to see whether or not such handling 
was necessary to greatest effectiveness. Panels 
should not be used unless they are necessary to 
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set forth the matter more clearly than would be 
possible without their assistance, or unless, as 
in rare instances, a panel may serve to give dis- 
tinction, which is the case to a limited extent 
here. While a panel treatment was not necessary 
in your heading, we feel that it was in the head- 
ing for the Women’s Democratic Committee, 
where the large amount of matter would more 
than likely prove confusing were it not set apart 
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G. F. THomson, New York city.—The three 
folders which Charles Leach produced for you 
are very good indeed. The general style is well 
suited to the purpose for which the folders were 
used, namely, to exploit the work being done by 
the board of education of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. We imagine that you will find 
the buying of printing on the open-price basis 
from a reliable printer much more satisfactory 


THE H. C. BUCHER COMPANY, Inc. 
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H. C. Bucher, president of the company, sent us the above letter-head and the one on the opposite page with 
We want our readers to do it for us, and we will 
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lowed in the envelope corner-card for Conestoga 
View is what was wanted, it must be considered 
satisfactory, for no fault can be found with the 
typography. As near as we can judge it is sta- 
tionery for a farm, and if that is a fact it might 
well have been set in large type, although if 
just the name of a home we would consider the 
small sizes of type perfectly satisfactory. Other 
specimens are nicely arranged and well printed, 
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give a year’s subscription to the individual who writes the best letter of not more than 100 


words telling which is the better and why. 
addressed to Contest Editor, and mailed by February 1. 






and classified by means of the panels. The 
“Armistice Day Celebration” poster is in the 
main satisfactory, although the maiter set below 
the date is crowded and in smaller type than we 
prefer to see. The large amount of space taken 
up by the date and the small lines immediately 
above, all of which are set in narrow measure, 
could have been cut down to make room for 
more emphatic treatment of the matter in panels 
below. 

H. Srewart Situ, Colorado Springs, Colo- 
rado.— All the specimens except, perhaps, the 
folder, “ Just Plain Business,” are well handled. 
While you have gained considerable of novelty 
by the style of composition accorded that speci- 
men, we feel that the effect is not so pleasing, 
nor is it so clear, as it would be if a more sym- 
metrical form of arrangement had been utilized 
and if the smaller matter in the lower corner 
were in somewhat larger type. The Thanks- 
giving blotter for the Democrat Publishing Com- 
pany is well handled, considering that there is 
so much in the design. The folder for the city 
of Peyton is an interesting example of the effec- 
tiveness of broken measures when well handled. 

MERCANTILE Printinc Company, Honolulu, 
Hawaii.— Commercial specimens are generally 
satisfactory considering that on none of those 
sent us was high-grade work essential. As a 
matter of fact, however, it would have been no 
more expensive to have produced these with 
more attractive and legible type-styles than with 
those so often used. The ordinary type of con- 
densed block letters so generally used, and so 
satisfactory in news headlines in papers, is not 
suitable for use in commercial business forms, 
such as bill-heads, cards, etc. A certain amount of 
dignity is desirable on all such forms, and this 
is not attained when such narrow block-letters 
are employed with regularly shaped roman styles, 
for dignity and snappiness can not go well to- 
gether. The cover of the July Hawaii Motorist 
is decidedly pleasing and attractive, and we 
can see how important good presswork and the 
right colors are when we compare this cover 
with the same design as used for the August 
issue. On the August issue presswork is not 
so good, because the main color is not so strong, 
and as various type-styles are used for the 
advertisement which occupies the lower part of 
the page, the typographical appearance of the 
page is also less attractive. 





in the long run than buying on bids. A printer 
is as likely to quote too high as too low, and if 
printing is given to the lowest bidder he is more 
often than otherwise the lowest bidder because 
he makes a mistake, or intends to cut the quality 
if he is dishonest. 

Tue H. C. Bucuer Company, Incorporated, 
Honey Brook, Pennsylvania.— If the style fol- 
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Printed in light olive and black on sepia col- 
ored Cameo Plate, and tied with a gold cord, 
this booklet cover-page ‘was decidedly pleasing 
in its original form. By Marken & Bielfeld, 
Frederick, Maryland. 





Letters to be considered must be 








Marken & Bre revp, Frederick, Maryland.— 
No more characterful printing is being done to- 
day than that which you produce. Many firms 
and men do fine work, but few execute a product 
that has such marked individual qualities as to 
enable one to say at first glance, and without 
reference to any imprint, “‘ So and so did that.” 
This distinctive appearance which you give to 
the printing you are commissioned to execute has 
a dollar-and-cents value to your customers in its 
superior attention value. Excellent taste is at 
all times evident in the selection of colors and in 
their use, and presswork is of a consistently 
high grade always. The Touchstone for 1920 is 
a most unusual school annual, the workmanship 
being of a fine grade in all respects. 

I.. Hunter, Hamilton, Ontario.—The display- 
card, “ The Second Mile,” while interesting in 
appearance, is subject to several structural im- 
provements which will make it more pleasing and 
none the less interesting. In the first place, the 
form is bottom heavy as the big bulk of the type 
is below the center and the wide space that 
appears between the heading and the text is 
taken up only by the small subheading and the 
small lamp ornament printed in orange. The 
text should have been set in narrower measure 
so that it would occupy more space in depth, in 
which case it would not only reach far enough 
above the center to aid in preserving balance 
but it would also provide more nearly uniform 
marginal space and be more nearly of the same 
shape as the whole form. Roman would have 
been preferable to italic for the text, as it is 
more legible. While the graduating sizes of type 
in the text are sometimes permissible in adver- 
tising, they seem out of place in a form of this 
character. 

A. E. Morusneap, Toronto, Ontario.— The 
cover-design for the catalogue, ‘‘ Canada Car- 
riage Sleighs,’”’ could be improved greatly. In the 
first place, the lower panel should not be wider 
than the upper, the larger and more important 
one. Why make two panels? Had the matter 
in the bottom panel been set in the lower part 
of the upper panel, and that upper panel placed 
somewhat lower on the page to maintain balance 
on the page with the lower one removed, the 
effect would have been much better. Further- 
more, the border around the upper panel is too 
strong for the type it encloses, which it domi- 
nates. At certain angles we find the type-matter 
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in the panel very difficult to read by artificial 
light because of the strength of the color used 
as a background. If this were considerably 
lighter the type would stand out stronger by 
contrast and be much easier to read. 

SouTHERN Printers, Americus, Georgia.— 
The cover of the booklet, “A House Built Upon 
a Rock,” is decidedly pleasing. The single line 
of type printed in black on white Strathmore 
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are meritorious. Interest in the school work is 
manifested by its quality, as well as by the fact 
that in three years the enrolment in the print- 
ing course has increased from two to twenty- 
seven students. Of the label gotten out by the 
students for their samples and lessons, we con- 
sider Walter Burkhardt’s best, with John D. 
Stager’s a close second. The latter would have 
been better had the designer selected a light 
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result is difficult to read by artificial light, such 
as the writer is now handicapped with. We 
consider that Hyman Glickman laid too much 
stress on his swastika decoration, considering 
that it is not particularly pertinent. 

The Foreman Sun, Foreman, Arkansas.—The 
“Course of Study” booklet for the local high 
school is capable of considerable improvement. 
Margins throughout are incorrect. The smallest 
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Refer to title-lines beneath another setting of the same copy for information about an interesting contest 


which you will enjoy participating. 
and profitable discussison. 


This is your chance to win a prize, besides taking part in a friendly 
Results, together with a reproduction of the prize-winning letter, 


will be published in the March issue of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


De Luxe paper gives a most dignified appearance, 
while tying the cover with a white cord adds an 
effect of richness, a quality which is suitable for 
a booklet treating of high-grade burial vaults. 
The text-pages are not so well handled. The 
type used for the title-page is too large and the 
roman is too nearly the size of the text-letter to 
work with it in a pleasing manner. While press- 
work on the text-pages is not bad, it is extremely 
weak in spots, the result, no doubt, of hurried 
make-ready. 

Davip Lester, The Sutton Press, Incorpo- 
rated, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania.—The blotter 
advertising ‘‘ Christmas Printing” is strong in 
general effect and is quite satisfactory. We 
would prefer to see a lighter-toned type used 
with a correspondingly deeper green. The small 
group toward the bottom, set in Cheltenham 
Bold Italic, is not so legible or pleasing as a 
roman letter would be, and the lines are crowded 
too closely. The display is good, although the 
lines “‘ Christmas ” and “ Printing,’”’ in text let- 
ter, could have been placed somewhat higher to 
the improvement of the general effect, as in the 
exact center these dominant lines divide the page 
into two equal parts. Nevertheless, as a whole, 
it is a commendable piece of work. 

Press-RecorpD PusLtisHinGc Company, Granite 
City, Illinois.—The envelope corner-card, printed 
on brown onyx stock, would have been satis- 
factory had the name-line in text been set in 
type one size larger. In that case it would have 
its proper amount of prominence in relation to 
the address line, set in extended Copperplate 
Gothic, and the difference in shape between the 
two styles, which is displeasing in the present 
size, would be minimized by increasing the size 
of the narrower member of the combination. 
The letter-head design is wholly too weak con- 
sidering the strength of the color of the stock 
and the weakness of the type used. The panel 
arrangement was a handicap to the proper 
arrangement of the matter, as, for example, note 
how the name of the paper fails to stand out. 
Had a simple type arrangement been made, 
without panels, the effect would have been more 
pleasing and it would have been more effective 
from a publicity standpoint, for, then, no handi- 
caps would be placed in the way of the type and 
its arrangement for maximum effectiveness. 

Cuester A. Lyte, Allentown, Pennsylvania.— 
Specimens of students’ work done in the high 
school printing-plant where yOu are instructor 


yellow-orange or flesh color as his second color, 
since the light green on the faces in the illus- 
trations is not right. Garrett Meiers’ label is 
classy-looking, but too ‘‘ fussy” with so many 
swash letters, and there is also too much red in 
his design. Ralph Hickson’s design is sensible- 
looking, but we are prejudiced against italic cap- 
itals and can not give an unbiased opinion where 
they are employed. Royce Zimmerman and 
Stuart R. Follweiler erred in printing small 
light-toned types in light tints of colors, and the 
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Title-page of folder which suggests a high- 
grade hotel. As “‘ clothes oft proclaim the man,” 


“so an item of printing may be said to suggest 


the type of concern that issues it as advertising. 


margin should be at the back of a page and the 
next smaller at the top, but the smallest margin 
around the pages of this booklet is the front 
margin, which, next to the foot margin, should 
be the greatest in width. All type-pages of a 
book should be set above the actual center of 
the paper pages, but the top margins in this 
book are greater than the bottom margins. The 
reasons for the progressive margins indicated 
above are not only concerned with the improved 
effect resulting from good proportion, but when 
the inside margin is as wide or wider than the 
front margin the type-pages are thrown too far 
apart. In the interest of balance, as well as of 
proportion, pages should be placed slightly above 
center, for, if below the center, the page wil! 
appear overbalanced at the bottom. This will 
also be the case if type-pages are placed in the 
exact center of the paper pages, for there is an 
optical illusion, by reason of which we do not 
see things in their proper position from a ver- 
tical standpoint. In the exact center from top 
to bottom of the paper page a type-page appears 
to be below the center and out of balance; there- 
fore we must place such pages or lines so that 
they will appear right to the eye, as that is the 
way they will be seen and considered by those 
who receive them. The cover is not altogether 
displeasing, although the central group is some- 
what too large in relation to the upper group, 
which, we think, might well have been set in 
type one size larger throughout. Proportion is 
not evident in the division of the page by the 
central group, which, it seems, should be some- 
what higher on the page in the interest of both 
proportion and balance. The underscoring of 
the location line with a number of gradually 
diminishing hair-line rules, which creates the 
appearance of an inverted pyramid, is needless 
and adds nothing but a degree of ‘ fussiness ” 
to the design as a reward for the time spent in 
building it. The bottom group should have been 
set higher so that it would not crowd the border 
at the bottom so closely. The title-page is much 
stronger typographically than the cover-design, 
which it ought not to be. Here, as in the cover- 
design, the difference in the sizes of type used 
is not sufficient to give distinction and proper 
emphasis to the several features in relation to 
their importance. Half-tones, where used, are 
placed below the center of the pages in all in- 
stances and the effect produced is not at all 
pleasing, and should be corrected. 
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Admirable and appropriate use of photography in cover-design from the house- 
organ of The Northern Engraving Company, Canton, Ohio. Original plates 
are here used, which accounts for difference in colored border, the border being 
wider at top, bottom and right-hand side to allow for trimming the magazines. 
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BY FRANK L. MARTIN. 


This department will be devoted to the review aud constructive criticism of printers’ advertising. Specimens submitted for this department will be reviewed 
from the standpoint of advertising rather than typography, from which standpoint printing is discussed elsewhere in this journal. 


“The Day’s Work.” 

The Proctor and Collier Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, pub- 
lishes a house-organ, The Day’s Work, which is almost in a 
class by itself so far as its basis of appeal is concerned. What 
the company has done and is now doing for customers is vividly 
set forth in discussions and specimens; and upon these the 
house-organ makes its plea 
for other clients. The Day’s 
Work —an apt name, by the 
way —is a publication issued 
periodically, so says the com- 
pany, for the purpose of 
acquainting business execu- 
tives with its methods of han- 


See Fig. 1 for a reproduction of the front cover of The 
Day’s Work. We hope to see future issues of this publication. 


“The Three Circles.” 


One would have to search at considerable length among the 
publicity organs of printing-firms to find a more attractive and 
a better printed or better 
edited house-organ than The 
Three Circles, published by 
the Evans-Winter-Hebb 
Printing Company, Detroit, 
Michigan. It is a compara- 
tively new publication, the 
issue before us being the No- 
vember number, Number 5 




















dling advertising and printing 





service. 
“The details regarding 


of Volume 1. The quality of 
printing, the attention to de- 
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tail, the care in the prepara- 





campaigns,” the company ex- 
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plains, “necessarily are not 
given in their entirety, since 
that might not be in keeping 
with the best interests of our 
clients. We simply show you 
enough of the work to give 
you an idea of our methods.” 

The November number of 
the house-organ contains 
fourteen pages, each devoted 
to samples of the plant’s own 
production and a more or less 
detailed description of the 
principles followed in each 
phase of printing and adver- 
tising dealt with. One, for 
example, takes up the creat- 
ing of a name-plate and the 
part the company thinks it 
should play in advertising. 
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tion of the copy —all tend to 
mark it as a house-organ of 
the highest type and one that 
any printing-firm can justly 
feel proud of. If this same 
standard is maintained in sub- 
sequent numbers there can be 
no question of the success of 
The Three Circles. 

We show, on the following 
pages, reproductions from 
The Three Circles. First, the 
cover, with the attractive 
panel in colors extending from 
the front to the back cover 
and depicting the spirit of the 
month, Thanksgiving (see 
Fig. 2). The cover-design is 
referred to by the company as 
an example of how the firm 
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can take over a customer’s 





Another interesting discussion 








printing worries and have him 





is on “Getting Codperation 








depend upon it for ideas and 





from Newspapers.” Among 








their execution. It offers it as 








other subjects treated, each 








dealing in a concrete way 
with actual experiences and 


problems that have come up Fic. 1 


with clients in the company’s 

own work, are “ Making Common Things Uncommon”; “ Sug- 
gesting Superiority Through Extra Color”; “ Making Small 
Space Do Big Space Work,” and “Building Advertising and 
Selecting Media According to. Results.” 

We have before strongly advocated the value of displaying 
actual printed products as advertising and publicity material, 
just the same as any manufacturer may display his wares in a 
catalogue. That it can be done logically and effectively is cer- 
tainly borne out by The Day’s Work. The, Proctor and Collier 
Company can feel certain that it is getting out a publication 
that forms a persuasive appeal for more business. 


a piece of work produced 

wholly within its own com- 

plete plant. “It grew out of 

a little idea,” says the house- 
“Tt was conceived, painted, engraved and printed by 
the Evans-Winter-Hebb organization. Ina simple way it illus- 
trates our idea of what ‘Complete Printing Service’ means to 
you. We save you time. We save you worry. We help you 
clear your desk of detail.” 

The center pages of the booklet (see Fig. 3) give one an 
excellent idea of the character of printing done in producing 
the house-organ. There it gives a most effective illustration 
of the value of color as an ally of copy, reproducing a figure 
in black and white, and again in a color revealing the bronze 
modeling; and all is accompanied by a persuasive argument 


organ. 
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FIG. 2. 


for color in selling literature. Much of the richness of the 
second color is lost by reproduction. 

Another page of the house-organ is an appropriate and 
tastefully displayed page for a Thanksgiving number. 

The Three Circles is the kind of house-organ that can 
scarcely fail to get the attention of any person, even if only 
remotely interested in printing and advertising, and to focus 
that interest upon the firm issuing it. It contains some well 
selected articles on advertising and printing — not pick-up re- 
prints, but helpful and informational discussions of this phase 
of business. One in particular, “The Story of Two Cata- 
logues,” is told in such a way that it should make the business 
man who buys printing think seriously of the kind of catalogue 
he will issue in the future. 

The house-organ, by the way, gets its name from the trade- 
mark of the firm, a design of three circles, each containing one 
of the initials of the three words in the company name. 


William F. Fell Company. 


More and more printing-firms are coming to employ the 
most effective means of publicity they have at hand. I refer to 
their sending out as advertising, actual samples of work pro- 
duced in their plants to convince customers and prospective 
customers of what they are capable of doing. What better 
argument can a printer offer to a prospective customer in 
bidding for his patronage than a good specimen of printing 
that he has executed in his plant for some other patron? 

The William F. Fell Company, of Philadelphia, affords an 
example in a folder just issued. On the front page of the 
folder the company discloses in a unique display (see Fig. 4) 
the fact that a man came all of the way from Boston to get 
the firm to reproduce the page of a newspaper in a certain 
type. On the next page of the folder the company reproduces 
in miniature the work turned out for that customer. (See 
Fig. 5.) 

One might comment that there is not much advertising value 
in giving publicity to the fact that a printing-firm can repro- 
duce a page of a newspaper, since this is a job that will seldom 
come to a plant. But this folder does constitute an excellent 
piece of advertising in that it most vividly illustrates the ver- 
satility and completeness of the plant’s equipment and service. 
As the company says on the back page of the folder, this firm 
“is an organization whose service is complete and not confined 
to any plan, type style, or design.” The folder with its repro- 
duction of a job that was so different from the ordinary con- 
vinces one that the firm’s statement is true. 
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‘¢ Superior Wit.” 


Practically all of the 
house-organs coming to this 
department from _ printing- 
houses have some distinctive 
feature. So it is with Supe- 
rior Wit, the monthly publi- 
cation of the Superior Print- 
ing Company, St. Paul, Min- 
nesota. It is printed on one 
side of an ordinary size blot- 
ter and hence takes rank as 
the smallest publication we 
receive. But it is a real house- 
organ, even carrying adver- 
tising. 

In its effort to get the 
attention of the reader, Supe- 
rior Wit contents itself with 
terse bits of humor and phi- 
losophy, as for example: 

“In spite of everything, 
you can still get five pennies 
for a nickel.” 

“The good Lord never 
intended that good money 
should be made by poor 
work,” 

“ For Sale — Jersey cow, gives good rich milk, also a refrig- 
erator and pump.” 

“ Success smiles upon the business man who would no more 
offer a patron a poor piece of merchandise than he would offer 
him a counterfeit dollar.” 

The Superior Printing Company has been issuing the house- 
organ for two years with much success. It is distributed only 
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to customers of the plant and 
isfree. It represents that type 
of advertising which “ pulls,” 
because it regularly brings 
the name and business of the 
printing-firm before its cus- 
tomers and others, never 
allowing them to forget where 
their printing is done or 
where it can be done. The 
only reference to the firm and 
to printing is at the top and 
at the bottom of the blotter 
and there only brief mention 
is made of the name, address, 
telephone number, and prices 
and service. 

Each month the color of 
the blotter and the color of 
the ink are changed. Each 
month there are also carried 
eight small card advertise- 
ments of firms, we take it, 
who are customers of the 
Superior Printing Company. 

There is nothing excep- 
tional about the quality of 
printing done in getting out 
the blotter or about the ma- 
terial used as text. Yet it affords a comparatively inexpensive 
house-organ and may serve as an idea for those who are cast- 
ing about for some form of publicity of the less costly kind. 


Advertising Smooths the Way. 
The Holmes Press, Philadelphia, has issued a booklet con- 
taining a brief treatise on advertising and how to buy it, which 
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Color—Copy’s Ally 
Tuere is nothing like a touch of color to 
make a piece of selling literature attractive. 
Yet, color for the sake of “atmosphere” is 
the hane of color in advertising. Its use is 
a matter of good taste and knowledge of 
what color will accomplish. Wisely directed 
it can be made to attract and center attention, 
or it can be made to create greater harmony 
between copy and design. But, perhaps, the 
greatest value of color is to make clearer, 
plainer, more lifelike the product you have 
to sell. ‘That is truth in color—an illustrative 
reproduction of the original object as truth- 

ful as the skill of artist, enyraver and 


printer can make it, 


FIG. 3. 


is worth reproducing. Its keynote is that advertising is an 
investment, and it justly pleads for a sane consideration of 
that theory. The amazing number of buyers of advertising 
who have little conception either of its use or intrinsic value 
makes the booklet an exceptionally timely one as a piece of 
publicity. 

“We know of ne ‘ get-rich-quick’ methods to build sales by 
advertising,” says the booklet. 

“But for the man who is willing to buy his advertising on 
the same basis as he buys any other investment, there is, if his 
product is right, every reason to expect satisfactory results in 
ultimately increased sales, 

“ Buying advertising is like hiring a salesman. You employ 
a new man to sell for you, and you do not expect immediate 
returns. You calculate to carry him a while as an investment. 
In six months or a year he begins to earn money for you. 

“That’s all you can expect from advertising. But once it 
gets its stride — advertising becomes your speediest and most 
active sales help. 

“Tt calls on all your prospects at regular and frequent in- 
tervals, telling your sales message exactly as you have planned 
it should. It presents your story, pictures your product, and 
familiarizes the prospect with your house — paving the way 
for a quick and satisfactory sale when you or your people meet 
the buyer face to face. 

“Advertising, as we see it, is not a substitute for salesmen. 
it smooths the entranceway for them, and codperates with and 
sustains them. 

“We have been helping a number of our customers get 
better results from their advertising efforts. We may be able 
to help you.” 





PITHY PARAGRAPHS. 


Ture printer who gives a promise to a patron and then keeps 
it is commended by his patrons; but a printer who gives a 
promise and then fails to keep it loses both patron and self- 
respect. 

Ir pays to give a patron a square deal. Appreciative patrons 
can not be chloroformed or muzzled or bribed by competitors. 
When you think you are giving at patron a square deal you 
are simply exchanging it for free advertising. 

Heke is the printer conundrum — the quiet patron who walks 
away and says nothing. Is he saying “ Good!” to himself; or 
does he say “ Never again”? Depends on the printer — oh, a 
lot of things depend on the printer! —G. W. Tuttle. 
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The assistance of pressmen is desired in the solution of the problems of the pressroom in an endeavor to reduce the various processes to an exact science. 
Replies to inquiries will be made by mail only when accompanied by stdmped self-addressed envelope. 


Printing on Highly Glazed Label Stock. 


A pressman submits a sample label with which he had con- 
siderable trouble, the printed design showing a badly mottled 
appearance. The impression appeared as though applied on a 
soft tympan. He states that half-tone ink, reduced, had been 
used and asks for any helpful suggestions. 

Answer.— You should have a hard tympan and use a fairly 
heavy impression. The ordinary half-tone ink will not give 
you the results you desire unless you are working in a very 
warm room. We would advise the use of a special ink, which 
your ink-dealer will furnish. Send him a sample of the stock 
and an impression of the form to help him decide the density 
the ink-body requires. 


Press Pounds on Engaging of Rack and Segment. 


A country printer states that his press has recently devel- 
oped a peculiar sound just as the segment and rack come to- 
gether. This is the second letter received which describes a 
similar trouble. As a trouble of this character would require 
the personal services of a press machinist, only general treat- 
ment can be suggested. 

Answer.— We suggest that you tighten the guides that bear 
against the flange on each side of the tracks. The guides are 
attached to the under side of the bed of the press and are 
usually equipped with a set-screw and a lock-nut. Tighten 
these a trifle and reset the rack or segment, as the case may 
require, so that no slur occurs. When you change the adjust- 
ment, operate the press slowly, with form on and with rollers 
all set and inked up. After it is found that it does not knock 
or pound on entering the rack, the press may be gradually 
increased to normal speed. After you secure an action free 
from pounding, tighten the screws in the rack. 


Hand-Cut Overlays Versus Mechanical Overlays. 


Printers in small towns are finding that hand-cut overlays 
are too expensive and are inadequate for their needs, judging 
from the number of letters received from shops in compara- 
tively small towns. Note the following letters: “Can you 
recommend a comparatively simple process of half-tone over- 
lay, something that would be practical in a shop doing a mod- 
erate amount of catalogue work, and which would at the same 
time be a decided improvement over the paper make-ready? 
What are the mechanical processes, and do they require etch- 
ing?” Another printer writes: ‘I wish you would inform 
me as to where I could obtain the mechanical overlay com- 
pound, and whether it would produce good results on color 
half-tone work on a Gordon press. Is it better than a hand-cut 
overlay?” A printer in a small town in southern Illinois writes, 
in effect: “I should like to learn more about the mechanical 
overlays so often mentioned in the Presswork department. My 
work demands that I improve the half-tones, and my skill in 
making cut overlays does not meet this demand. Let me have 
particulars.” A Florida printer writes asking the cost of 
installing a mechanical overlay process. 

In answer to the letters we will give a list of the available 
firms handling mechanical overlays: A. M. Collins Manufac- 
turing Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, Oak Leaf Over- 
lay board; Queen City Printing Ink Company, Cincinnati, 


Ohio, New Process overlay; William E. Radtke, 803 Bartlett 
avenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Duro overlay; Typolith Com- 
pany, Battle Creek, Michigan, zinc overlay; Watzelham & 
Speyer, 183 William street, New York, chalk relief overlay. 
This list should enable any printer to secure whatever kind 
of overlay his line of work requires. In answer to the first 
letter, we state that most of the mechanical overlay processes 
in use require etching. 


Tint Caused Ink to Run. 


A California printing concern submits a circular in which 
a tint was used. Although the tint was dry, the black ink 
rubbed on it and it took up the ink. The feel of the tint sug- 
gests that its apparent roughness was the cause of the trouble. 

Answer.— We are of the opinion that the trouble is due to 
the use of a pigment in the tint. We believe that this would 
cause little or no harm on an S. & S. C. stock, but on a highly 
finished enamel it produces a flat effect which is comparatively 
rough when compared with the unprinted suriace. We feel 
certain that a varnish tint, which is more or less transparent, 
would not produce this effect as it would not materially change 
the surface conditions aside from tinting. Your ink-dealer 
will be able to furnish you the proper kind of tint for the grade 
of paper used, or you could mix it yourself with a suitable 
tint base. 


Transferring an Impression of Type to a 
Wood Block. 


A Western publisher wants to know how to make a trans- 
fer of a type impression to a wood block on a press. He also 
submits an impression of a hanger printed on enamel coated 
board showing the stock peeled. The board selected was un- 
suitable for the hanger. A cheaper grade would have printed 
better and looked better than the specimen received. 

Answer.— Use a good job-black ink and pull the impres- 
sion on a hard, smooth tympan. In fact, pull two or more im- 
pressions slowly on the tympan, and when the wood block is 
locked up and the impression is taken, allow the press to stand 
on the impression for a few minutes in order that the transfer 
of ink will be legible. You should have no trouble with coated 
board peeling while printing if a suitable ink is used. If you 
had added a trifling amount of reducing varnish to your ink 
it would doubtless have prevented the picking of the surface 
of the board. 


Unseasoned Stock Caused Imperfect Register. 


An Eastern pressman submitted some excellent specimens 
of presswork. One regrettable feature of what was other- 
wise an excellent specimen of work was the register on a two- 
color catalogue. From the accompanying letter it appears that 
the advice of the pressman was not followed in regard to hav- 
ing the stock laid out to season for at least a short period. 
The job was run through on one color on the fresh stock, and 
trouble started when the second form was put on the press as 
the register would vary considerably. 

Answer.—In printing the circular we would have put on 
the green key-form first and run the buff tint over it. In this 
way, if a change of register were necessary it would not cause 
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so much trouble as in running the dark color last. In close 
register work like the catalogue, you could have overcome the 
bad register if it were on green stock by running the two colors 
on two different presses on the one day, being certain to cover 
each lift of stock just as soon as it was taken from the press. 
Of course, only seasoned stock should be used, but occasion- 
ally it becomes necessary to use unseasoned or green stock; 
then the pressman must find some means of getting it through 
the press as quickly as possible. Run the tint or light form 
through first and follow immediately, or print simultaneously 
on another press. When the stock is received it should be 
opened and stacked near the press in piles of fairly uniform 
size. Keep waste sheets on top and bottom of all stock in piles 
vefore and during printing operations. Do not expose sheets 
during noon hour or leave them on press uncovered at night, 
as these sheets will doubtless not register. Cover stock in racks 
and in piles with wrappers cut to size. It is regrettable how 
negligent some are regarding stock for register work; they 
do not think of the outcome of their neglect, and as a result 
the pressman must stand the brunt of the harm done. 


Newspaper Badly Printed; Can Be Improved. 


A publisher of a country newspaper submits several copies 
of recent issues of his paper. He gives the name of his press 
ind states that it is used only for the paper. He wants advice 
as he states that complaints are made by advertisers regarding 
the appearance of the advertisements. Our advice is based on 
what is plainly visible in the appearance of the sheet. 

Answer.—There are several conditions which doubtless you 
can rectify. (1) Place a new tympan on the press, and have 
enough of it so that adequate impression is given. This will 
correct one of the defects. (2) Wash up the rollers and use 
some clean ink — just the right amount, your judgment should 
indicate what is correct. (3) If the rollers are old or out of 
condition, order a new set. If they have dried ink on their 
surfaces, clean them with crude carbolic acid. If they are 
not set right, both as to form and vibrator, reset them and 
have them correct. The paper is badly printed, due, perhaps, 
to neglect of press rather than to any real inefficiency of opera- 
tor or machine. We suggest that you try out the foregoing 
suggestions and see if they relieve the situation. 





BOOSTING THE CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
SECTION. 
BY JACK EDWARDS. 

The consistent boosting of its classified advertisement sec- 
tion appears to be one of the reasons why a certain daily news- 
paper in the Middle West enjoys the prosperity that it does. 
Hardly an issue goes to press that does not contain several dis- 
play advertisements in regard to this part of the paper. And 
quite often the plan used to attract the attention of the readers 
to the classified section is strikingly to the point. 

An issue of recent date carried a quarter-page advertisement 
of this nature. The background was a miniature reproduction 
of the front page of the classified section as it appeared a Sun- 
day or two before, but a place about 5 by 514 inches was cut out 
of the center of the reproduction, and the following matter, in 
display-type and surrounded by a heavy rule, was inserted: 
“Here’s the place for your advertisements of help wanted, 
rooms for rent, houses and lots for sale, and want advertise- 
ments of all classifications.” 

Aside from being attractive to the eye the advertisement 
was a matter of good business because of the fact that it pre- 
sented to the prospective buyer of space, in a concrete way, an 
introduction to the section to which the display matter referred. 
A double argument was offered, and so the effect just had to 
be doubly convincing. 

The scheme could be tried by other papers in other com- 
munities. Of course, the advertisement need not be a quarter 
page in size, but larger or smaller if thought best, and it might 
be run in some issue in which the number of inches of adver- 
tisements carried permitted of its inclosure without undue 
crowding or monopolizing of otherwise salable space. 
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PRINTING-INKS: THEIR HISTORY, COMPOSI- 
TION AND MANUFACTURE. 


PART 3.— BY FRANCIS L. BURT. 


for their foundation practically the same 
materials which have been used since print- 
ing-ink was first made. The perfecting of 
the art of making paper, together with the 
development of rapid printing-presses, has 
brought into use several rather distinctive 
types of ink. They may be divided into two 
classes — first, for use where the paper is fed 
in one sheet at a time; second, for use where the paper is fed 
into the press in a continuous sheet. The work under the first 
class includes a variety of materials, such as books, cards, illus- 
trations, etc., while the newspaper is perhaps the best known 
example of the second class. The composition and consistency 
of each of these classes of ink will depend not only upon the 
class ‘of work for which they are intended (the grade of paper 
to be used) but also upon the speed at which the presses are 
run and the temperature and humidity at the time of printing. 
The problem of selecting the proper grade of ink is therefore 
far from being as simple as it might appear at first sight. 

In addition to the above, there are inks for special kinds of 
printing, such as lithographic work and for engraving, which 
latter are generally known as plate inks. Still another grade 
of ink is the double-tone. This consists of a black pigment, 
such as carbon-black, and a dye dissolved in oil. It is exten- 
sively used in illustration work, calendars, catalogues, etc., 
where its working qualities produce very artistic results. 

The United States Government Printing Office, in Wash- 
ington, where an extensive study of inks has been made, divides 
its inks into four classes — web-press, flat-bed, job and half- 
tone — the particular properties of each kind depending upon 
the paper for which it is intended as well as the press upon 
which it is to be used. 

Web-press ink is intended for use on presses where the 
paper is fed in a continuous sheet or “web.” These presses 
are run at a very high speed. The ink-fountains are of the 
“overshot” type; that is, the feed-roll carries the ink up and 
over to the distributing-rolls. Web-press inks must therefore 
be thin, so as to feed well and penetrate the paper rapidly, and 
must have considerable cohesion or length, in order that there 
shall be no break in the supply of ink. The penetration is of 
particular importance, especially when both sides of the paper 
are to be printed practically simultaneously, in order that there 
shall be as little offsetting as possible. On hard papers there 
may be an initial penetration of part of the ink, causing it to 
* set,” followed by drying through oxidation. With soft paper 
there is no drying by oxidation, and all the drying must there- 
fore come through penetration of the paper by the ink. 

In this connection it is proper to state that if inks intended 
to dry by absorption only are used on hard papers they will not 
dry rapidly, and all sorts of trouble may result. In such cases 
the addition of driers will not promote the drying; the remedy 
is to change either ink or paper. 

Flat-bed press ink is used in printing the better class of 
books, pamphlets, etc. A somewhat heavier body is required 
than is the case in web-press work, the ink being somewhat 
stiffer. ‘The drying qualities must be adapted to the paper 
used, and inasmuch as the flat-bed press inks are generally 
used on harder paper than the web-press inks the former have 
usually better drying qualities. This does not necessarily mean, 
however, that flat-bed inks are always superior to web-press 
inks; there are good and bad of both classes. 

The job-ink is used on platen or flat-bed presses, for print- 
ing on highly sized papers, such as bond, ledger and writing 
papers, cardboard, etc., and, finally, there is the half-tone ink, 
for use in printing from half-tone plates on a highly glazed or 
coated paper. The flat-bed presses have “undershot” ink- 
fountains, and are not run at anything approaching the speed 
of the web presses. A stiffer ink is required, and it need not 
be quite so long as the web-press ink. 


a6, T has been seen that the inks of today have 
AN 
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It is impracticable to give precise formulas for printing- 
inks; practice varies too greatly. The following, however, will 
give some slight idea as to the approximate composition of the 
more common types: 

For newspaper work, which is commonly done on web 
presses, the vehicle is usually mineral oil, rosin-oil, rosin and 
soap, and the pigment is a cheap lampblack with possibly a very 
small amount of blue dye. For the better grades of web-press 
inks a thin linseed varnish may replace part of the rosin-oil. 
The pigment will be about twenty per cent of the ink. 

The flat-bed inks are about the same as the better grades of 
web-press inks, the oil being one-half to two-thirds rosin-oil 
and rosin, the remainder linseed, the latter being a thicker oil 
than the one used in web-press inks. The pigment will be about 
twenty to twenty-five per cent, and will consist of a fair grade 
of lampblack, with Prussian blue or anilin pigments or dyes, 
and frequently both. 

The job-inks include many varieties and colors, where, of 
course, the proportions of vehicle and pigment vary greatly on 
account of the large differences in specific gravity of the differ- 
ent pigments. If we could express our percentages by volume 
instead of by weight, these differences would largely disappear. 
The vehicle should be largely, if not entirely, linseed varnish 
and hard gums. The pigment, if lampblack, will form about 
twenty-five per cent of the ink; for colored inks it may go as 
high as sixty per cent. 

Half-tone inks are generally used on hard, smooth-surfaced 
papers. At no time will the penetration of the paper by the 
ink be very great, and in some cases there will be scarcely any 
penetration. The vehicle in these inks must be carefully ad- 
justed to the grade of paper. There must always be enough 
drying oil present so that the ink, although not carried into 
the paper, will in a very short time set sufficiently to permit of 
handling the printed sheets without risk of injury to them. 
The higher the class of work the finer the pigment must be to 
do satisfactory work. Owing to mechanical difficulties a coarse 
pigment can not be used to produce the finest results. Gas 
black possesses special advantages over other pigments for this 
class of work. Half-tone inks require a large amount of pig- 
ment, running frequently as high as thirty per cent. 

The above figures, it must be understood, are for inks of 
good quality. Every printer knows, and practically every 
printer realizes, that poor quality in ink is a poor investment. 

The first step in the manufacture of ink is the preparation 
of the veliicle. The oil is boiled or burned by one of the meth- 
ods described. The rosin, or hard gum, whichever it is pro- 
posed to use, is broken into very small pieces and melted over 
a fire. When the mixture is homogeneous it is added gradually 
to the hot oil and the whole stirred thoroughly. This is then 
filtered through a cloth and allowed to stand in order that the 
smaller particles of dirt, which may have gone through the 
cloth, may settle. After a few days the clear varnish is drawn 
from the sediment. 

This is, of course, only one of the many methods in use. 
Sometimes the rosin, in small lumps, is added directly to the 
oil, which is then stirred until solution is complete, or the oil 
may be slowly added to the melted gum. 

The varnish is now ready for the addition of the pigments, 
These are first mixed in a mixer, or kneading-machine, this 
part of the process being merely a stirring of the vehicle and 
pigments together. It does not bring the particles of pigment 
into as intimate a mixture as is desired. To attain this end, 
the ink, after being in the mixing-mill, is ground between rolls, 
the grinding being repeated until the pigment is thoroughly 
incorporated with the oil and the grit is entirely eliminated. 
The cheap inks are ground only once or twice, while the better 
inks may be ground half a dozen times or more. It is almost 
impossible to exaggerate the importance of this part of the 
process; it is the real inkmaking. Up to a certain point, the 
more thorough the grinding the finer will be the texture and 
the color of the ink. Too much grinding may oxidize the oil, 
giving it a “heavier” body, and thus change the consistency 
of the ink, 

The grinding-mill consists of three horizontal rolls, which 
revolve at different speeds, the rear roll slowest, the front roll 
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fastest. The ink from the mixing-mill is fed between the rear 
and middle rolls, and is carried around by the middle to the 
front roll, where it is scraped off automatically. The differen- 
tial speed gives the grinding effect and reduces the pigment to 
the finest division possible. 

The rolls used in grinding are of several kinds. Granite 
rolls are preferred by some; others, and probably the majority, 
favor the smooth steel rolls and these are used in modern 
grinders. The grinding develops considerable heat, so that the 
varnish thins out to some extent. In order to test it properly 
it is necessary to spread a little on a cold slab, where it will 
set in a few minutes. Its consistency can then be determined 
with reasonable accuracy. To overcome this heating, steel rolls, 
cooled with running water, are used. Advantages and dis- 
advantages are claimed for this method. In its favor it is said 
that the oil will oxidize less than by the other methods; there 
is also less chance of damaging colored pigments, and the con- 
sistency of the ink will be practically the same as it will be 
when used on the press. On the other hand, it is claimed that 
with a thinner varnish it is possible to grind the ink finer. 

The question of the opacity of inks is always one of impor- 
tance. According to the use to which the ink is to be put, it 
may be dense and opaque, or it may be translucent. For ordi- 
nary printing on white paper it is desirable to have the ink as 
opaque as possible, since the ink does not need to be carried as 
heavily on the type to get a satisfactory impression. If, how- 
ever, one is printing with a colored ink on colored paper, then 
opacity is of the greatest importance, since the color of the ink 
will be changed if the color of the paper shows through it. 

With the three-color and four-color processes the reverse 
is true. The three-color process consists of printing in red, 
yellow and blue, obtaining the intermediate colors by printing 
one color on another. The four-color process adds black to the 
three colors above mentioned. The first color may be opaque 
without affecting the results seriously, but the other impres- 
sions must be as translucent as possible. 

With these facts in mind, it will be seen that an ink which 
is suitable for multicolor processes is not suitable for printing 
one color on a colored paper. The reverse is equally true, 
except as above noted, when the opaque ink is used for the first 
impression. 

It will be seen that each grade of ink is prepared to give 
satisfaction with a particular grade of paper. To secure the 
best results with any ink it should be used on the paper for 
which it is intended, and, furthermore, the paper itself must be 
of good quality. This, of course, refers only to cases where 
it is desired that the work to be turned out shall be of good 
quality, have a good appearance, and be more or less perma- 
nent; there is always a certain amount of work where almost 
anything will do, if it does not cost too much, If it is admitted 
that a poor grade of ink will not work satisfactorily with any 
grade of paper, it must be seen also that a poor grade of paper 
will not work satisfactorily with any ink. A short ink (one 
having slight cohesion) will not give good results, no matter 
what sort of press or paper is used, unless the pressman stands 
by and keeps constantly pushing it up against the feed-roll. 
Similarly, a paper with loose fibers would be constantly filling 
up the type, and in such cases the trouble would not be in the 
ink being too tacky but in the paper. It is evident that one 
factor depends upon the other, and that neither can be neglected 
with impunity. (To be continued.) 


ENGRAVER CHANGES COLOR LIKE 
CHAMELEON. 


Nicholas J. Quirk’s interesting sketch of Timothy Cole, the 
master wood-engraver, in the November issue of THE INLAND 
PRINTER, reminds one of the story William W. Ellsworth, for- 
mer publisher of the Century, tells of Mr. Cole’s food hobbies. 
To carry out one of his food theories Timothy made spinach 
his sole diet for six months, until, going in swimming with 
his son, the latter exclaimed: “ Why, father, you’re turning 
green!” Mr. Cole recognized the green tinge on his skin and 
said: “It’s the spinach.” Then he ate beets for another six 
months to turn his skin to a healthy ruddy color. 
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BY S. H. HORGAN. 


Queries regarding process engraving, and suggestions and experiences of engravers and printers, are solicited for this department. 
Our technical research laboratory is prepared to investigate and report on matters submitted. 


by mail. 


Replies can not be made 


For terms for this service address The Inland Printer Company. 


Bleaching Backgrounds From Bromid Prints. 


Frequently in commercial engraving it is necessary to get 
rid of the background and this is usually done by the engraver 
by outlining and routing out. A better plan is to remove the 
background in the copy. If it is a bromid print it can be done 
in the following manner, as set forth in Process Work: 

Make up a solution of I ounce cyanid of potassium and Io 
ounces water. In another bottle mix % ounce of iodin, I ounce 
iodid of potassium and 20 ounces of water. For use take %4 
ounce of the cyanid solution, % ounce of the iodin solution in 
2 ounces of water. Paint this over the parts of the bromid 
print which are to be removed, after which the print should 
be well washed. Another method is to paint over with celluloid 
varnish the portions of the bromid print that are to remain, 
afterwards place the bromid print face down in the above 
bleaching solution, taking care not to allow any of the bleach 
to get to the back of the bromid. Those parts not covered by 
the celluloid will be bleached white. After washing the bromid 
and drying the celluloid, varnish can be removed easily with 
a tuft of cotton saturated with amyl acetate. 


Rotagravure Patents. 


“ Printer,” Chicago, asks: “Is it true that the reason print- 
ers do not take up the rotagravure for book illustration and 
commercial purposes is the fear of damage suits for infringe- 
ment by the inventors of the process?” 

Answer One of the purposes of this department is to 
watch out for patents that might make trouble for process- 
workers. There are numerous patents on rotagravure by Ger- 
mans and others, but they are harmless. The process when 
worked at its best is not covered by patents in any way. There 
are numerous patents on the presses. The reason why the 
process is not in use for smaifl editions and for book illustration 
is the lack of sheet-feed presses. One reason for this is that 
press-builders are so busy on other work. Another is that 
one press-builder is waiting to see what the other will do and 
then improve upon it if possible. The feeling is that much 
experimental work must be done before anything like a stand- 
ard small press for rotagravure will be evolved. 


Tint-Blocks for Checks and Other Purposes. 


J. P. Smith, Chicago, sends in a piece of paper with a fine 
net printed on it and asks if it was printed typographically, 
lithographically, or in some manner from the lace direct. 

Answer.—There are several ways 1n which tulle or net pat- 
terns, such as this sample, can be printed. If it is first to be 
photographed, then the net should be stretched in a frame; 
black net if a negative is wanted, white net if a positive is 
desired for intaglio etching. The frame on which the net is 
stretched is fixed a distance away from the plan board, which 
is covered with white or black paper to make a contrasting 
background with the net. The reason is that if the net were 
fastened upon the board as usual, it would throw a shadow 
which would prevent a sharp image of the net. A simple way 
to get a relief etching from a net is to ink up a flat zinc plate 
with etching ink, lay the net over the inked zinc, run it through 
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the press in contact with a clean and grained zinc plate, when 
it will be found that a clean transfer of the net is on the zinc 
in etching ink. All that is required is that it be powdered and 
etched in relief. All of this kind of printing is now done in- 
taglio on rolls and printed as rotagravure is done with a doctor 
to remove the surplus ink from the roll. Typographic or litho- 
graphic printing can not compete with the intaglio method for 
this purpose. 


‘“The Weekly Times Annual.” 


The Weekly Times Annual for 1919 comes from Melbourne, 
Australia, with examples of photoengraving and color print- 
ing that would do credit to any country. W. R. May is the 
printer and publisher for The Herald and Weekly Times of 
Melbourne. 

Mirror Silvering. 


From Melbourne, Australia, comes a request for a good 
formula for silvering mirrors used in photoengraving. 

Answer.— Drayton’s method is possibly the simplest and 
best, as follows: In 2 ounces, 160 minims, of distilled water 
put 80 minims of aqua ammonia, and stir in I ounce of pow- 
dered silver nitrate. Let stand for 24 hours, filter, and add 
3 ounces of alcohol at 60° above proof, or naphtha; then add 25 
drops of oil of cassia; let stand for 6 hours longer, filter, and 
the solution is ready for use. The perfectly clean polished 
glass to be silvered is put on a level stand and a wall of putty 
or wax built around its edges. The silver solution is poured 
on the level glass to the depth of one-eighth to one-fourth of 
an inch. A mixture of I part oil of cloves to 3 parts of alcohol 
is dropped in different places on the silver solution. This starts 
the deposition of the silver, the more oil of cloves used the 
quicker the deposition. It will take about 2 hours to deposit 
a proper film of metallic silver. About 18 grains of silver is 
required for each square foot of glass. 


Chalk-Plate Composition. 


Some years ago inquiries for the composition used in chalk 
engraving were frequent. One comes now from Philadelphia. 
Here is a recommended formula different from those previously 
given in this department: 

Beat up the white of one egg in 24 ounces of water, add 
one dram of glycerin and one ounce of ammonia. Put this into 
a glazed bowl and stir in a mixture of 12 ounces of precipitated 
chalk and 4 ounces of French chalk. The mixture should be 
of the consistency of pancake batter. Pour this batter on 
thoroughly cleaned plates of saw steel until it is one-quarter 
of an inch thick. Bake, or dry out in a slow oven or on top 
of a stove. Too much heat will cause the mixture to leave the 
steel-plate base. When dry, scrape off the top crust and the 
powdered chalk until that which adheres firmly to the steel 
plate is all that remains. Pencil sketches may be drawn lightly 
on this chalk, then the design may be etched through the chalk 
with needle points and scrapers. A stereotype block is made 
from this chalk-plate matrix as readily as if it were papier- 
maché. When routed out between the lines, this block is ready 
for the printing-press. 
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The Conversion of Formulas. 


J. I. Crabtree says that in the conversion of the avoirdupois 
system of weights and measures to the metric system an error 
of five per cent is permissible in photography, so that all that 
it is necessary to remember is the following: 

2 pounds (roughly) = 1 kilogram. 
I ounce = 450 grains. 

I pint = 500 ccs, 

I cc.= 50 minims. 


15 grains = 1 gram. 

I ounce = 30 grams, 

1 fluid ounce 30 ccs. 
i gallon = 4 litres. 


A French Book on Three and Four Color Work. 


“Les Reproductions Photomechaniques Polychromes,” is 
the title of a book just received from the author, L.-P. Clerc. 
It tells in French and in a concise way all that is at present 
known about three and four color reproduction methods. It 
is just fifty years ago since Louis Ducos du Hauron gave to 
the world the principles of three-color photography, and one 
can not help noticing how little Frenchmen have contributed to 
perfecting the suggestion of du Hauron. Now that France can 
turn from tlie subject of war, in which they proved their skill, 
we hope from them developments in three and four color 
processwork. 

Typewriting for Reproduction. 

“ Engraving House,” New York, writes: “There seems to 
be a run of reproduced typewritten letters just now. When 
it is a customer’s letter we insist it be made with a black rib- 
bon, but many of the letters are from correspondents in far-off 
places who use purple ribbons on their machines. Is there any 
short cut, or color screen, we can use to make negatives of these 
purple letters on wet plates?” 

-{nswer.—The best way to reproduce a purple typewritten 
letter is to make an enlarged iso or ortho chromatic dry-plate 
negative of it, then print on a glossy contrast velox paper and 
retouch the lettering before making a wet-plate negative of it. 
If one examines any typewritten copy with an ordinary linen 
tester magnifier he will wonder that the letters when repro- 
duced are not more ragged in appearance than they are. Type- 
written copy is bad enough at its best. For reproduction by 
photoengraving it should be done on a smooth paper with a 
black ribbon of extra fine texture in the machine with perfect 
type cleaned thoroughly before use. The ordinary typewritten 
letter is on a rough linen paper with a coarse ribbon in the 
machine. Get the customer to examine this lettering under a 
glass and he will not expect a miracle in the reproduction. 


Hardening Bath for Zinc Enamel. 


* Etcher,” Montreal, who is having trouble with the enamel 
coating leaving the zinc during the etching, can overcome the 
difficulty by putting the enamel print, after developing and 
before burning in, through the following hardening bath: 
Water, 25 ounces; methylated spirit, 2% ounces; ammonium 
bichromate, I ounce ;.and chromic acid, 44 ounce. Rinse this 
solution off and burn in. Machine-etching is safer than tub- 
etching for enamel on zinc, as the etching is done so much 
quicker that the enamel has less time to get soft. 


We Need Trade-Schools Badly. 


When answering a query reaching this department from an 
apprentice as to where he might study photography or photo- 
engraving in the evening the thought occurred: “ What are we 
doing for the apprentices?” They are being taken care of in 
England, for we read that at the Bolt Court School in London 
all the old courses of instruction are being run as usual, special 
attention being given to rotagravure. St. Bride’s Institute has 
classes dealing with photolithography and offset work. At the 
Regent Street Polytechnic the process classes are being run 
on much the same lines as before, particular attention being 
given to colorwork. The photographic part of the instruction 
is always very thorough at this school. At the College of Tech- 
nology, Manchester, very complete courses of instruction in 
photography and processwork are given. R. B. Fishenden, the 
authority on rotagravure, is in charge of the engraving and 
printing departments there. Instruction goes on in these 
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schools both day and evening. We are all proud of the photo- 
engravers’ union in this country. It would add much to its 
efficiency if it would at least begin by gathering its apprentices 
together and giving them talks by some of the experienced 
journeymen on matters pertaining to their complicated trade. 
The schools could come later. 


Everett R. Currier in Chicago. 


Everett R. Currier, at one time manager of the job depart- 
ment of the Curtis Publishing Company, where he attracted 
attention for his exceptional typographic taste; associated also 
at different periods with Fred W. Goudy, Bruce Rodgers, at 
the Riverside Press, and with the Merrymount Press, has now 
joined the Charles Everett Johnson Company, of Chicago. 
Readers of THe INLAND PRINTER will recall the splendid por- 
trait of Mr. Currier published in May, 1913, page 257, with his 
paper, “ The Engraver from the Buyer’s Point of View.” 


Offset Printer Poisoned. 


A capable offset pressman asks the writer what to do for 
his hands, the backs of which are covered with bad sores, pre- 
venting him from working. He said he had been using with 
a sponge a solution of 1 ounce chromic acid, 1 ounce phosphoric 
acid, I ounce tannic acid, I2 ounces gum in less than a gallon 
of water to clean up tint that might appear on the zinc plate 
while printing. 

Answer.— It is the chromic acid that is doing the poisoning, 
and it should not be used by any one with the slightest syphi- 
litic taint or it will produce sores on the hands. The object of 
the chromic acid is to roughen the surface of the zinc while 
slightly etching it. The same object can be obtained with nitric 
acid if some alum is also added to the solution. Or, alum alone 
might be added with but a small quantity of nitric acid, and 
this solution will not injure the skin. The use of chromic acid 
should be stopped by offset pressmen unless they handle the 
solution with rubber gloves. 


Photoengravers Insist on Knowing Costs. 


The International Photoengravers’ Union employed Perley 
Morse & Co., certified public accountants of New York city, 
to make a thorough investigation of the methods of producing 
engravings and devise a system of cost-finding, accounting and 
bookkeeping for the whole industry that “would be sound, 
accurate and reliable in its conclusions, and which will prove 


simple in operation.” After six months’ research by experts 
their work has been completed. 

Matthew Woll, president of the International Photoen- 
gravers’ Union, submitted printed copies of this cost-system 
for the approval of the delegates at their recent convention in 
St. Louis. To the employers and employees of the photoen- 
graving industry of America, Mr. Woll has issued a letter in 
which is this paragraph: 

“T submit herewith the plan which has been devised by 
Perley Morse & Co. at our solicitation and for the purpose 
indicated. It is general and fundamental in its principles, and 
sufficiently flexible to permit its application to all the varying 
photoengraving establishments throughout the country. It is 
recommended that all establishments respond to this great need 
by immediately establishing this method and applying it to the 
varying conditions of the different shops.” 

Ix. J. Volz, president of the New York photoengravers, says 
this is the greatest step forward any union has thus far made. 
They realize that to protect their members in getting a living 
out of their art they must see to it that the industry prospers, 
and this can only be done by a scientific cost-finding and book- 
keeping system. To accomplish this they are spending a large 
sum out of their treasury. 





CALL THE PLUMBER. 
Epitor — This isn’t poetry, my dear man; it’s merely an 
escape of gas. 
Wou.p-BE ContRisuTOR— Ah, I see! 
with the meter.— Boston Transcript. 


Something wrong 
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BY E. M. KEATING. 


The experiences of composing-machine operators, machinists and users are solicited, with the object of the widest possible dissemination of knowledge 


concerning the best methods of obtaining results. 


To Users of Gasoline Burners. 


Luther E. Warren, of Marshall, Arkansas, offers the follow- 
ing suggestion to those using a gasoline burner for heating 
metal: ‘“ Apply the flame of a gasoline blow-torch to the top 
of the metal in the pot, which, together with the heat below, 
will have the metal ready for use in about fifteen minutes.” 


Too Much Oil on Distributor Clutch. 


A Minnesota operator states that apparently he has been 
oiling the distributor clutch too freely on his Model 5 and he 
wants to know how he can remove the leather washer on the 
clutch, as it appears to have oil on its surface. 

Answer.—The oil can be removed without taking the washer 
off by drawing out on the clutch shaft, which will separate 
the flange washer from the side face of the clutch pulley. Gas- 
oline may be applied while the parts are separated. After this 
is done, pieces of blotter may be inserted between the two 
parts, which will absorb some of the oil. Several applications 
will suffice to eliminate the surplus oil. If you desire, however, 
to remove the clutch, proceed as follows: Loosen the screw 
that holds the distributor-clutch lever shaft, slide out the shaft 
and remove the lever. Remove hexagonal-headed screw that 
attaches the clutch bracket to the distributor beam, raise the 
back distributor screw and loosen the hexagonal-headed screw 
that attaches the front screw bracket to the beam. This will 
allow the clutch-shaft bracket to be removed without danger of 
springing the left end of the clutch shaft after its screw has 
been loosened. When the shaft and pulley are withdrawn, 
remove the screw from outer end of the shaft, and the flange 
may be separated from clutch shaft, leaving washer free to be 
cleaned as desired. When the parts are separated one from 
the other they may be cleaned in gasoline, and then the shaft 
may be oiled and replaced. The timing of the shaft pinion with 
the screw pinions will be necessary. As the timing pins in the 
gears are visible it is not a difficult operation. When this part 
of the work is done, each of the other remaining pieces is 
applied in order and finally the large-headed screws must be 
tightened. 


Face of Slug Is Not Sharp Enough to Print Clearly. 


An Ohio publisher submits several slugs and proof of 
printed matter showing effect of trouble. He asks for general 
treatment to sharpen the face of slug. 

Answer— Without an examination of the machine and a 
demonstration of casting it would be only guesswork on our 
part to point out the real cause of failure to procure sharp 
face on slug. A number of causes, either individually or com- 
bined, tend to produce imperfect characters on slugs. Follow- 
ing are some of the causes: Impoverished metal; low metal 
in pot; insufficient plunger pressure; vents in mouthpiece not 
permitting evacuation of air from mold cell; clogged mouth- 
piece jets preventing outflow of metal in sufficient volume to 
expel air from mold cell; chilled mouthpiece or throat; low 
temperature of metal; dirty plunger and well; worn plunger; 
holes in side of well closed; mouthpiece not aligning properly 
with mold cell. Each of the causes mentioned may affect the 


Replies to inquiries will be made by mail when accompanied by return postage. 


sharpness of the face of slug in one way or another. It hap- 
pens sometimes that a combination of circumstances or con- 
ditions exists which produces the imperfect face, so that it is 
expedient for the troubled machinist-operator to examine into 
every possible cause that is mentioned. For example: Do you 
clean the plunger regularly? Is the metal occasionally renewed 
or toned by manufacturer? Have you recently replaced the 
plunger with a new one (if needed)? Is the well given only 
an occasional brushing or scraping, or is this operation done 
regularly? We might go on and ask a question bearing on 
each troublesome factor, and the answer may indicate some 
neglected operation in the necessary care of the machine, which 
is reflected in the product. Doubtless you will say this is true, 
for the machine, when new, cast solid slugs with sharp faces. 
Then, why does it not do so now? Perhaps stress of work or 
lack of time prevented many needed attentions being given the 
machine, the want of which gradually brought about the imper- 
fections that appear on the face of the slugs. If you would 
have the machine do good work as before, you must look into 
each detail of the casting operation and find out which of the 
causes are operating to the detriment of sharp faces on the 
slugs. Without doubt you can find the cause, and perhaps 
without much expense you can again have good slugs. Our 
advice is to closely examine into every cause that bears any 
relation to the casting operation. (See reply to Indiana 
operator-machinist. ) 


Slugs Cast From Rule Slide Show Defects. 


An Indiana operator-machinist sends several slugs cast from 
rule slide which show imperfections in both face and body. An 
Iowa operator also sends several slugs having pitted faces. 
The following general treatment may help improve both face 
and body of slugs: 

We suggest that you remove the plunger and give it a thor- 
ough brushing with a wire brush. If you have a well brush 
use it in the well. After this is done bail out sufficient metal 
from the pot to expose about one-half inch of the top of the 
well. Place about one-half teaspoonful of Dixon’s graphite No. 
635 in the well, and then put plunger in on top of the graphite. 
Work the plunger down, and put in the pin. Increase the stress 
of the pump-lever spring by the adjusting nut, turn it as far 
as it can go conveniently or by moving it to forward notch of 
lever. Open vise and draw disk forward, clean off the mouth- 
piece, and with the point of a knife blade clean the cross vents 
which are found running vertically between the jets. If any 
of the jets appear to be closed, except by cold metal, clean them 
out with a piece of stiff wire of suitable diameter. Place suf- 
ficient metal in the pot and increase the temperature of the 
metal a trifle. If you have a thermometer, place it in the metal 
and observe where the top of the column of mercury stops. It 
should rise at least to 550° F. In some instances, especially in 
casting fine faces on thin slugs, you may carry the temperature 
ten or more degrees higher, when using new metal. As the 
plunger descends, observe if metal bubbles up around the 
plunger. It will not do so unless the plunger fits loosely, and 
in such a case you may need an oversize plunger, which when 
applied will correct the trouble. The motive for increasing the 
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stress of the plunger spring and the graphiting of the well is 
to enable the full power of the pump to be used in driving the 
metal into the matrix line. An increase of temperature appears 
advisable, owing to the need of sharper face if cast on a small 
body. If this is done and no improvement is noted, you may 
observe the ventage on the back of mold by stopping the ma- 
chine before the mold reaches the back trimming knife. The 
sprue of metal which descends from base of mold may be one- 
half inch in length. If it is shorter than this, the cross vents 
may be opened up a trifle. This will allow the air to escape 
more readily from the mold, together with a slight amount of 
metal forming the sprue. This latter condition is not harmful, 
especially if the face of the slug is sharp. 


To Remove Keyboard Roll Collar. 


An Indiana operator writes to the effect that he was unable 
to apply a new rubber cam-roll owing to the difficulty of re- 
moving the collar found near the right end of the rubber-roll 
shaft. He asks for assistance to overcome the difficulty. 

Answer—The collar referred to consists of three parts. 
namely: rubber cam-roll shaft collar, taper pin and shaft oil 
collar. The part last mentioned may be driven off by using a 
hammer and a piece of brass rule. The taper pin is then visible 
and can be driven out, and then the shaft collar may be re- 
moved. When this is done the old rubber roll may be drawn 
or cut off and the new one applied. 





Device for Cleaning Matrices. 


Russell F. Reed, foreman of the Recorder Printing and 
Publishing Company, 689 Stevenson street, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, is the inventor of a simple and effective matrix cleaner, 
which can be attached to the duplex rail of the assembling 
elevator of a slug-casting machine in such a manner that mat- 
rices are automatically cleaned. The importance of this useful 
invention will be readily appreciated, as it eliminates hand 
cleaning of matrices. It also permits the operator to read a 
line more readily, thus preventing errors, the operator not hav- 
ing to look closely at the reading face of the matrices. Letters 
patent have been applied for and the invention will shortly be 
put on the market. 


Automatic Gas Lighter for Pot Burner. 


A South Carolina operator writes: “Some time ago my 
files of THe INLAND PrINTER were destroyed by fire, but if my 
memory is correct there were described at different times in 
the Machine Composition department various methods for mak- 
ing attachments for lighting the gas burners on linotypes. I 
want to try out some one of these and shall greatly appreciate 
any suggestion that you will be good enough to offer. We have 
a low-pressure oil gas, and the machines in my care are the 
new multiple-magazine type equipped with the new thermostat 
and burner.” 

Answer—The various automatic gas-lighting devices de- 
scribed in our columns are patented, and we can refer you to 
the manufacturers if you so desire. However, a correspondent 
described how he made a satisfactory gas lighter with only the 
outlay for an alarm clock. His description is, in part, as fol- 
lows: A cheap alarm clock was attached to the top of the 
first elevator slide guide. The gas pipe which connected to the 
pot burner descended from the ceiling close to the gas governor. 
At this point a small pipe was run off from the main pipe and 
descended to the pot burner. This pipe had a very small jet or 
pilot light, which was kept burning constantly and was placed 
close to the round burner under the pot. Near the clock was 
the shut-off cock for the pot burners. This cock was arranged 
with a lever which extended at an angle of about forty-five 
degrees, and to this were attached a small chain and a small pig 
of metal. The alarm was set to go at a certain time, and the 
moment it would start to ring, the alarm wind key would 
begin to turn, and the small pig of metal would be dislodged 
from its resting place and in falling would drag down the lever 
referred to, which would open the gas supply to the burners. 
The device worked perfectly, except on one occasion when the 
alarm was forgotten. The main features are: (1) Pilot light 
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placed where the escaping gas from round burner will not fail 
to ignite; (2) clock, which should be fastened securely, close 
to where the supply cock is to be operated; (3) spool or spin- 
dle on alarm wind key to dislodge small weight, which will 
turn on the gas. Be certain that the gas-cock lever turns 
readily. Almost any operator can make a small device, modify- 
ing it to suit his fancy. 


Troubled With Matrices Failing to Drop. 


A Massachusetts operator writes stating that several small 
letters give trouble in responding by failing to drop when the 
key is depressed. Double responses are present in two cap 
characters. He asks for further help and wants to know if 
the keyboard needs dismantling to clean. 

nswer— We suggest the following treatment, which will 
not involve the taking apart of the keyboard: (1) Remove the 
lower-case “e” and “t” cams, clean the free ends and then 
oil pivots of cams, and replace. (2) Apply gasoline from a 
small can having a spout, to the front end of keylever and also 
on the lower end of the keyboard keyrod. While the gasoline is 
flowing, pound the key repeatedly. The tendency is to loosen 
up the dust which caused the trouble. Several applications 
should stop all double responses. (3) Remove both rollers, 
and wash in soapy water. Roughen surface of rubber with 
coarse sandpaper. Where no response occurs from keyboard 
cams, apply operation No. 1. For double response, No. 2 is 
applied. If you have not recently cleaned the matrices and 
magazine, it would help you over some other troubles by giv- 
ing them a proper cleaning. Run out all of the matrices, plac- 
ing them on edge in an ordinary news galley, rub the upturned 
edges with a white rubber ink-eraser; this will brighten the 
edges. Take the magazine brush and apply graphite to the 
cleaned edges, brushing across the galley; this will remove 
the particles of rubber and at the same time will graphite the 
ears of the matrices. Turn the matrices and treat the opposite 
edge in like manner. However, do not use the rubber near 
casting seat of the matrix as it may damage the side walls. 
When the matrices are clean and all the rubber is brushed off, 
you may then give your attention to the magazine. Remove it 
from the machine, take out the pi-channel guide, also locking 
bar and the matrix guard at top. This is the bar running 
across the top of the magazine near the rear. Lift it out with 
a screw-driver. With the magazine brush, clean the channels 
of the magazine, and when all the dust is removed you may 
apply a small amount of graphite to the brush and polish the 
channels by a vigorous rubbing with the brush. When you are 
finished, there should be no graphite visible in the channels. 
Be certain that no free graphite remains. Before running 
in the matrices, take a small piece of clean cloth and with it 
apply gasoline to the distributor screws. Have the screws run- 
ning and hold the rag into the thread, beginning at the left end. 
This operation will remove any grease or dirt. When the 
matrices are finally run into the magazine it should give a 
noticeable improvement in the work. 





NUT MEATS FOR PRINTERS. 


BY ABE SHILLINGS. 


The printer who uses a sulphite sheet on a job when his cus- 
tomer requested that a high-grade bond be used, is the same kind 
of thief as the man who sneaks into your house in the night. 

All publishers tell the public it pays to advertise in their 
paper. How many such publishers ever use space to advertise 
their own business? 

Don’t be grouchy when a salesman calls on you. It costs 
you nothing to have him call, and many a printer and publisher 
owes his present success to suggestions or help given by a 
salesman. 

“God helps those who help themselves,” then why don’t 
you help yourself to a fair margin of profit on every job? 

What would you think of a doctor who did not take the 
medical journals so as to be up to date? Also what do you 
suppose the public thinks of printers who do not take printers’ 
magazines? 


” 
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BY G. L. CASWELL. 


Editors and publishers of newspapexs, desiring criticism or notice of new features in their papers, rate-cards, procuring of subscriptions and advertisements, 
carrier systems, etc., are requested to send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these subjects, to The Inland Printer Company, 632 Sherman street, Chicago. 
If criticism is desired, a specific request must be made by letter and stamped self-addressed envelope enclosed when reply is desired by mail. 


The Upward Trend of Newspaper Rates. 


We never surmised that there could be such a general and 
effective rush as there is now among newspapers to raise rates 
and get under cover to escape disaster because of the high 
costs of help and materials. Newspaper news from many 
States indicates the advances that are being made, but in some 
States these advances are far too tardy and the newspapers 
are going to suffer terribly for their timidity in this direction. 
In Iowa, for instance, fully sixty per cent of the weekly news- 
papers are now selling at $2 per year, while the ones which are 
not sold at that price apologize and point out certain exigencies 
which they believe warrant their remaining at a lower figure. 
But the $1 per year paper is practically out of existence. And 
yet we read that in Virginia many papers are just beginning 
to undertake the $1.50 per year price, and the news reads that 
many of the $1 per year papers are considering an advance to 
the same figure. Possibly some of the other eastern papers 
are doing the same, but the timidity in getting the price up is 
not confined to the East. The newspaper directories quote 
so many Kansas weeklies and even semi-weeklies at $1 per year 
that it is almost incredible. Nebraska papers, on the other 
hand, are quite generally at the $2 figure, with many of them 
priced at more than that for circulation outside their own 
counties. 

The $1 paper is inexcusable at this time, unless it is endowed 
with sustaining funds that make it independent of profit — 
and even then it is committing a crime against competing news- 
papers. Small daily papers have also been slow in getting away 
from the old price of $3 per year or a penny on the street. At 
a banquet recently we heard a hard-headed business man, a 
state senator, say, “ Newspaper men are all right, and I like 
them, but they are darned poor business men when they will 
sell a paper for a penny on the street, when everybody knows 
it cost them more than that to make it.” Yet stubborn com- 
petition compels it in some cities, even in the face of white 
print at $7.50 per hundred. 

The western papers, we believe, have also taken the jump 
on advertising rates far in advance of the papers in other 
sections. This has resulted, however, from good state organ- 
izations and a study of newspaper and space costs, with an 
indisputable showing that display space was actually costing 
more than many papers charged for it. Another peculiar thing 
in connection with this advanced advertising rate is the testi- 
mony that an increased volume of business followed the raise, 
no matter what the former rate or the step-up was. With 
business men making more profits than ever before, they ex- 
pected the increased advertising rates, but were so much more 
anxious to get the business that they spread themselves more 
when it was possible their own competitors would not do so. 

It would be interesting to see a compilation of advertising 
and subscription rates for weekly and small daily papers for 
the entire country as they were five years ago and as they are 
now, and then another compilation five years from now. 
Possibly the executive secretary of the National Editorial Asso- 
ciation will get to this point later, and finally there will be 
evidence and encouragement that will get all up to a right 


standard — and make enough more money for all of the papers 
so that their organization and their executive secretary will be 
the biggest profit-producing features outside their own shops. 


Cultivating New Business. 


One of the largest retail merchants in the Northwest says 
that his present big business and success started when a local 
newspaper man in his town called upon him when he was 
opening up a new $1,600 stock of groceries for a new store 
in the town where he is now the leading merchant. Inciden- 
tally, that newspaper man also created an advertiser who has 
now come to be worth $12,000 a year to the advertising game — 
and the newspapers get three-fourths of that. 

Isn’t there food for thought in this subject? How many of 
us newspaper publishers have seen young business men, stran- 
gers, come into our communities and want or need the friendly 
word of help that the astute newspaper man can generally give? 
This man says the publisher suggested that as he was opening 
up such a stock, advertising would be the best thing at the 
start, and would help to attract attention. The young busi- 
ness man saw the force of the suggestion, and asked the pub- 
lisher about how he ought to advertise. The latter advised a 
modest space in his paper, a certain preferred position, in fact, 
and a line of copy that would tell straight-out the policy of the 
store and the value of the service it would render its custo- 
mers. This advice the business man took, and he says that 
from that day te this—some thirty years—he has had his 
advertising in every issue of the paper, and of many other 
papers as well. 

Even though self-interest is the main motive, still there is 
the encouragement and friendly codperation that may be of 
value to the newcomer in every community. The newspaper 
man can see and advise, assist and encourage the young man 
who is starting out or the new man who is coming into his 
town for business. He has the excuse, and here is a real and 
practical example he may use if opportunity offers. 


A Record in Farm-Sale Advertising. 


We have received at our desk a copy of the November 21 
issue of the Traer (Iowa) Star-Clipper, which contains thirty- 
three public-sale advertisements. This is interesting in several 
ways; first, because it is probably the record for number of 
public farm-sale advertisements in one issue of any paper; 
and, second, because of the way in which the advertisements 
are handled. While the usual custom of county papers is to 
encourage farmers to take display space —and the nearer to 
a page for a sale the better —this Traer paper encourages the 
use of the smallest possible space by the farmer having a sale. 
Accordingly, in the Star-Clipper nearly all these sale adver- 
tisements are set in solid six-point type, with merely a heading 
set in black six-point capitals. Even the signature is run in 
below, and the date is not set out in a line by itself. Thus, 
twenty-six of these sale advertisements are run on one ‘seven- 
column page—an average of three and a half inches to the 
sale — for which the publisher charges $1 per inch for each 
insertion. Some of the advertisements run two weeks or more. 
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We find but one display advertisement for a farm sale in the 
paper, and that one is thirty inches and is placed among the 
regular advertisements. 

The publisher, E. E. Taylor, contends that in thus publish- 
ing sale advertisements in the smallest possible space, he not 
only gets more income per inch from the space than other 
papers receive for the large display space used, but he makes 
more profit than they do in the saving of extra pages and high- 
price print-paper. All of this must be conceded as true. 

But there are those who will argue: Why not encourage 
all advertisers to do likewise? Why not have all the adver- 
tisements in the paper thus condensed and concentrated on one 
or two pages, leaving the rest for reading-matter? Isn’t there 
value to a farmer in having his offerings displayed in large- 
size type, with cuts of the animals, etc., to be sold, or, are we 
misleading all our display advertising friends by encouraging 
them to take large display space? There are two sides to all 
this sale advertising method, and while the large display uses 
up high-price print-paper and causes the running of extra pages, 
does it not in fact make the paper howl and screech from the 
housetops what the advertiser is offering for sale? Might 
not the auctioneer at a sale stand quietly around in his crowd 
of prospective bidders and whisper in the ears of those he 
solicits, rather than shout in triple-tongued cadence the bids 
he has and the bids he should have? Isn’t the value of a good 
cut in an advertisement worth the extra space used for it, and 
isn’t the psychological effect of the displayed advertisement 
better than the condensed and unattractive six-point adver- 
tisement in which the reader must use spectacles and hunt by 
the brightest light for what he hopes to find? 

If the latter suggestions are not in fact the essence of adver- 
tising, then those who are paying fortunes for double-page 
spreads in the Post and Journal and Farming and Review, etc., 
are siinply sowing at a loss, because unnecessary expense is a 
certain loss. 

Our observation is that the publisher can sell farm-sale 
advertising about as he wishes to sell it. His suggestion goes 
a long way with the farmer who has not made a study of ad- 
vertising, and who does not pretend to know how to construct 
it, word it, display it, or buy it. Within reason, he can charge 
any rate necessary for it, either as display or as solid reading- 
matter advertising. He can sell it at 10 cents per line for solid 
nonpareil about as easily as he can at $1 per inch, if he uses 
salesmanship and conviction in handling his customers. The 
choice is really whether he wishes to get from his product $100 
per page for part of it and but $25 from other parts of it. The 
paper may be of such great value in its community that it must 
be used if a sale is to be advertised at all. The question then is 
not what the traffic will bear, but what profit the business 
demands and what the equipment will accommodate — and this, 
after all, is the final answer to the problem of display or solid 
matter sale advertising. 


A Unique Idea on Collecting. 


H. E. Hogue, of the Eaton (Colo.) Herald, writes the edi- 
tor of this department as follows: “I read with interest your 
article in the November issue of THE INLAND PRINTER regard- 
ing payment of subscriptions all on the first of the year. I 
agree with you that it is better to have a steady flow of money 
throughout the year. In this connection I am enclosing a clip- 
ping from the Eaton Herald of June 6, 1919.” 

And the clipping enclosed gives the following unique idea 
about collecting subscriptions: 

“The years glide by swiftly and you receive a notice that 
your subscription to the home paper has expired, when you 
think you paid it only a few months ago. Some people are 
willing to swear it is not due and the majority have a suspicion 
that the editor is trying to put one over on them even if they 
don’t put up a roar. Why, even the editor himself is often 
surprised to note that your subscription has expired. 

“ Now, the Herald has thought of a new scheme that will 
do away with all this hard feeling. Have your subscription 
date from your birthday. Every time you have a birthday 
come in and pay a year in advance. Thus you have got an 
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invincible landmark to go by. The editor has his books and 
you have a date that you are bound to remember. 

“Another beauty of this scheme is that you are bound to live 
for another year. No man ever died who had his subscription 
paid up. Nine times out of ten when a man dies he owes the 
editor for subscription. This will beat any old-line insurance 
company. 

“Just try this scheme and live happily ever after.” 


The Desire to Become an Editor. 


It is not only in fiction that amusing examples of human 
desire to write for the paper, or to become an editor, exist. 
We have found it in real life more than once, and recently 
have been using our good offices as counsellor to discourage 
one embryo newspaper publisher from taking on the worries 
and vexations of the publishing business just at this time. 

This man is located in a town of perhaps 340 people, and 
he has a permanent job that will spare him enough time to write 
and manage the newspaper he intends to start. He writes for 
advice regarding the new publication, but particularly for infor- 
mation as to how much foreign advertising he can get for it. 
He states that he can get the type set in a near-by city and can 
put out this four-page paper for $35 for the contemplated issue 
of 200 copies—$1 per hundred for all over that. Cheap 
enough, to begin with. Then he can secure thirty-five inches 
of advertising in his home town at “50 cents an inch,” and 
from a near-by city he would expect to get fifty inches at 35 
cents an inch. Great! In view of this situation, how much 
foreign advertising can he secure? That is the question for 
us to answer. 

Answering the question and still encouraging the buzzing 
of this newspaper bug is, however, an impossibility. First, 
the four-page, six-column paper can not be issued for $35 per 
week after hiring the work done. Second, thirty-five inches 
of home advertising at 50 cents an inch is just about four 
times the charge justified by the 200 circulation hoped for. 
Third, the fifty inches of near-by city advertising at 35 cents 
per inch will not materialize; and, fourth, there can be no 
foreign advertising secured at any rate that is fair to the 
advertiser and even a semblance of the contemplated local ad- 
vertising rate maintained. 

Just as some other roseate dreams of fame and fortune 
come to naught, so will this dream of newspaper enterprise fail. 
It has occurred a thousand times to men who do not under- 
stand the printing business, and who have but a vague idea of 
what is involved in the publication of a newspaper, no matter 
how small the undertaking may be. Not even an expert can 
point out to the neophyte what a routine of thought and drudg- 
ing duty must accompany the organization of a newspaper. 
It can not be put on paper what is involved in correctly report- 
ing the comings and goings and the doings of even a small 
community. The excuses that good friends will give for not 
“taking the paper” thus placed before them can not even be 
imagined beforehand, while the local business men, or, more 
properly speaking, shop-keepers who “do not believe it pays 
to advertise ” will shock the sensibilities of the one who tries 
to float such a newspaper proposition and make it pay him 
$35 per month profit. Then there is neither fame nor fortune 
in trying to afford a weekly preachment of the newspaper kind 
to a community so small, and we must believe that in the end 
the promoter of this enterprise will despise his task and become 
sour on the world for not appreciating his utilitarian efforts. 
There is this, and more, we could mention in discouragement 
of a newspaper enterprise of this kind —not including the 
present difficulties in the way of securing an adequate supply 
of white paper to handle this proposed issue of 200 papers 
weekly! 

Observations. 


So many times the writer has heard newspaper men— 
generally those of the vintage of 1873 or 1896— say they do 
not take any stock in the district or county newspaper gather- 
ings, as the d—— liars go there and talk and say what they are 
doing and will do, and then go back home and do just the oppo- 
site. Knowing some inside facts, we have sometimes been able 
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to discount this foolish excuse for non-attendance at such 
meetings, and can point to most of those in attendance as being 
fifty to one hundred per cent more efficient, more businesslike, 
and more progressive than the ones making such excuses. 

But even if we conceded that the criticism thus offered was 
genuine and founded on fact, is it honest for the general fra- 
ternity to have one, or two, or half a dozen, of this kind of 
publishers retarding the work of the organization because the 
critics will not give the complained-of competitors a chance to 
understand the position and methods of others and to conform 
to more decent business rules? There is no chance to have a 
better understanding or to obtain get-together ideas if we do 
not meet; there is no chance to thresh out differences if we 
do not confer. Even though the cynic sits and stares and 
thinks that all the world is dishonest and puerile except him- 
self, still he may occasionally absorb some thought or gain 
some inspiration that will be worth while —if not in this world, 
then in the next. 


REVIEW OF NEWSPAPERS AND 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BY J. L. FRAZIER. 





J. L. Witpy, Woodland, California—There is not, as you suggest, a 
dearth of reading-matter in either of the large advertisements in your 
issue of November 19. There is too much matter in advertisements far 
more frequently than too little. The advertisements are all nicely han- 
dled, in fact the paper, The Mail of Woodland, is excellent in all mechan- 
ical respects, including presswork and make-up. The large amount of 
interesting local news-matter should be appreciated by the readers of the 
paper. 

The Digby Weekly Courier, Digby, Nova Scotia.— Some of the pages 
are overburdened with advertisements whereas on other pages there is 
very little advertising. Good make-up involves a more uniform distribu- 
tion of advertisements throughout a paper. Because of their high 
attracting powers, and because they are not pleasing to the eye, ‘“‘ fussy ” 
ribbon borders detract from advertisements around which they are used. 
Presswork is very good, and the editorial staff seems to be covering the 
field in good shape. 

Butte H. Tipton, Jordan, Montana.— Wonderful! That is the only 
word that occurs to the writer which does justice to your efforts in pub- 
lishing a newspaper in a town of 300 people, 100 miles from a railroad. 
Four six-column pages and four “ patent’’ pages, the Times compares 
with the best papers of the same size which come to THE INLAND PRINTER. 
Presswork is excellent, make-up is good and the advertisements are of a 
superior grade. We would be finicky indeed were we to point out minor 
and unimportant flaws, of which you are probably as well aware as we. 
The first page of one of the three copies sent us is shown as an example 
to more fortunately located brethren of the craft whose efforts are not 
crowned with the same measure of success as yours. 

The Times-Herald, Burns, Oregon.- -The first page of your paper, 
September 13 issue, is made up in a most interesting manner. However, 
presswork is uneven, the ink being heavy and light in streaks, probably 
due to the fact that the fountain was not properly set. From a publicity 
standpoint the advertisements are satisfactory, but they could have been 
made equally as effective from that standpoint and more agreeable to the 
eye by less striking contrasts between them. There is an effect produced 
that is best described by the word disconcerting, and it is the opinion of 
the writer that, to an extent at least, the advertisements work against each 
other, to the point where a reader can not give the right kind of con- 
centrated attention to any one of them. The appearance of the pages 
would be better if the make-up were systematized on the basis of the 
pyramid, described elsewhere in this section. 


Conway County Unit, Morrilton, Arkansas.— While presswork could 
be somewhat improved by the use of a slightly firmer impression — if the 
fault does not lie in rollers that are hard and old —the paper is praise- 
worthy in all other respects. The main decks of the news-headings on 
the first page could well be made somewhat stronger, but they are quite 
satisfactory as they stand. Make-up of the first page is interesting, and, 
although you have not followed the pyramid style of placing advertise- 
ments on the inside pages, the effect is not bad because there are, as a 
rule, few advertisements and those are kept toward the bottom of the 
pages. In a number of instances the subordinate matter of advertisements 
is set in sizes of type that are too large, and for that reason the display 
loses in effectiveness, because the headings and important lines, through 
lack of contrast, do not stand out as effectively as they should to catch 
the attention and hold the interest of readers. Another result of setting 
the subordinate matter so large is the crowding of the space. The best 
plan is to set the subordinate matter as small as consistent with legibility 
and bring the headings and important display lines out strong. 


Clark County Courier, Clark, South Dakota.— Both issucs of the 
paper are poorly printed. The impression is very pale from lack of both 
ink and impression, It is possible that the press and rollers were cold 
when the printing was done, which aggravated the trouble. Make-up of 
the first page is interesting, although a few more headed items would 
make it more so. Make-up of text pages is not .good, and we refer you 
to the review of The Poteau Weekly Sun for points which apply to your 
paper as well, While the advertisements have, as a rule, been well han- 
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dled as regards display and arrangement, the great variety of type-styles 
used, several being employed in single advertisements, makes the appear- 
ance of the advertisements and the paper less pleasing than it would be 
if there were greater consistency. Display is too weak in some of the 
advertisements, an example of this class being the K. Pederson adver- 
tisement in the issue for October 2. The small size of the heading at the 
top, the large amount of open space there and the heavier effect at the 
bottom throw this advertisement so much out of balance that attention 
to it is difficult. It does not hold the eye. The same might be said of 
the Quality Store advertisement, which has little if any of the desirable 
quality called ‘ punch.” 

Faribault County Register, Blue Earth, Minnesota In the larger 
sense your paper is an excellent one, and only minor faults occur to the 
writer as demanding correction. Why mar the appearance of the first 
page with a two-column, ten-inch advertisement when there was plenty 
of room for it on the inside? On an eight-column page such as yours, 
there should be more headings on the first page than were used in the 
copy sent us, there being but two top-headings on the page in that issue. 
The three cuts save the situation, in a measure, but they do not take 
the place of sparkling head-lines. Presswork is excellent. Advertise- 
ments are well arranged and effectively displayed, but they are a little too 
“ fussy ’? sometimes, made so by the use of rules, borders and ornamental 
units needlessly and without purpose. The pages would be more pleasing 
to the eye if the advertisements were placed on the page in an orderly 
manner, as, for example, according to the pyramid. 

The Bryan Democrat, Bryan, Ohio.— An excellent paper in all re- 
spects save one, and the fact that the reading-matter is in good amount 
on all pages makes that fault less harmful. There is evident a desire 
to give each advertiser the best position possible — from his own view- 
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Vol. 1. MILFORD, CONN:, AUGUST 20, 1919 No. 3 


ARRIVAL OF YOUNG PRINTER AT SKINNER HOME 
CAUSES WILD EXCITEMENT AND GREAT JOY 


Town of Milford Decked 
Out in National Colors 
to Greet Youngster. 
Big Sister and Brother 
Skeptical at First, are 
Delighted with New 
Playmate. 


Mother and Son are 
Doing Nicely -- Thank 
You, While Father is 
Flat-Wheeling Around 
Looking Like an Acci- 
dent going Somewhere 
to Happen. 


“The War is Over—Back to the Old Job!" 


A birthday present for his 
Sather, but delwered three | 
days in advance, Stanley; 
Roosevelt’ Skinner arrived 
this afternoon at the home 
of his parents, Mr. an 

Mrs. Arthur W. Skinner. 


PRINTERS ARE BORN, NOT MADE 
izing the need of more young men inthe print- 
stry, and appreciating the fact that the best 
are born and not made, father fegls that he 
cause to be proud of his achievement in 
ng his craft with another printer-to-be. 
Stanley's big brother, Harvey, age three, has 
already expressed his desire to help his papa and 
will soon be old enough to make the acquaintance of 
Saghsh tipped the scalesat type lice, left hande d sticks, italic quads and other 
ut than eight little peculiarities of the “art preservat 
th he and his 
ne. NAMED FOR GREATEST AMERICAN a 
s passing out the Stanley has been named for the late Col. Ro pare , . ei 
e-and’ lametting the| (he foremost American of moderntimes. If, Chabeedmecene 
Wet that pr rhibition makes years pass by, he becumes even halfas m much MAN tongue or pan 
it sible to get the boys as Theodore Roosevelt proved himselft his par- The saddest are these, 
ents sho mit hive cause to be proudindeedaphim.  |Iéwtght have bom=stwint, 
Miniature paper, 64 by 7 inches, by which A. W. Skinner, Milford, Connecticut, 
printer and publisher, announced the birth of a son. 


ora celebration 


point — and that position, often in the upper corners of the pages, is 
against the best interests of the readers, and, as a consequence, is detri- 
mental to the advertiser. Advertising in a paper is just as effectual as 
the paper is popular with its readers. A paper is made popular with 
readers when the news-matter is so presented that they can get it with- 
out interference from advertisements. That does not mean the elimina- 
tion of advertisements — far from it. It means that the pages should be 
arranged so that the reader can complete the reading of the news before 
taking up the advertisements, when he can give the kind of attention 
required for their greatest effectiveness. Advertisements are well dis- 
played, the only fault we have to find being the use in some instances of 
crude letters of wood type for the main display lines. 

The Long Prairie Leader, Long Prairie, Minnesota.— An admirable 
paper in all respects save one. Make-up of first page is neat, well bal- 
anced and interesting. Presswork is excellent and the setting of adver- 
tisements would be difficult to improve upon. The fault is with the 
make-up of advertisements on the inside pages without semblance of 
order, they being scattered here and there with an evident desire to have 
as much reading-matter as possible around each one. At first glance this 
would seem to be to the best interests of the advertisers, but the fact 
that the majority of readers are going to read the news-matter first means 
that they may pass advertisements placed at the tops of pages because of 
their greater interest in the news, and when the bottom of a page is 
reached it is natural to turn to the next page and the chance of the 
advertisement being read is lessened. Besides, the average reader does 
not like to have his news-matter sandwiched between advertisements. 
He wants it convenient and easy to follow. Readers, publisher and 
advertiser are all best served in the long run when the pyramid system 
of making up advertisements is followed, and that style is described in 
another review in this section. Read it. 
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Norman J. Bowes, Melfort, Saskatchewan.—The Melfort Moon is 
manifestly a ‘‘ live”? newspaper. The first page is interesting in appear- 
ance. It would be made more so, however, if there were one or two 
subordinate decks in the large news-headings in which additional impor- 
tant points of the item could be carried to entice the reader. Such sub- 
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Interesting first page which could be improved if the top of the center 
column were occupied by the same style of headings as those 
which appear in the outside columns. 





ordinate decks would make the introduction from heading to story, from 
large head-letter to small body-type, less abrupt. With a little care we 
are certain the headings could have been better balanced on the page, and 
the effect of symmetry which such balanced arrangement would give 
would add materially to the appearance of the page. Your equipment in 
advertising-display type is limited to short fonts, block-letter styles for 
the most part, which are not pleasing in appearance. The use of several 
styles in a single advertisement often serves to make it ineffective because 
of the lack of harmony which follows the use of inharmonious styles. 
Many of the advertisements are over-displayed in the number of points 
emphasized, and the fact that quite often the really important points are 
not made large enough makes the advertisements weak in so far as attract- 
ing attention is concerned. Presswork is very good indeed. 

W. H. Lotz, Birmingham, Alabama.—The best feature of the excel- 
lent Sonora advertisement for C. C. Holcombe is the “ whiting out,” 
which has been done in an excellent manner. We consider that the bor- 
der is needlessly heavy and that it will detract from the type. While a 
border heavier than the tone of the type inside is often desirable for 
the reason that it adds color to the effect — and helps to make the adver- 
tisement stand out—a border half the thickness and blackness of the 
one employed wouid have served the purpose equally well without danger 
of the bad effect which is bound to occur when the eye of a person 
endeavoring to read is constantly drawn elsewhere by stronger forces of 
attraction than the type. The advertisement is not so well balanced as 
it might be; the heavy cut almost in the center and the heavy type in 
the signature make the advertisement, as a whole, bottom-heavy. The 
matter above the cut might well have been set larger and in wider meas- 
ure or by making both the last and next to last lines short and centering 
them. Continuous rules around panels would be better than the long 
dash rules used. However, the advertisement as a whole is above the 
average found in newspapers coming to THE INLAND PRINTER. 

The Poteau Weekly Sun, Poteau, Oklahoma.—The outstanding good 
feature of this paper is the clean presswork. The first page contains too 
many large headings for a small-town newspaper, and we do not consider 
that the importance of the items in most cases warrants such emphasis as 
the headings give them. Advertisements, as a rule, are well arranged 
and effectively displayed, but are poorly placed on the pages in most 
instances. There is no system, one page being made up in one way and 
another in a different way. If you would follow the pyramid make-up, 
by which the advertisements on each page are grouped in the lower right- 
hand corner, leaving the reading-matter massed toward the upper left- 
hand corner, the appearance of the paper would be improved. Made up 
in that form the reading-matter would be more convenient for the readers 
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The popularity that the paper 
would gain through such make-up would make it more valuable to the 


and its amount would be emphasized. 


advertisers. Since you can not force a person to read an advertisement, 
diplomacy must be resorted to, and if you permit the reader to digest the 
news of a page without interference from the advertisements he is in a 
better frame of mind to take up the advertisements when he has com- 
pleted the news. This condition is best insured by the pyramid make-up. 
No metropolitan newspaper will give advertisers the preferred positions 
made possible by the practice of working advertisements to the corners 
of the pages. 

The Kerman Times, Kerman, California.— Presswork is excellent on 
your issue for October 10. Make-up of the first page is also interesting, 
but it would be more so—and balance would be better —if the top of 
the center column were occupied by the same style of headings as those 
which appear in the outside columns, as is the case on the page repro- 
duced. The effect of the three headings which are alike and are next to 
one another in the central columns is not interesting, and they do not 
stand out as they would if set off against headings of a different style. 
The page as a whole would be better balanced and would appear more 
interesting if there were more headings in the lower part of the page. 
To have a hand-set head in every column at the top and only two lower 
in the page —and those of the smallest size— is not the best make-up. 
Advertisements are well handled, although some of them are not so effec- 
tive as they would be if set in more modern ‘styles of type. The adver- 
tisement for Walter Duke in the issue in question is displeasing to look 
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First page of a newspaper published in a town of 300 people, 100 
miles from a railroad. Makeup and press- 
work are excellent. 


at and is not at all effective. The small heading at the top, and the 
large amount of white space there make the top very weak in comparison 
to the bottom, where the composition is full, and where larger and bolder 
types are used. It would seem that the volume of advertising would war- 
rant more pages and more news-matter. In order to maintain your clean 
first page and yet give the advertisements the right setting in news- 
matter, without adding two pages of the seven-column size, we would 
suggest changing the size of the page to six columns and running six 
pages when the volume of advertising approximates the amount of the 
issue in question. That may be impossible in view of your mechanical 
equipment, but it is a fact worthy of attention that there is not enough 
reading-matter on the inside pages of the paper. In the amount and 
character of the reading-matter on the inside pages there is little offered 
to make the advertisements get attention. The advertisement rate should 
be such that the amount of reading-matter and advertisements can be 
balanced on all the pages, and, with the increased amount of reading- 
matter, the paper is made more interesting to readers and, as a conse- 
quence, more valuable to advertisers. Your first page is reproduced in 
these columns. For your own benefit, compare it with other reproductions 
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This department is designed particularly for the review of technical publications pertaining to the printing industry. The Inland Printer Company will 


receive and transmit orders for any book or publication. 


A list of technical books kept in stock will be 


found in our catalogue, a copy of which will be sent upon request. 


“Printing for Business.” 


THE INLAND PRINTER enjoys a wide circulation among buy- 
ers of printing who do not possess a technical knowledge of 
the “ art preservative.” To them a new book, a copy of which 
has recently been received, will be of special interest. “ Print- 
ing for Business” takes up the mechanical features of the 
business in detail, and a careful reading of the book will give 
one a fair working knowledge of the printing business. 

“Printing for Business,” by Joseph Thorp. Published by 
John Hogg, 13 Paternoster Row, London, E. C. 4, England. 
Price, 7s. 6d. 

“Direct Advertising and Color.” 


A recent booklet printed in the four-color process by the 
Henry O, Shepard Company, Chicago, has been issued by Luis 
Urgelles. It contains reproductions of colorwork with con- 
structive criticism, also a chapter on the use of colors, with 
graphic charts, and has other valuable information for the 
advertiser interested in color — and that includes almost every- 
body. In addition to the technical information contained in 
this little work, a directory of outdoor advertising companies in 
the United States, prominent lithographers, printers, and en- 
eravers, artists, manufacturers, sign painters, and advertising 
agencies, is printed for reference. 

“Direct Advertising and Color,” by Luis Urgelles. Pub- 
lished by the author, 117 North Dearborn street, Chicago, IIli- 
nois. Price, thirty-five cents. 


‘*‘Proofreader’s Marks and Table for 
Estimating Copy.” 

THE INLAND PrinTER has recently received a copy of 
“ Proofreader’s Marks and Table for Estimating Copy,” by 
Adam Kinghorn Wilson, the college printer at Harvard Uni- 
versity. We are informed that Mr. Wilson’s original intention 
in compiling this table was to gain more accuracy than has been 
reached before by any system in calculating the amount of 
printed space covered by a given amount of typewritten copy. 
The pamphlet includes a very clear table of proofreader’s 
marks, and sells for fifteen cents, postpaid. It may be secured 
from Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


The Wellcome Photographic Exposure Record 
and Diary, 1920. 


On opening the 1920 issue of the United States edition of 
this pocket annual, which has become the recognized reference 
book for the majority of amateur photographers throughout 
the world, we note that the frontispiece is a photograph by an 
American worker, Arthur W. Carpenter, field director of the 
Harvard University Central American Expedition. This pic- 
ture, which is notably good in technique, was taken and 
developed, under circumstances of exceptional difficulty, in the 
jungles of Central America. It certainly affords an excellent 
example of the character of the work obtainable by following 
the lucid instructions on exposure and development which are 
features of the publication. 

The opening sentence of the book, “The keystones of 
photography are correct exposure, correct development, and 


the ability to make a good print,” sums up good technique in a 
minimum of words. 

All its good features are retained, including the improved 
exposure calculator, which, by the simple movement of a single 
scale, settles the difficult question of exposure in a manner 
which thousands of photographers find the most satisfactory 
of any. 

“Wellcome Photographic Exposure Record and Diary, 
1920.” Published by Burroughs Wellcome & Co., 18-20 East 
Forty-first street, New York city. 


“Art and the Great War.” 


One of the most notable works which it has been our privi- 
lege to review is a book entitled “Art and the Great War,” by 
Albert Eugene Gallatin, a copy of which was recently received 
by THe INLAND PRINTER. 

In the prosecution of the Great War, and in the bringing 
about of ultimate victory, the artists of the United States and 
the allied countries played a very important part. This was 
the first time that war artists, as such, were used by their gov- 
ernments, and art became a powerful weapon. It was the pur- 
pose of the author to chronicle the part played by painters, 
illustrators, etchers, lithographers, and sculptors, acting in 
these capacities, and his work has been done very well indeed. 
Set in Kennerly throughout, printed on antique-finish paper, 
and the illustrations, of which there are over a hundred, printed 
on dull-finish coated book, the book is a delight to the eye of the 
typographer and the student of fine printing. 

The author gives credit to the British and Canadian gov- 
ernments for the splendid manner in which they went about 
obtaining pictorial records of the war, but deplores the fact 
that the United States did not realize the importance of this 
work. He likewise gives credit to the Library of Congress for 
its foresight in assembling a large and representative collection 
of posters and cartoons about the war. In this collection are 
posters issued by the American government for recruiting, for 
relief work, and for the special purposes of the departments of 
Agriculture, Commerce, Labor, State, Navy, Treasury and 
War. Included also are the posters issued by the Food Admin- 
istration, the War Finance Committee, and many other organi- 
zations, 

“Art and the Great War,” by Albert Eugene Gallatin. Pub- 
lished by E. P. Dutton & Company, 681 Fifth avenue, New 
York city. Price, $15. 

‘“* Reprints.” 

An interesting booklet by I. R. Parsons, advertising man- 
ager of a prominent Chicago department store, has recently 
been received by THE INLAND Printer. As its name indicates, 
it contains reprints of little preachments on advertising by 
Mr. Parsons, written, as the author states, when the thought 
struck him. They do not chapter themselves out one after 
another to the end, neither do they insist that you start at the 
beginning and read, and read, and read. 

Although the edition is limited, we are informed that the 
Alert Syndicate Service, 109 N. Dearborn street, Chicago, will 
send this little book, without charge, to advertisers who ask 
for it. 
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Brief mention of men and events associated with the printing and allied industries will be published under this heading. 
Items for this department should be sent before the tenth day of the month. 


Secretary-Managers’ Association 
to Elect Officers. 


The semiannual meeting of the Print- 
ing Trades Secretary-Managers’ Asso- 
ciation will be held in Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, January 19, 1920. At this meeting 
the annual election of officers will be 
held. A program committee has been 
appointed, consisting of E. E. Nelson, 
3oston, chairman; W. G. Martin, De- 
troit; F. L. Bland, Richmond, and W. 
Van Hinkle, Buffalo. 


New England Representative 
for Miehle Company. 


Ralph J. Waite has been assigned by 
the Miehle Printing Press & Manufac- 
turing Company, Chicago, to its New En- 
gland territory, and will take over the 
sales office located at 176 Federal street, 
Boston, succeeding Thomas Jarboe, who 
has resigned. Mr. Waite has represented 
the company in various territories for 
many years and is well qualified to under- 
take the sales of Miehle presses in New 
England. 


Reshaper Made for Intertype 
Matrices. 


Users of the intertype will be inter- 
ested in knowing that the matrix re- 
shaper manufactured by Perry E. Kent, 
332 East 187th street, New York city, has 
been adapted for use on the intertype 
and that it can now be secured for 
their machines. 


Brower Proof Presses in Australia 
and England. 


A. T. H. Brower, inventor and patentee 
of the Brower proof press, informs THE 
INLAND PrinTER that he has recently 
made shipments of his proof presses to 
Australia and also to England, besides 
filling orders from this country. Mr. 
Brower’s very efficient machine seems to 
be gaining in popularity, to judge by the 
territory represented in his orders. 


Babcock Athletic Club Organized. 


The Babcock Athletic Club, organized 
by the employees of the Babcock Print- 
ing Press Manufacturing Company, New 
London, Connecticut, is the latest addi- 
tion to the number of similar clubs being 
organized in the printing and allied in- 
dustries over the country. Through the 


urgent and helpful desire of James W. 
Bennett, president of the company, the 
club was started right, the company mak- 
ing it plain that it would back up the club 
in any athletic endeavors and would pay 
all expenses incurred by the club for 
athletic material and equipment. The 
club started with 130 paid-up members 
and expects to have a membership of 
over two hundred by the time this issue 
of THe INLAND PRINTER reaches its 
readers. 


Loyalty Emblem of the National 
Editorial Association. 
The readers of THE INLAND PRINTER 
who are members of the National Edi- 
torial Association will be interested in 


Loyalty Emblem of the National 
Editorial Association. 


the reproduction of the loyalty emblem 
of the association, which is shown in 
these columns. 

In a recent letter from Mr. Hotaling, 
the executive and field secretary, we are 
informed that duplicate electrotypes can 
be secured by publishers who will use 
them and who are members of, or allied 
with, the National Editorial Association. 

The secretary states that he will appre- 
ciate the payment of a small sum for each 
electrotype sent out, in order to partially 
defray the cost, since the funds for this 
purpose are limited. Address H. C. Ho- 
taling, 705 Commerce building, St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 


Warren Policy Commended. 


In a resolution adopted by the Typoth- 
ete of Buffalo, the S. D. Warren Com- 
pany, of Boston, is commended for its 
policy of maintaining, during the period 
of the war and thereafter, the high qual- 
ity of its products at comparatively low 
prices, in face of the unusual conditions 
and constantly rising costs. The Warren 
people have rendered by their policy a 
patriotic duty to our government and a 


distinct and valuable service to the print- 
ing industry and to users of printing. 
This policy should be appreciated by 
printers and advertisers throughout the 
country. 


Meisel Trade-Mark to Be 
Popularized. 


Our attention has recently been called 
to an announcement of the Meisel Press 
Manufacturing Company, in which the 
company’s trade-mark is featured. It has 
been in use for a little over two years 
and is becoming well known in the 
printing-trade. An interesting feature 
of the trade-mark is that a prominent 
part is the reproduction of the worm- 
gear housing, which is used in all the 
Meisel presses and which has been pat- 
ented by the company. 


Attractive Folder From Miller 
Saw-Trimmer Company. 


We have recently received a folder 
issued by the Miller Saw-Trimmer Com- 
pany, which is bringing forth consider- 
able favorable comment for its publish- 
ers. The modern, up-to-date printer 
who operates Miller feeders is shown 
wheeling his profits to the bank, while 
his less fortunate neighbor, who does not 
operate Miller feeders, is wondering 
where the money came from. ‘The in- 
side of the folder presents arguments for 
Miller equipment. A copy of the folder 
may be secured from the Miller Saw- 
Trimmer Company, Point building, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 


Aberthaw Construction Company 
Again Takes Up Study of 
Vibration. 


Four years ago the Aberthaw Con- 
struction Company started an investiga- 
tion on the vibration of buildings, par- 
ticularly manufacturing buildings. The 
study was intended to cover not only the 
causes of vibration, but also the effects 
on the structure, on the machinery in- 
stalled, on the health and well being of 
the workers, and on the quantity and 
quality of production. 

A preliminary report was published in 
the fall of 1916; but our entry into the 
war, and the many new problems which 
that brought, put a summary stop to the 
work. It is now being taken up again 
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with the idea of following it through to 
a point where a complete report can be 
published. The Aberthaw Construction 
Company will therefore be glad to have 
engineers, manufacturers, and others 
having knowledge of the subject, or hav- 
ing had specific experiences which would 
throw light on any of its phases, com- 
municate with the company at 27 School 
street, Boston. 

The previous work on this problem 
showed a wide diversity of opinion on 
some of its angles. It also developed 
that there is very little quantitative in- 
formation extant which can be relied 
upon as giving authoritative data. It is 
particularly desired, therefore, that in- 
formation of this character, however 
limited in its application, may be made 
available for the study. 

One of the most annoying features of 
the printing business is the constant 
vibration which is apparent in nearly 
every building where printing-presses are 
running, and the results of the investi- 
gation being made by the Aberthaw com- 
pany will be welcomed by the printing- 
trades. 


Hancock Lineup Machine in 
New Factory. 


Printers and lithographers are com- 
menting favorably on the merits of the 
Hancock perfecting lineup machine, 
according to information received from 
the manufacturers. Mr. Hancock says 
that his company has been handicapped 
in producing machines during the short 
time they have been on the market, but 
this condition will soon be changed, as 
the machines will be made in the com- 
pany’s own factory now in process of 
construction. The building will be fire- 
proof, and it is expected to be ready for 
occupancy January Io. 

The new factory will have a capacity 
of four machines a week, with ample pro- 
visions for additional production. 


Samuel Jones & Co. Celebrate. 


On Saturday evening, November 22, 
Samuel Jones & Co., Newark, New Jer- 
sey, manufacturers of non-curling 
gummed paper, gave a Thanksgiving and 
Progress celebration, commemorating the 
commencement of the plant in 1910. A 
theater party was arranged, and each 
employee was invited to bring a guest. 
After the theater a banquet was given, 
then the floor was cleared for dancing. 

During the evening there was on view 
an interesting collection of photographs 
and relics marking the firm’s progress 
since its commencement in Newark, in 
1910. The company was established in 
England in 1811. On November 23, 1910, 
the first machine of the Newark plant 
started work, and when the first roll of 
paper was threaded through it a piece 
was torn off showing the beginning of 
the gum coating. This actual piece of 
paper was in the collection. Several 
photographs, recalling amusing incidents 


among the employees, and of particular ~ 


interest to them, were displayed. One of 
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the pictures showed a fine series of build- 
ings which the company has planned for 
the future, covering 200,000 square feet 
of floor space. Photographs also showed 
that the floor space occupied by the busi- 
ness today is just twice as much as it 
was in IQIO, 

A bronze medal is given to each em- 
ployee who has served five years, and one 
was presented to J. J. Andreatch during 
the evening. Others will be presented at 
the next bonus distribution on February 
7, 1920. 


Fifty Years a Printer. 


Thomas H. Faulkner, of the firm of 
Faulkner-Ryan Company, of Chicago, 
recently rounded out half a century in 
the printing business, and the anniversary 
was made the occasion for a compli- 


Thomas H. Faulkner. 


mentary dinner, 172 guests being present. 
Following the dinner, William F. Ryan, 
Mr. Faulkner’s business associate, intro- 
duced the speakers, old-time friends of 
the guest of honor. 

John W. Hastie, responding to the 
toast, “As My Memory Serves Me,” said, 
in part: “Fifty years ago we in memory 
visualize this old friend back to the first 
day. Can we not picture a little runt 
showing up for duty as a ‘printer’s 
devil’ fifty years ago, in the days before 
the telephone and electricity were in use 
as now applied; when neither his age 
nor his working week of fifty-nine hours 
was any one’s concern; the days when a 
walk of several miles to report at seven 
A. M., and a climb up five or six flights 
of stairs without elevators was the com- 
mon rule; when $3 was the maximum 
for his week of fifty-nine hours and the 
increase in his wage came at the rate of 
$1 per year during his five years of 
apprenticeship; when his first duty was 
the use of a broom in the absence of 
janitors to do all the menial work neces- 
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sary in the print-shop of that day, and 
his next to run errands, regardless of 
distance and carfare? 

“Our next vision of this boy is when 
we see him washing the press-rollers and 
feeding the small platen-press by hand, 
using his leg as the propelling power ten 
hours per day, and some leg, I will say. 
And after a period, too long in his opin- 
ion, he is advanced to the type-case, and 
as the months roll by he acquires knowl- 
edge of everything pertaining to typog- 
raphy and, at the end of his apprentice 
period, he emerges a journeyman printer, 
the finished artizan, master of the trade 
at a salary of eighteen per.” 

Following Mr. Hastie, the toastmaster 
called on a number of the other old-time 
friends of Mr. Faulkner, who related in- 
cidents connected with the career of the 
guest of honor. A representative of the 
employees in the Faulkner-Ryan plant 
spoke a few words of appreciation for 
their employer. 

In responding to the kind words of 
his associates, Mr. Faulkner said in part: 

“While many years have passed, my 
thoughts go back to that chill day in 
December, 1869, when my boyhood feet 
led me into the large printing establish- 
ment of Church, Goodman & Donnelley, 
then located at the southwest corner of 
Washington and Dearborn streets, where 
I was inducted into the first mysteries of 
the ‘art preservative of the arts,’ same 
being in the nature of placing blank 
sheets into a platen-press, and propelling 
the same by means of jackass power or 
kicking the treadle. 

“The end of the first day found me 
wearing a light-colored pair of trousers, 
which my good mother had furnished me, 
and which were the pride of little Tommy 
until the foreman came to me that even- 
ing and told me to get another pair to 
wear in a print-shop instead of that ice 
cream kind. My tastes were in keeping 
with my trousers. I was not content with 
oil and grease around the printing-press, 
and envied the boy in the composing- 
room, so I made up my mind that that 
end of the business was more dignified 
and more in keeping with my tastes. So 
me for that end of the business. This 
hankering on my part was not satisfied 
or realized until the spring of 1871, when 
I was apprenticed in the Post and Mail 
job-office at 104 Madison street, where 
in the fall of that year we were burned 
out in the great fire that swept the city. 
Your humble servant was a heavy loser 
to the extent of one dirty apron, a hump- 
backed rule, and a pair of tweezers. 

“The spring of the next year found 
us located in a temporary structure at 
Michigan avenue and Hubbard court, 
where the newspaper and job-printing 
business was conducted until permanent 
quarters were built for us at 86-88 Dear- 
born street, the firm becoming known as 
C. H. Blakely & Co. There I completed 
my apprenticeship, joined Chicago Typo- 
graphical Union, and came into full 
possession of all the traits of the Bohe- 
mian printers of those days. 
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“And this, tonight, my friends, rounds 
out a span of fifty years in the life of 
this young man, spent in this business, 
this game, and the game of life. It hasn’t 
always been an easy one — at times there 
have been enough trials and tribulations 
to make it interesting — and always there 
have been perplexities and anxieties — 
but it has been a good game and it has 
been a reward worth fighting for.” 


Paper Merchants for a Hundred 
Years. 


The Alling & Cory Company, whole- 
sale paper dealers, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, held its hundredth-anniversary 
banquet on Saturday evening, December 
6, 1919. There were approximately 150 
employees and their wives present. The 
dinner was followed by singing, speak- 
ing, vaudeville acts, movies and dancing. 
All decorations were carried out to har- 
monize with the Pittsburgh colors, gold 
and black. 

The Alling & Cory Company was 
founded in Rochester in 1819 by two 
Quakers named Marshall and Dean. At 
that time Rochester was a little village 
of western New York. A few years later 
a country boy named William Alling 
walked to town and was hired to work 
for them. Fifteen years later Mr. Alling 
bought out the firm of Marshall and 
Dean. With some change of partnership 
Mr. Alling conducted the business for 
about twenty-five years, and then his 
cousin, David Cory, became associated 
with him. 

Joseph T. Alling, who is now presi- 
dent, and Harvey E. Cory, treasurer, are 
sons of the founders, William Alling and 
David Cory. 

The business was incorporated July 1, 
1908. One of the principal reasons for 
the incorporation was the desire of the 
firm to make the business more coopera- 
tive. No stock has been sold to any out- 
siders, and today more than fifty per cent 
of the employees are stockholders. 

The officers and directors are: Joseph 
T. Alling, president; Harvey E. Cory, 
treasurer; George W. Burling, secretary 
and assistant treasurer; Martin L. Kratz, 
vice-president, and manager Buffalo divi- 
sion; Arthur H. Smith, vice-president. 
and manager Pittsburgh division; 
Thomas K. Cree, of Pittsburgh; Bert E. 
Reeves, of Rochester; William T. Sibley, 
of Buffalo; Joseph E. Stevenson, of 
Rochester. 


Mechanical Memory System 
to Be Manufactured. 


Executives who read THE INLAND 
PrinTER will be interested in the incor- 
poration of the Mechanical Memory Sys- 
tems Company, with offices at Aurora, 
Illinois. This company will manufacture 
a visible control system, and as the name 
of the company implies, will furnish a 
mechanical memory to the executive’s 
desk, affording a visible schedule of 
pending work at all times. We are in- 
formed that a booklet explaining the 
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system and its method of operation is 
now in the hands of the printers and will 
be sent to our readers upon request. 


Efficient Loading to Relieve 
Freight Car Shortage. 


The car service section in Washington 
has issued instructions to regional direc- 
tors to lend every effort to speed up road 
and yard improvements, to secure heavier 
loading of equipment, and it has further 
recommended other practices of freiglit 
shipments. 

The situation may be helped by reduc- 
ing the diversion and reconsignment of 
cars to a minimum, and in this way ship- 
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Raising Case to Desired Height After the 
Revolving Platform Has Been Turned 
Toward the Pile. 


pers can help by immediately unloading 
cars and promptly notifying the carrier ; 
by ordering goods in quantities repre- 
senting the full safe carrying capacity of 
cars and disregarding trade units; by 
ordering from the nearest available 
source and by pooling orders so as to 
secure full carload. 

Of the foregoing recommendations, 
few are more important than the com- 
plete filling, and the efficient loading and 
unloading of freight cars. The present 
shortage may be relieved in a great mea- 
sure if shippers will take it upon them- 
selves to immediately look into the 
matter. 

There are several “mechanical load- 
ers,” or piling and tiering machines, 
manufactured which prove efficient time- 
and-labor-saving devices for freight car 
loading and unloading. 

The general construction of these port- 
able elevators, as they are sometimes 
called, consists of two uprights and an 
elevating platform. One type, known as 
a Revolvator, has a revolving base which 
can swing on its own center like a turn- 
table. Bales, barrels or boxes may be 
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thrown onto the platform, and without 
changing the position of the machine it 
can be swung around toward the pile 
and raised to the desired height, where 
the load can be easily shoved off onto 
the top of the pile. In most cases, one 
man can “turn the trick” from placing 
the load on the platform and raising it 
by means of a hand crank, to sliding it 
off on top of the pile. It is used equally 
well in unloading and “tearing down” 
piles. It can be used to great advantage 
in printing-plants where large stocks of 
paper are carried. These machines are 
also made in motor-driven types. 


Students Want Their Own 
Printing-Plant. 


That the University of Pennsylvania 
may obtain a university press comparable 
with that of either Harvard or Chicago 
is the most recent desire to be expressed 
by alumni and undergraduates. Every 
few weeks, we are told, some scholar at 
Penn turns out a book, the publication 
of which is taken to some private con- 
cern, either in Philadelphia or New York. 
We will look forward with interest to 
the outcome of this idea. 


News of School of Journalism, 
University of Missouri. 


The Missouri Society of Japan has 
voted to offer a prize of $50 to the stu- 
dent of the School of Journalism of the 
University of Missouri who writes the 
best editorial on a subject dealing with 
the relationship of Japan and the United 
States. The specific subject for the year 
1919-20 is: “Two Monroe Doctrines — 
Is Japan fitted and does she have the 
right to exercise in Eastern Asia a hege- 
mony similar to that the United States 
is admitted to exercise in the Western 
Hemisphere? ” 

Millard’s Review of Shanghai, China, 
through J. B. Powell, its editor, an alum- 
nus of the School of Journalism of the 
University of Missouri, has offered a 
prize of $50 to the student in the school 
who writes the best editorial on a sub- 
ject dealing with the problems of the 
Pacific as they affect America. The spe- 
cific subject for this year is as follows: 
“The International Consortium Plan — 
The argument for establishment of an 
international financial and fiscal mandate 
for China—a mandate that will include 
Manchuria and Mongolia as well as the 
provinces of China proper —a mandate 
that will guarantee at once the open door 
throughout China, and the independence 
and territorial integrity of the Chinese 
Republic.” 

The enrolment at the School of Jour- 
nalism at the University of Missouri, the 
oldest American school of journalism, is 
this year the largest in its history, and 
more than double the enrolment of last 
year. The school this year has 237 stu- 
dents, of whom 107 are upper-classmen, 
candidates for the degree of Bachelor of 
Journalism. Of the total enrolment, 165 
are men and 72 are women. 
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Members of Audit Bureau of Circulations; Associated Business 
Papers, Ine.; National Editorial Association; Graphie Arts Association 
Departmental of the Associated Advertising Clubs of the World; New 
jt Master Printers’ Association; Printers’ Supplymen’s Club of 

icago. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 
One year, $4.00; six months, $2.00; payable always in advance. 
copies, 40 cents; none free. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS may be sent by express, draft, money order or registered 
letter. Make all remittances payable to The Inland Printer Company. 
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When Subscriptions Expire, the magazine is discontinued unless a 
renewal is received previous to the publication of the following issue. 
Subscribers will avoid any delay in the receipt of the first copy of 
their renewal by remitting promptly. 

Foreign Subscriptions. — To Canada, postage prepaid, four dollars and 
fifty cents; to all other countries within the postal union, postage 
prepaid, five dollars per annum in advance. Make foreign money 
orders payable to The Inland Printer Company. No foreign postage- 
stamps accepted. 

IMPORTANT.— Foreign money orders received in the United States do not 
bear the name of the sender. Foreign subscribers should be careful 
to send letters of advice at same time remittance is sent, to insure 
proper credit. 





Single copies may be obtained from all news-dealers and typefounders 
throughout the United States and Canada, and subscriptions may be made 
through the same agencies. 

Patrons will confer a favor by sending us the names of responsible 
news-dealers who do not keep it on sale. 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


Under heading “ Situations Wanted,” 35 
cents per line; minimum, 70 cents; three lines for $1.00. Under all 
other headings, price is 50 cents per line; minimum, $1.00. Count ten 
words to the line. Address to be counted. Price the same whether one 
or more insertions are taken. Cash must accompany order. The 
insertion of ads received in Chicago later than the fifteenth of the month 
preceding publication not guaranteed. We can not send copies of THE 
INLAND PRINTER Free to classified advertisers. Remit 40 cents additional 
if copy is desired. 





Prices for this department: 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 





OFFICIAL NOTICE —In compliance with Section 30-B, Constitution 

and By-laws of the Sovereign Camp, Woodmen of the World, pro- 
posals to print and deliver at its office in Omaha, Neb., blanks, blank 
books, stationery, advertising leaflets, Constitutions and By-laws, receipts, 
blank applications, ete., as needed during the year 1920, are invited. 
Specifications and conditions will be furnished on application to W. A 
Fraser, Sovereign Commander, and John T. Yates, Sovereign Clerk, 
W. O. W. Building, Omaha, Neb., and will be submitted at the first meet- 
ing in 1920 of the Sovereign Executive Council, it being understood that 
should any or all of the bids submitted be unsatisfactory they may be 
rejected and proposals again invited. W. A. FRASER, JOHN T. YATES, 
Supply Committee, Sovereign Camp, Woodmen of the World, Omaha, 
Neb., October 31, 1919. 





PRINTING PLANT, long established, good trade, in operation, monotype 

easter and composition, 6-8-10-12 point composition molds, and mats, 
14-18-20-24-30-36 job molds, large fonts job type, fully equipped com- 
posing room, Pony Century Campbell 25 by 31, Colt’s Armory 14 by 22, 
Cc. & P. 10 by 15 and 8 by 12, Brown & Carver cutter 34-inch, 5 h. p. 
Otto gas engine; cost $15,000 before the war, can be bought for $7,000. 
— MACHINERY & SUPPLY CO., 609 Commerce st., Phila- 
delphia. 





AN EXPERIENCED folding-box man who can invest $10,000 or more 

to manage and to expand a business established many years; present 
owner has retired from active management but will continue financial 
interest; state experience. J 9. 





WANTED — One live, hustling printer in each locality to handle our 

line of sales and order books, duplicate and triplicate, carbon sheet or 
large demand; liberal commission. THE WIRTH SALES 
BOOK CO., Chicago. 





PRINTER, owner of Intertype, doing composition for trade, would be 

willing to form partnership with established printer or with printer 
contemplating new venture; or would form partnership with another 
operator in trade composition. J 23. 





DANDY LITTLE JOB SHOP in one of best small cities in Kansas; 
good equipment; an opportunity for good printer; about $1,300 will 
handle. W. H. JACOBY, Federal bldg., Topeka, Kansas. 





ADVERTISING RATES. 


Furnished on application. The value of THE INLAND PRINTER as an 
advertising medium is unquestioned. The character of the advertise- 
ments now in its columns, and the number of them, tell the whole story. 
Circulation considered, it is the cheapest trade journal in the United 
States to advertise in. Advertisements, to secure insertion in the issue 
of any month, should reach this office not later than the fifteenth of the 
month preceding. 





_ In order to protect the interests of purchasers, advertisers of novel- 
ties, advertising devices, and all cash-with-order goods, are required to 
satisfy the management of this journal of their intention to fulfil hon- 
estly the offers in their advertisements, and to that end samples of the 
thing or things advertised must accompany the application for adver- 
tising space. 

THE INLAND PRINTER reserves the right to reject any advertisement 
for cause. 





FOREIGN AGENTS. 


JOHN Happon & Co., Bouverie House, Salisbury square, Fleet street, 
London, E. C., England. 
(Limited), 


RAITHBY, LAWRENCE & Co. 
England. 

RAITHBY, LAWRENCE & Co. (Limited), Thanet House, 231 Strand, Lon- 
don, W. C., England. 

PENROSE & Co., 109 Farringdon Road, London, E. C., England. 

Wm. Dawson & Sons, Cannon House, Breams buildings, London, E. C., 
England. 

ALEX. CowAN & Sons (Limited), General Agents, Melbourne, Sydney 
and Adelaide, Australia. 

ALEX. Cowan & Sons (Limited), Wellington, New Zealand. 

F. T. WIMBLE & Co., 87 Clarence street, Sydney, N. S. W. 

H. CALMELS, 150 Boulevard du Montparnasse, Paris, France. 

JOHN DICKINSON & Co. (Limited), Cape Town, Durban and Johannes- 
burg, South Africa. 

A. OupSHOORN, 23 Avenue de Gravelle, Charenton, France. 


De Montfort Press, Leicester, 





FOR SALE—Gcod established job-printing office in Indiana county 
seat; price $3,500. J 954. 








ENGRAVING METHODS. 





ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS on ordinary sheet zine at trifling cost 

with my simple transferring and etching process; skill and drawing 
ability not required; price of process, $1; circular and specimens for 
2-cent stamp. THOS. M. DAY, Box 1, Windfall, Ind. 





LINE CUTS cast in stereotype metal directly from drawings made on 
Kalkotype Board; no routing of open spaces. Send postage for 
specimens. HENRY KAHRS, 240 East 33d st., New York. 








FOR SALE. 





FOR SALE — Printing and binding machinery, new and overhauled. 

Tell us your requirements, and if machinery not in stock we should 
be able to Jocate it for you soon; Seybold duplex trimmer for magazines 
or periodicals, $550; 25 by 34 Hall circular folder with 5 folds; 40 by 54 
Dexter double 16 and 32 folder with pile feeder; 33 by 46 Dexter jobbing 
folder with 7 folds including 3 right angles and parallels to first fold; 
28-inch Anderson single folder; 33 by 48 Miehle 2-revolution press, rear 
delivery ; 33 by 47 Swink 2-revolution press, front carrier delivery ; 25 by 
33 two-revolution Stonemetz; 26 by 34 two-revolution Miehle; Seybold 
power bundling press; addressograph outfit with motor drive and plate 
embossing machine; stock of drum presses, jobbers, paper cutters and 
miscellaneous machinery. We pay cash or will sell for you your surplus 
machinery. WANNER MACHINERY CO., 716 S. Dearborn st., Chicago. 





FOR SALE — Anderson high-speed folder, 22 by 28, 3 parallel folds, 2 

and 3 R. angle folds, 1 R. angle and 2 parallel folds, 2 R. angle and 
2 parallel folds; 5-wheel Redington counter, ete., Serial No. 554, manu- 
factured by C. F. Anderson & Co., Chicago, IIl. ; 
F. W. HAIGH, 223 Huron st., Toledo, Ohio. 


price on application. 








Mesgill’s Patent 
SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS 


any make of popular job press. 


QUICK ON 


Send for booklet this and other styles. 


60 Duane Street 








MEGILL’S PATENT 


Automatic Register Gauge 


automatically sets sheets to perfect register. 
No fitting. 
Method of attaching does not interfere with raising tympan. 


E. L. MEGILL, Pat. and Mtr. 


From us or your dealer. 


Megill’s Patent 
DOUBLE-GRIP GAUGES 


Applies instantly to 
Great in efficiency. 


VISE GRIP 


Send for booklet this and other styles. 


YORK 


Free gd 
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FOR SALE — One Straight Kidder rotary press, size 28 by 20 inches, 

printing one color on each side of the web, press equipped to deliver 
product either flat or folded, speed 8,000 to 10,000 revolutions per hour, 
machine in perfect condition, has never been used, possession at once; 
also one Kidder 30 by 30 inch rotary press printing two colors on the 
face and one color on the reverse side of the web; one 86 by 48 inch 
Kidder combination rotary wrapping-paper press, printing two colors 
on top and one color on the reverse side of the web, with roll and sheet 
deliveries ; one Kidder 8 by 12 inches, one-color press; one Kidder angle 
frame two-color roll-feed bed and platen press, and one Kidder 12 by 26 
inch two-color printing, cutting and creasing press; two two-color 6 by 
6 inches, and one two-color 8 by 12 inches New Era presses. GIBBS- 
BROWER CO., 261 Broadway, New York city. 





FOR SALE-- Two Seybold continuous trimmers, 1 Seybold book com- 

pressor, 4 Standard automatic presses, 1 Sheridan 12-inch covering 
machine, 1 Dexter 54-inch double 16 folder, 1 Dexter No. 91, 52-inch job 
folder, 1 Dexter No. 90, 46-inch job folder, 1 double 16 double 32, 46 by 
70 folding machine (never used), 1 No. 2 Miehle press, 1 Campbell pony 
press 23 by 36, 1 Monitor wire stitcher No. 1, 1 Portland punch, 1 Peer- 
less Burton perforator (slot hole), 1 Boston No. 2 wire stitcher, 1 Sheri- 
dan standing press 16 by 24, 1 Brown jobbing folder 25 by 38, four right- 
angle folds, 1 Hoole numbering machine, 6 disc ; 1 Hickok ruling machine, 
3 strikers, No. 2 layboy, 32-inch apron; 1 20th century 44-inch cutter; 
1 Colt’s Armory 10 by 15 press. GEORGE R. SWART & CO., Marbridge 
bldg., 34th and Broadway, New York, N. Y. 





FOR SALE — One Rouse line-up system for accurate lock-up to fit iron 

imposing stone, 48 by 62% inches; six Monotype non-distribution 
3-front type storage cabinets, 37144 by 23 by 656 inches, for storing surplus 
type, contains 1,152 No. 1 boxes 1% inches high, 1% inches wide and 65% 
inches deep; 234 No. 2 boxes 1% inches high, 2% inches wide, 65% inches 
deep. Six brass rule and metal cut cast furniture cabinets, No. 9041 
(Hamilton make) ; one American folding machine with %4 horsepower 
Westinghouse motor, 230 volts shunt wound, 1.2 ampere, Serial No. 
172377, also one Independent rheostat, %4 horsepower, 230 volts, also one 
canvas cover, minimum sheet 5 by 24%, maximum sheet 12% by 18. THE 
STIRLING PRESS, New York, N. Y. 





FOR SALE — Taylor drum cylinder press (made by R. Hoe & Co.) bed 
size 19 by 24, takes sheet 17 by 2344, prints forms up to 16 by 23% con- 
veniently; extra rollers and all in good condition; speed from 1,000 to 
1,750 per hour according to class of work; press in first-class condition 
in every respect; just the thing for small newspapers, booklets and 
general commercial work; will print half-tones satisfactorily if form 
is not too black or heavy; will not do hair register work but will turn 
out good work of the general two-color sort; only reason for selling, we 
are putting in a larger press) ANDREWS PRINTERY, East Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 





FOR SALE —Disposing of our printing equipment; one multi-color 
press, hand feed, has 2 inking fountains; 2 sets roller stocks, 2 chases, 

electric motor; used 12 months; original cost, $500; make us an offer. 

Address P. J. B., Sundstrand Adding Machine Co., Rockford, III. 





FOR SALE—-One No. 2 Miehle, two 44 by 65 Premier, one 25 by 35 

Century, two Standard automatic job presses, one 32-inch Oswego 
cutter, one 14 by 22 Universal press; guaranteed condition. INLAND 
PRINTER, 41 Park row, New York city. 





SAVE $350 — Humana feeder for 12 by 18 Chandler & Price (new style) 

Gordon; used only a short time; good as when new; terms if desired ; 
price, new, $700; our price, F. O. B. Grand Rapids, Mich., $350. GRAND 
RAPIDS LABEL Co. 





FOR SALE —A specialty printing business, profitable, well established ; 

ean be bought on partial payment plan; business located in central 
western city. For information address GEO. H. OWEN, 174 21st st., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





FOR SALE —Cylinder presses, job presses, paper cutters, hand _die- 
stamping presses, wire stitchers, etc., rebuilt and guaranteed. Write 
us for particulars and prices. PRESTON, 49 Purchase st., Boston, Mass. 





FOR SALE — Dexter folder with pile feeder, 19 by 25 size, perfect con- 
dition; also McCain feeder, new; both machines O. K. in every 
respect. UNITED DRUG COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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never used constantly; in good 


GALLY UNIVERSAL, 13 by 19, $200; 
PHOENIX PRINTING CO., 


condition; guarantee free from defect. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 





FOR SALE — One Chambers quadruple folding machine in first-class 
condition. VIRGINIA STATIONERY CO., Richmond, Va. 





FOR SALE — Campbell press, two-revolution, front delivery, table dis- 
tribution, bed 36 by 48. J 20. 


PRINTING PRESS, Cottrell, 45 by 62, 
BOX 157, Xenia, Ohio. 


FOR SALE — Good second-hand unitype, with motor and type. 





two-revolution, price $1,200. 





J 21. 








HELP WANTED. 





Bindery. 





LOOSE LEAF EXECUTIVE — To a man who has a successful record 

as a manufacturing executive, who has had charge of ruling, printing, 
indicing and general bindery work, we can offer an attractive position 
with a good salary; this is not a position for one who is afraid of work; 
please give a general description of your experience in first letter; con- 
fidential. J 15. 


WANTED — Bindery and stockroom foreman; must be experienced 

bookbinder and possess ability to supervise operations on all binding 
machinery (except ruling) for pasted-up paper cover catalogues and 
small hand bindery, also gold stamping; high-class work only; location 
— Michigan. J 890. 


BINDERY FOREMAN — We desire the services of a first-class flexible 

bindery foreman; to a man who has a successful record we can offer 
an attractive position with an elegant future; non-union. Answer in con- 
fidence, stating your experience in first letter. J 16. 











WANTED — First-class blank book finisher; union office, ideal working 
conditions, modern equipment. Address with full particulars, OUT 
WEST PRINTING AND STATIONERY CO., Colorado Springs, Colo. 





WANTED — Ruler at once; union office, modern equipment, ideal work- 
ing conditions. Address, with full particulars, OUT WEST PRINT- 
ING AND STATIONERY CO., Colorado Springs, Colo. 





Composing-Room. 





WANTED—A No. 1 compositor for high-grade shop; booklet, cata- 

logue and job work; must have good experience in lock-up work; 
open shop, no discrimination against union man; wages $42 for 48 hours, 
steady work; must furnish best of references. Do not reply unless abso- 
lutely O. K. LUMBERMEN’S PRINTING CO., Seattle, Wash. 





WANTED —A good reliable man who can run linotype machine and 

manage the mechanical part of a complete country news and job office; 
good paper, good people, plenty of capital, good town near Baltimore; 
a division of profits in addition to fair wages. Application confidential. 
ELLICOTT CITY TIMES, Ellicott City, Maryland. 





WANTED — First-class thoroughly experienced combination monotype 

operator, good on straight and job tabular composition; two key- 
boards and one caster equipment; perfect shop conditions in the best 
residence city in United States. POWERS-TYSON PRINTING CO., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


WANTED — Machine operator for magazine and book composition, day 
work; perfect light; machines equipped with electric heat; automatic 

metal feed; machinists in charge; open shop; attractive salary; also 

one compositor. THE ARTHUR H. CRIST CO., Cooperstown, N. Y. 








WANTED — Foreman to take charge of composing room running around 

25 compositors, 2 monotypes, 1 linotype; this is an exceptional propo- 
siticn for a man who has the ability to make good; give references and 
state salary expected in first letter; union shop. J 29 





COMPOSITOR — High-grade rapid compositor, who possesses the ability 

to create original, attractive, forceful composition; give age, past 
experience, wages willing to work for, ete. THE McDONALD PRINT- 
ING COMPANY, 109 Opera place, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





FOR SALE — Brown book and catalogue folding machine; will take 
sheets 42 by 43 to 46 by 70; price, $1,500; has been used very little; 
offered for sale because of change in work. J 919. 





FOR SALE — One 25-box Gullberg & Smith gathering machine; re- 
cently rebuilt and in excellent condition. THE JERSEY CITY 
PRINTING CO., 160 Maple st., Jersey City, N. J. 





BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY — Rebuilt Nos. 3 and 4 Smyth book- 
sewing machines, thoroughly overhauled and in first-class order. 
JOSEPH E. SMYTH, 638 Federal st., Chicago. 





COLT’S ARMORY FOR SALE, 13 by 19, fair condition, complete with 
extra cores and chases, new rollers, $200 f. o. b. Dowagiac. THE 
BECKWITH COMPANY, Dowagiac, Mich. 





GOOD OPENING available for first-class printer, capable of laying out 
and handling a better class of work; a man who can keep work mov- 
ing through all departments, and take care of minor details, also to act 


as superintendent and assistant to manager. J 955. 


WANTED — Combination keyboard and caster monotype operator; union 

office, ideal working conditions, modern equipment. Address, with 
full particulars, OUT WEST PRINTING AND STATIONERY COM- 
PANY, Colorado Springs, Colo. 








WANTED — Foreman, linotype operator preferred, for newspaper and 
job office in growing best mining camp in Arizona; will pay good 
man good wages. J 992. 





WANTED — Job printer (all-around man) ; also first-class paper ruler ; 
state age, experience and salary. A. J. LAUX & CO., Lockport, N. Y. 








PROCESS 
WO R K PP 


The Journal for all up-to-date Process Workers 





All matters of current interest to Process Workers and Electrotypers are dealt with month 
by month, and both British and Foreign ideas as to theory and practice are intelligently 
and comprehensively dealt with. Special columns devoted to Questions and Answers, for 
which awards are given. 


PER ANNUM, $0.72, Post-free. 
Specimen copies can also be obtained from The Inland Printer Company upon request, 
A limited space is available for approved advertisements; for scale of charges apply to the Publishers. 


Published by AAW. PENROSE & Co., Ltd., 109 Farringdon Road, LONDON, E.C. 


It is also the official organ of the Penrose Employment Bureau. 
Specimen Copy, Post-free, $0.08. 
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COMPOSITORS — First-class union compositors on job and ads; good 


pay and steady work. PUBLISHERS PRESS, Atlanta, Ga. 


Managers and Superintendents. 








SUPERINTENDENT — Permanent position is offered to the right man 

to act as superintendent in a printing establishment doing the better 
grade of both black and white and color printing; must know all branches 
of the business and be able to turn out work; he must have good ideas 
in composition; business established in 1878, is a live and going cor- 
poration and is located in a town of 4,000 population. If you are not 
qualified to handle a superintendent’s job, don’t write; we mean busi- 
ness. If qualified, write immediately, and consultation can be arranged. 





SUPERINTENDENT PRINTING PLANT —A practical man wanted 

as superintendent by an established printing concern manufacturing 
folding boxes and cardboard specialties in city within 50 miles of Boston; 
splendid opportunity for progressive man; state age, experience, where 
last employed; correspondence confidential. J 27. 


WANTED — Assistant manager for high-grade printing plant now doing 

$60,000 business; must be accurate estimator, good salesman and have 
executive ability; permanent position and interest in business (if 
desired) ; position must be filled promptly. QUEEN CITY PRINTING 
CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


FOREMAN — First-class union foreman for publications and job work 
who can keep things moving and get work out on time can find a 
satisfactory connection by addressing J 12. 











Miscellaneous. 


PRINTERS’ OPPORTUNITY — South Carolina, in the ‘“‘ sunny South,” 

offers good permanent positions to printers, pressmen, linotype opera- 
tors (men or women) at good wages with ideal living conditions; no 
“freeze outs”? on account of fuel, elegant schools, churches and moral 
conditions that are unsurpassed; finest place in the world to raise a 
family; lands here produce any kind of farm products, fruits or vege- 
tables. For further information, address O. K. WILLIAMS, Secretary, 
Master Printers Association of South Carolina, Rock Hill, S. C 








WE ARE ENLARGING our printing department and need several first- 

class compositors, proofreaders, electrotype floor hands, linotype opera- 
tors, ete.; good pay, ideal working conditions. Write Employment De- 
— THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton, 
Ohio. 


WANTED — Cost clerk and estimator in book and job printing office; 

U. T. A. system‘in operation; references required. Write, stating 
age, experience and salary expected. DISPATCH PRINTING COM- 
PANY, 400 Lewis st., Union Hill, N. J. 








Pressroom. 





WANTED —A No. 1 platen pressman for Kelly and Miller automatic 

presses; open shop, no discrimination against union man; wages $42 
for 48 hours, steady work; must furnish best references. Do not reply 
unless absolutely O. K. LUMBERMEN’S PRINTING CO., Seattle, Wash. 


CYLINDER PRESSMEN to learn rotaries; men of ability on cylinders 
who want to become more than cylinder pressmen will find this a 

very attractive proposition; non-union. Write or apply to R. R. DON- 

NELLEY & SONS COMPANY, 731 Plymouth court, Chicago. 








PRESSMAN — Wanted, a first-class pressman on commercial work; 1 
automatic and 2 jobbers; steady work, union, good wages; central 
Michigan. J 17. 


PRESSMEN WANTED (rotary), thoroughly experienced men on mail- 
order catalogue work; Goss press; non-union. J 866. 








Proofroom. 





will pay the highest 


WANTED — Union proofreader for book work; 
VAIL-BALLOU 


city wages; permanent position; give qualifications. 
CO., Binghamton, N. Y. 





WANTED —A thoroughly competent proofreader on general run of 
work; good proposition; union shop. J 742. 
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WANTED — Linotype machinist-operator with ability as salesman to 

qualify as Sales and Service representative for THE LINOGRAPH 
COMPANY, of Davenport, Iowa. Apply in your own handwriting and 
give your previous experience for a term of at least five years, with full 
information concerning yourself and your connections. 








INSTRUCTION. 


LINOTYPE INSTRUCTION — 15 Mergenthalers; day course, ten weeks, 

$80; 12 years of constant improvement; every advantage; thorough 
mechanical instruction. Call, write. EMPIRE MERGENTHALER 
LINOTYPE SCHOOL, 1383 East 16th st., New York city. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


“COPPER RIVETS,” short and snappy, and “ Brass Tacks,”’ sharp and 

pointed, make ideal editorial features; supplied to the press in copy 
form by an experienced newspaper man. Write for samples to O. 
BYRON COPPER, Dept. D, DeSoto, Wis. 


WANTED — Advertising matter (my imprint) to mail to business men. 
G. EDWARD HARRISON, Printing Agent, Baltimore, Maryland.. 














SITUATIONS WANTED. 
All-Around Men. 








A PRACTICAL PRINTER who is a good salesman and estimator, knows 

the mechanical end and has superintended plants, fully understands 
U. T. A. Standard cost-finding system; a young man with punch desires 
to make a change; salary at $3,500. J 978. 





Bindery. 





BINDERY FOREMAN with thorough business experience, first-class 

mechanic including folders, wants to make a change in the line of 
edition, catalogue and pamphlet binding; expected salary $45 per week. 
J 6. 





_BINDERY FOREMAN, with thorough business experience, good execu- 


tive and systematizer, first-class all-around mechanic, familiar with 
machinery, wants position; salary $42 to $45 per week. J 950. 





RULER, first-class, wants a situation; ten years’ experience on head 
machines with foremost concerns; nothing less than $40 considered; 
union. J 912. 


SITUATION WANTED — Paper ruler wants to go West; 
experience, excellent references. J 11. 


16 years’ 








Composing-Room. 





WANTED — By A-1 book and job compositor permanent position as com- 

bination hand compositor and monotype caster operator in plant 
requiring night operator whole or part time; 15 years’ printing expe- 
rience; 2 years as runner, and since completing monotype school six 
months as caster operator in three-machine plant; prefer New York 
city; married. JOHN J. DEY, Headquarters Printing Department, 
Army Supply Base, Norfolk, Va. 





A YOUNG COMPOSITOR would like a position with a high-class shop 
offering an opportunity to become a typographer; ambitious, steady, 

union, clean habits; a lover of the art; I use my spare time at study. 

J 24, 

COMPOSITOR-MAKEUP-STONEHAND is seeking position with shop 
doing high-class catalogue and advertising literature; working and 

sanitary conditions must be good; nothing under $35 per week. J 14. 








Managers and Superintendents. 





AN AGGRESSIVE and progressive business builder and director is open 

for a proposition that is susceptible to development; will go any- 
where; 42 years old, perfectly healthy; will be found on the job all the 
time; a manager who has a thorough knowledge of the business, and a 
broad gage, resourceful executive who can increase profit in the manu- 
facture of printing; at liberty March list. J 19. 





Salesmen. 


WANTED: SALESMAN FOR CHICAGO AND VICINITY — Unusual 

opportunity for man who can sell a high-class machine to newspapers 
and job printers; prefer man who can show successful record in this 
line and is well under 40 years old; state age, nationality and experience. 
Replies will be kept confidential and returned if desired. Requirements 
are knowledge of printing and newspaper composing rooms, good habits, 
willingness to work and ability to sell. J 30. 





SUPERINTENDENT — Practical man in all departments, experienced 
executive of mature judgment, familiar with and enthusiastic advo- 
eate of comprehensive cost-findng methods. J 854. 





SUPERINTENDENT OR FOREMAN seeks position with up-to-date 
union office producing better class catalogue and commercial work ; 
references furnished. J 28 





Pressroom. 





PRINTING SALESMEN — High-grade, successful salesmen should apply 

for our sales agency proposition in unoccupied territories; liberal 
commissions; highly developed, well-established product; full time must 
be devoted; this is a worth-while proposition for men of vision, ambition 
and energy. THE EGRY REGISTER COMPANY, Agency Dept. Desk 
1, Dayton, Ohio. 





PRESSROOM FOREMAN of exceptional executive ability seeks position 

with modern printing plant doing good grade of catalogue and color 
work; A-1 mechanic with an experience of 24 years on the above grade 
of work, have the ability to produce quality and quantity in the minimum 
rate of time; also have been foreman for 10 years in well-known plant; 
married. J 997. 











R.R. 


PADDIN 
GLUE 


For Strength, Flexibility, Whiteness 
and General Satisfaction. 


ROBERT R. BURRAGE 


83 Gold Street NEW YORK 
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PRESSROOM FOREMAN and superintendent, capable of estimating on 

commercial and job printing, interviewing customers, buying, selling, 
and take entire charge of plant, desires connection with responsible 
firm. J 976. 





JOB PRESSROOM FOREMAN desires position with concern doing the 
finest kind of color and embossing work; capable of handling any 
proposition; references. J 10. 


January, 1920 


Calendar-Pads. 


THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS COMPANY, 1062 Gilbert av., 

Cincinnati, Ohio, makes calendar-pads for 1920; now ready for ship- 
ment; the best and cheapest on the market; all pads guaranteed perfect ; 
write for sample-books and prices. 


Carbon Black. 











SITUATION WANTED — First-class cylinder ee 25 years’ expe- 
rience on all classes of work; union man. J 2 








WANTED TO PURCHASE. ° 


WANTED TO BUY — Good second-hand six or seven column quarto 

drum cylinder presses, tapeless delivery, C. & P. Gordon presses and 
recent models Miehle and Optimus presses, also lever and recent model 
large power cutters; give full description, serial number of machine, 
stating present condition, also best price in first letter. J 987. 








WANTED — Second-hand Kidder or New Era roll-feed bed and platen 

presses of any size or type, with or without special attachments; also 
Kidder one or two color roll-product rotary wrapping-paper presses. 
GIBBS-BROWER CO., 261 Broadway, New York city. Telephone — 
“* Barclay 8020.” 


WE REQUIRE three second-hand Cottrell drum printing presses, size of 

bed 33 by 47, rack and screw distribution, tapeless delivery; must be 
in good condition. Write SIGNAL New York TRADERS CO., Inc., 
261 Broadway, quoting prices. 





WANTED TO BUY second-hand Meisel and Kidder flat-bed roll presses ; 

what have you to sell in any style of roll printing presses? Address 
with full particulars, THE STANDARD REGISTER COMPANY, Dept. 
P, Dayton, Ohio, U. S. A 





WANT used gas linotype pots. If you have replaced any with electric 
pots and they are in good condition, you can turn them into money 
by addressing J 948. 


WANTED -— Second-hand 10 by 15 C. & P. Gordon, with or without 
automatic feeder. ED. SCHUSTER & COMPANY, Printing Dept., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 








WANTED — We pay cash or will sell for you your surplus machinery or 
yore Write today. WANNER MACHINERY CO., 716 S. Dearborn 
st., Chicago. 





WANTED — 15 by 18 single-color Harris presses; Miehle presses in all 
sizes. ADZIT PRINTERS SUPPLY CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


PERRY 





WE WILL PURCHASE a two-color Miehle press in any size. 
& ELLIOTT CO., 17 Stewart st., Lynn, Mass. 





WANTED for cash, Harris two-color automatic presses, 15 by 18. M. M. 
ROTHSCHILD, Inc., 712 Federal st., Chicago. 





WANTED —A Kelly press in good condition, or any other first-class 
automatic feed, fast press. J 18. 


TWO-COLOR MIEHLE wanted, either 3-0 or 5-0. 
LIMITED, Montreal, Quebec. 


WANTED — One or two No. 3 Smyth sewing machines; state serial 
number, condition and price. J 995. 





SOUTHAM PRESS, 








WILL BUY or finance going publication. JUDY, First National Bank 


bldg., Chicago. 


WANTED — Colt’s Armory platen presses, size 13 by 19, Model 1912 or 
later. J 22. 








WANTED — Meisel book press. State full particulars and best price 


in first letter. J 25. 





oe Hexagon or Miller saw-trimmer with work holder. 
13. 








BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


CABOT, GODFREY L.— See advertisement. 





Chase Manufacturers. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — Electric-welded silver-gloss 
steel chases, guaranteed forever. See Typefounders. 








Copper and Zinc Prepared for Half-Tone and Zinc Etching. 


THE AMERICAN STEEL & COPPERPLATE CO., 101-111 Fairmont 
av., Jersey City, N. J.; 116 Nassau st., New York city; 536-538 
S. Clark st., Chicago, Ill.; 3 Pemberton row, London, E. C., England. 








Counting-Machines. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Cylinder Presses. 
ADZIT PRINTERS SUPPLY COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 

















Demagnetizers and Ink Dryers. 





UTILITY HEATER CO., 220 Centre st., New York. Safety gas heaters, 
with automatic cut-offs, for all styles of presses. 





Electric Neutralizers. 





UTILITY HEATER CO., 220 Centre st., New York. Gas machines that 
stop offset and are safe for all presses. 





Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery. 


HOE, R., & CO., New York. Printing, stereotyping and electrotyping 
machinery. Chicago offices, 544-546 S. Clark st. 








Embossing Composition. 
STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD — Easy to use, hardens like iron; 
6 by 9 inches, 3 for 40c, 6 for 60c, 12 for $1, postpaid. THE INLAND 
PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 
Job Printing-Presses. 


ADZIT PRINTERS SUPPLY COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Mich. 














BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — ‘See Typefounders. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 








Motors and Accessories for Printing Machinery. 


SPRAGUE ELECTRIC WORKS, 527 W. 34th st., New York. Electric 
equipment for printing-presses and allied machines a specialty. 








Numbering-Machines. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 








Paper-Cutters. 
ADZIT PRINTERS SUPPLY COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Mich. 








BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 








Perforators. 





Advertising Blotters. 


PRINT BLOTTERS for yourself —the best advertising medium for 
printers. We furnish handsome color-plate, strong wording and com- 

plete “‘ layout ’’"— new design each month. Write today for free samples 

and particulars. CHAS. L. STILES, 230 N. 3d st., Columbus, Ohio. 


BLOTTERS — LITHO HEADS, LANDSCAPES. 
The HEANY-BRYSON Company, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Sample set 126 stock subjects, $1 postpaid. 











Brass Type Founders. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 








F. P. ROSBACK CO., Benton Harbor, Mich. Perforating-machines of 


all kinds, styles and sizes. 





Photoengravers’ Screens. 





LEVY, MAX, Wayne av. and Berkeley st., Wayne Junction, Phila- 


delphia, Pa. 





Presses. 





HOE, R., & CO., New York. Printing, stereotyping and electrotyping 
machinery. Chicago offices, 544-546 S. Clark st. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 








Complete Outfit from $125.00 up. Embossing Comp 


251 William Street 


EMBOSSOGRAPHY 


TRADE MARK 
The art of producing embossed or engraved effects with- 
out the use of dies or plates, as fast as ordinary printing. 


d, $2.25 per lb. 





EMBOSSOGRAPH PROCESS CoO., Inc. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Tags. 





BINGHAM’S, SAM’L, SON MFG. CO., 686-704 Sherman st., Chicago; 

also 514-518 Clark av., St. Louis; 88-90 South 18th st., Pittsburgh ; 
706-708 Baltimore av., Kansas City; 40-42 Peters st., Atlanta, Ga.; 
151-153 Kentucky av., Indianapolis; 1306-1308 Patterson av., Dallas, 
Tex.; 719-721 Fourth st., S., Minneapolis, Minn.; 609-611 Chestnut st., 
Des Moines, Iowa; Shuey Factories bldg., Springfield, Ohio. 


WILD & STEVENS, Inc., 5 Purchase st., cor. High, Boston, Mass. 
Established 1850. 








Printers’ Supplies. 
ADZIT PRINTERS SUPPLY COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Printing Machinery, Rebuilt. 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
Printing Material. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Punching-Machines. 


F. P. ROSBACK CO., Benton Harbor, Mich. Multiplex punching- 
machines for round, open or special shaped holes. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Rebuilt Printing-Presses. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 









































Roughing-Machines. 


OUR SPECIALTY IS TAGS, both blank and printed, numbered, wired, 

strung or equipped with special slots, holes, ete., when required. We 
do not solicit business from your customers but from you. You take the 
order, we make and print the tags for you. By specializing in the pro- 
duction of printed tags for every business, we can execute orders cheaper 
than you could produce the same work. Send for particulars regarding 
our plan, then look about you and get the tag business of your town. 
There is a generous profit in this for any printer who is a salesman, and 
the Denney plan requires no outlay and no investment for equipment. 
Write us. DENNEY TAG CO., West Chester, Pa. 


Typefounders. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., original designs in type and deco- 

rative material, greatest output, most complete selection. Dealer in 
wood type, printing machinery and printers’ supplies of all kinds. 
Send to nearest house for latest type specimens. Houses — Boston, 270 
Congress st.; New York, 200 William st.; Philadelphia, 17 S. 6th st.; 
Baltimore, 215 Guilford av.; Richmond, 1320 E. Franklin st.; Atlanta, 
24 S. Forsythe st.; Buffalo, 45 N. Division st.; Pittsburgh, 323 3d av.; 
Cleveland, 15 St. Clair av., N.-E.; Cincinnati, 646 Main st.; St. Louis, 
9th and Walnut sts.; Chicago, 517-519 W. Monroe st.; Detroit, 43 W. 
Congress st.; Kansas City, 10th and Wyandotte sts.; Minneapolis, 419 
4th st., South; Denver, 1621 Blake st.; Los Angeles, 121 N. Broadway; 
San Francisco, 820 Mission st.; Portland, 47 4th st.; Spokane, 340 
Sprague av.; Milwaukee, 125 2d st.; Winnipeg, Can., 175 McDermot av. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, manufacturers and origina- 

tors of type-faces, borders, ornaments, cuts, electric-welded chases, 
all-brass galleys and other printers’ supplies. Houses at — Chicago, 
— Kansas City, St. Paul, Washington, D. C., St. Louis, Omaha, 
Seattle. 


THE NATIONAL TYPE FOUNDRY, Bridgeport, Conn. Guaranteed 
foundry type; large variety of faces. Specimen sheets and catalogue 
on request. Old type taken in exchange if desired. 


HANSEN, H. C., TYPE FOUNDRY (established 1872), 190-192 Congress 
st., Boston; 535-547 Pearl st., cor. Elm, New York. 




















AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Stereotyping Outfits. 


ACME DRY PROCESS STEREOTYPING — This is a new process for 
fine job and book work. Matrices are molded in a job-press on special 

matrix boards. The easiest of all stereotyping processes. Catalogue on 

receipt of two stamps. HENRY KAHRS, 240 E. 338d st., New York. 


Typecasters. 














THOMPSON TYPE MACHINE CO., 223 West Erie street, Chicago. 
Manufacturers Thompson type, lead, slug and rule caster. 





EMPIRE aes & METAL TYPE WORKS, Buffalo, N. Y.;. Dela- 
van, N. Y. 





Wire-Stitchers. 


F. P. ROSBACK CO., Benton Harbor, Mich. Stitchers of all sizes, flat 
and saddle, % to 1 inch, inclusive. Flat only, 1 to 2 inches. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Wood Goods. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 

















QUESTION: Are you working under the most ideal conditions for your improvement and advancement ? 


Unusual Opportunity for Three Good Men 


in a Prosperous, Rapidly Growing Concern 


ERE is an exceptionally fine opening for three good men to become permanently associated with a concern known 
from coast to coast for the surpassing excellence of its work — a concern which, while comparatively young, never- 
theless has a wonderful past and a still better future. @, These three openings are created by the rapid growth of this 
concern, which is the result of its living up to its past well-earned reputation for superb service to its customers in the 
production of the very finest quality of printing. @, Here is an opportunity, not only to work in an exceptionally bright, com- 
fortable and modern plant, where no expense will be spared to make working conditions as near ideal as possible, but the men 
who work here have every inspiration and assistance to perfect themselves in the art of fine printing. @ One each of the following 


is wanted: 


COMPOSITOR— VERSATILE, PROGRESSIVE 


Can make his own future with this rapidly growing concern. 


Must be a real expert in producing the very highest class of display, 
booklet and general composition, and ambitious in keeping up to 
the minute or ahead in style and methods. It will be of added 
advantage if he possesses expert knowledge of imposition and is 
generally versatile. Send samples of work. 


PLATEN PRESSMAN 


To a man who can do the very highest quality of presswork in one 
or more colors, on the Laureate (or Colt’s Armory) press, a splendid 
position is offered, with excellent opportunity for improvement and 
advancement. He will be expected to make ready; also to feed, at 
least on particular work, as expert feeding is a very necessary part 
of producing the finest work. State ability in ink mixing and 
matching colors. Also send samples of work. 


EXPERT CUTTING MAN 


Must be especially clever in cutting, trimming and squaring up to close and accurate margins on 
power cutting machine. Preferably one who has executive ability and understands “pamphlet” 
binding. Versatility and initiative —the ability to “go ahead with things’”—will be appreciated. 


OTHER NECESSARY QUALIFICATIONS ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Applicants must be between twenty-five and thirty-nine years of age. They must be loyal men and of good character; only those with clean records and 
good references will be considered. State experience and ability fully, where employed during the past ten or more years, and also salary. 


ADDRESS ALL REPLIES (WHICH WILL BE TREATED STRICTLY CONFIDENTIALLY) TO 


NORMAN T. A. MUNDER, 109 Market Place, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Gold Medal Awarded at Panama-Pacific International Exposition. 
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Manufacturers sis 
Sell in 


Great Britain 


British printers, handicapped for over Th I S lon 5 - c : C ‘a bl sh e d 
four years by the restrictions forced printers’ supply house, 


by the war, anxiously await the oppor- 


tunity to install items of American- maintaining extensive 


made equipment of recognized merit. 


As one of their leading engineers, showrooms and operat- 


supply houses, and manufacturers of 


printers’ rollers and printing-inks, we ing an efficient selling 


are daily asked to fill the gap between 


them and the American manufacturer. orga niza 1 ion, see ks t he 


Inaddition to our facilities for handling 


agencies in a profitable and satisfac- a g enc 1 es to r A me rl1- 


tory manner, as outlined above, we 


can offer manufacturers the advan- ca Nn Mm a d e Mm ach 1 nN e ry, 


tages of our good-will, developed by 


years of careful and conscientious equipment and supplies 


service in behalf of our trade. 


An association with this reliable house, e ~ S ec nt 1 ql O r a d V a Nn id a- 


therefore, should prove an asset for 


any manufacturer. Let us know what h ' ' 
you have; we will give you our gcous to C e printing, 


opinion of the possibilities for build- b - k ; d 
ing up a trade with it in Great Britain. Ox 08 a Ing an 
allied trades. 


We Can Guarantee Excellent Business for Good Products. 


WALKER BROS 


( Usher- Walker, Ltd.) : 





ENGINEERS AND DEALERS IN MACHINERY AND SUNDRIES FOR THE PRINTING, 
BOX-MAKING AND ALLIED TRADES. 


Main Offices and Showrooms, 33 Bouverie St., Fleet St., London (E. C. 4), England. 
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CROMWELL 


Tympan Papers 


Give Cleaner Impressions with 
a Minimum of Make - Ready 





AVING time on make ready, and securing sharp impres- 
sions are the two great things your press foreman has 
to strive for. With Cromwell Traveling, Shifting and 

Cylinder Tympan Papers, his draw sheets are always tight— 

no swelling—and they need not be oiled. They are also 

moisture-proof, protecting the packing against dampness. 


You can turn a rush job quicker with Cromwell Tympan 
Papers because they resist offset, enabling you to back up 
reasonably wet sheets. Quick delivery is often your best 
selling argument. 


Cromwell papers will take more impressions without re- 
placing, and they never rot. 


We especially recommend Cromwell Tympan Papers for 
trade journal and magazine printers where long runs are 
necessary without interruptions. It is ideal for book work and 
the highest grade of printing. Job printers will find it an ex- 
cellent tympan paper for printing bond, linen and covers. 


Wecarry Cromwell Tympan Papersin stock ready for quick 
shipment in rolls from 36 to 66 inches wide. Order today 
and secure the perfection and economy in printing that 
Cromwell Tympan Papers give. 


Send us the size of your press and we will forward, free of all cost to you, 
sample sheet of our Tympan Paper. 


The Cromwell Paper Co. 


Department I. P. Jasper Place, Chicago 
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better 
paper 
better 
printing 





ticks Out 


like a Sore Thumb 


N inelegant comparison, maybe, but when 
,a man is getting out a catalog or booklet 
which is to show a picture of the goods he 

makes, he is best pleased with his illustrations 
when they stick out conspicuously. 


Effective printing which makes the reader 
see a thing as it is and be conscious of the 
personality of the goods, rather than of the 
picture itself, is largely a matter of the right 
printing paper plus printing brains. 


Better paper means better printing. Better 
printing means better seeing, and in the case 
of commercial printing, better seeing means 
better selling. The object of the close and 
accurate standardization of the Warren 
Standard Printing Papers is to enable the 
printer and the merchant who buys printing 
to produce printing results that will be 
satisfactory to the eye of the beholder. 


Good printing is always valuable. Poor 
printing is always inexcusable, because it is 
ugly and because it is wasteful. That which 
fails to please seldom convinces. 


S. D. WARREN COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 


Your printer can show you 


specimens of printing on Warren 
Standard Printing Paper. 


I 
faze an i had fi 
CSTANDARD ‘A 


i vat aa DFU 
— 


The Warren Standard 
Printing Papers are 


Warren’s Cameo * 


Dull coated for artistic half-toneprinting 


Warren’s Lustro 
The highest refinement of surface 
in glossy-coated paper 
Warren’s Warrentown Coated 
00 
Glossy surface for fine half-tone 
process color work 


Warren’s Cumberland Coated 


A recognized standard glossy- 
coated paper 
Warren’s Silkote 
Semi- dull surface noted for practical 
printing qualities 
Warren’s Printone 
Semi-coated. Better than super, 
cheaper than coated 
Warren’s Library Text 


English finish for medium screen 
half-tones 


Warren’s Olde Style 
A watermarked antique finish for type 
and line illustration 


Warren’s Cumberland 
Super Book 
Super-calendered paper of standard 
uniform quality 


Warren’s Cumberland 
Machine Book 
A dependable hand-sorted, English 
finish paper 


Warren’s Artogravure 
Developed especially for offset printing 


Warren’s India 
For thin editions 


Most catalog printers possess 
books that we have prepared con- 
taining constructive material for 
users of commercial printing who are 
Serious students of better printins. 
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A Good Name 
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An ancient proverb tells us, “A good name 
is rather to be chosen than great riches.” 


? 


HOWARD BOND 


bears the name of the mills in which it is produced and its 
owners, and naturally its quality is sacred and zealously guarded 
throughout the entire process of its manufacture, and combines 
both a good name and good value. 


The great natural advantage of the Howard Mills is an under- 
ground lake, 200 feet in depth, seventy-four acres in area, which 
supplies the mills with their water, and also, without needing 
filtration, supplies the drinking water for ten thousand citizens 
of Urbana, Ohio. This clean, clear, cold, ideal paper-making 
water, combined with carefully selected raw stock, is responsible 
for Howard Bond’s brilliant, snowy whiteness, which reflects 
the distinct refinement and purity of its quality. 


The printers and lithographers of America have acclaimed 
HOWARD BOND the perfect paper in color, strength and for- 
mation for LETTERHEADS and every other business requirement. 


Complete stock white and colors always ready for distribution. 


Sample book sent upon request. 


THE HOWARD PAPER COMPANY 


URBANA, OHIO 
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When Years Have Dimmed 
the Ink 


HEN musty records come to light and the ink has 
faded almost beyond legibility, then is when the en- 
during quality of the paper becomes superlatively im- 
portant. Unroll the scroll, unfold the crumpled document, 
spread them out upon the table, without a break or tear, and 
the task of deciphering becomes possible of accomplishment. 


Worthmore Bond 


The name “WORTHMORE” water-lined on a sheet of bond 
paper is your assurance that the record you have to make for 
future reference will withstand the handlings, the foldings 
and unfoldings and the wear and tear of years. Yet Worth- 
more Bond is far from being an expensive sheet. 


THE WHITAKER PAPER COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE: CINCINNATI, OHIO 
BRANCHES: 


BALTIMORE BOSTON DETROIT NEW YORK 
ATLANTA BIRMINGHAM RICHMOND, VA. COLUMBUS 


DENVER—(Peters Paper Co., Div.) ’ : 
INDIANAPOLIS—(Indiana Paper ery me 
Co., Div.) oe f —(Keogh & Rike 
CHICAGO—(Thoms Bros. Co., Div.) 
5" ieee aia Penn. 
iv.) 
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| | NLESS the customer objects, you always put 


your imprint on every booklet, catalog, or 

quality printing job. You are proud of your 
craftsmanship and want credit for your work. You 
want every one who admires a specimen of your 
printing to be able to learn from the imprint the 
name of the printer who produced it. 


This is as it should be. Craftsmanship in the pro- 
duction of printing will be best encouraged when 
the printer gets credit for his work. No buyer of 
printing can make any rightful objection to the 
printer’s imprint. 

We paper manufacturers are proud of our craftsman- 


ship too. We also have an imprint, water-marks or trade- 
marks that identify all mill-brand papers we manufacture. 


Our water-marks or trade-marks not only give us credit 
for our work, but they protect printer and buyer of print- 
ing. They establish the identity of the manufacturer and 
his responsibility for the quality of the paper. 


We publish a large quarterly magazine, Direct Adver- 
tising, which is devoted to the promotion of more and 
better printing. Each issue contains an editorial section 
which tells how and a paper exhibit section which shows 
how to produce more effective advertising printing. The 
samples of new papers and new ideas in engraving, print- 
ing and color treatment are most helpful and suggestive 
to every producer of good printing. 


ADVERTISERS PAPER MILLS Ditt & CoLuins Co. 


PUT YOUR IMPRINT ON THE JOB 





PAPER MAKERS’ ADVERTISING CLUB 


PUBLICATION OFFICE, 530 ATLANTIC AVENUE, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





SIZES 8% BY 11" WEIGHS 1 TO 2 POUNDS PER COPY 


Buyers of printing pay $2.00 a year for Direct 
Advertising, but the magazine is mailed free 
of charge to responsible commercial printers 
who are actual users of bond, book, coated and 
cover papers. If you are a printer, are buying 
any considerable quantity of paper, and are 
not already receiving Direct Advertising, write 
us on your regular letterhead. We shall be 
glad to put your company on our mailing list. 





NEENAH Paper Co. 


Holyoke, Massachusetts Philadelphia, Pennsylvania Neenah, Wisconsin 
AMERICAN WRITING PAPER Co. EASTERN MANUFACTURING Co. STRATHMORE PAPER Co. 
Holyoke, Massachusetts New York City Mittineague, Massachusetts 


BECKETT PAPER Co. HAMMERMILL PaPER Co. TICONDEROGA PuLP & PAPER Co. 
Hamilton, Ohio Erie, Pennsylvania New York City 

CHEMICAL PAPER MrFe. Co. HAMPSHIRE PAPER Co. TiILEsTtoNn & HOLLINGSwoRTH Co. 
Holyoke, Massachusetts South Hadley Falls, Massachusetts Boston, Massachusetts 

CROCKER-McELWAIN Co. KNOWLTON BROTHERS, INC. Geo. W. WHEELWRIGHT PAPER Co. 


Holyoke, Massachusetts 





Watertown, New York Boston, Massachusetts 
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Discovering New Facts about Paper 


Important announcement to paper-merchants, printers, lithographers, 
engravers, and all users of paper 


ERTAINLY, aew facts about paper are urgently 
needed. 
Paper merchants, printers, lithographers and 
business men recognize this need. 

The paper industry has lacked standards—lacked sci- 
entific tests which determine the fitness of a certain paper 
for a certain purpose. 

Sufficient scientific information has not been available. 

To set up standards in an industry, to know exactly 
what happens when materials are subjected to 
manufacturing processes, to test a finished 
product for quality—this means research. 


Discovering the Scientific 
Basis 


At Holyoke, Mass., the American Writing 
Paper Company has established a laboratory 
which is studying systematically the whole 
science of paper-making. 

This laboratory helps first in the purchase of 
raw material. It determines the paper-making value of 
wood-pulp or rags. Dirty wood-pulp may be rejected 
entirely. 

The methods of manufacture are likewise carefully 
studied. Chemical and microscopic examination of the 
fibres of the raw material shows the fitness of these ma- 
terials for the papers we are making. Long and constant 
investigation is acquainting us with the scientific facts 
concerning the use of alum, rosin, sizing, water, dyes. 


AMERICAN WR 


Last, we carry on investigations in pure science— 
investigations of no immediate commercial value, but 
which must ultimately benefit the industry greatly. 

This laboratory, established primarily to discover scien- 
tific facts about paper, has proved remarkably profitable. 
The cost of equipment, $225,000, and of maintenance, 
more than $75,000 annually, is returned to us in the 
course of a year. It is not only improving methods of 
manufacture, but directly reducing costs, and thus 

increasing values. 


Research Essential to 
“Square Dealing” 


The work done in our laboratory at Holyoke 


AN is of value to every buyer and user of paper. 


Such research must result in promoting fair 
dealing in the paper trade. 

As long as the manufacturer himself is in 
doubt about his paper, he cannot assure you 
of a fair deal. He cannot know accurately 

what he is selling you; you cannot know what you are 
buying. 

But once the properties, the qualities, the costs of 
paper are scientifically determined, standards are estab- 
lished. And standards are your protection. You have 
then definite basis for judgment. 

Our efforts toward standardization of paper are dis- 
cussed in detail in our book, “Discovering New Facts 
about Paper.” A copy will be mailed you on request. 


NG 
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SUBSTITUTING A CAMERA 
FOR THE EYE 
Determining the average fibre length 
and the percentage of the mixture of 
fibre lengths, in a given sample of pulp. 


This is but one of many uses of the 


microphotograph 


ESTIMATING THE FIBRE 
CONTENTS OF PAPER 
Microscopic tests are conducted by the 


laboratory in order to match paper for 
customers as well as to standardize and 


classify papers 


HOW MUCH DIRT IN THAT 
LOT OF PULP? 
By appraising wood-pulp for dirt, the 
laboratory of the eAmerican Writing 
Paper Company has saved hundreds of 
dollars per car 


How the advice of Science raises 
quality and increases efficiency 


Experts in the American Writing 
Paper Company’s Laboratory dis- 
covering the scientific basis of 
paper-making. 


PAPER COMP 
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Eagle A Riverdale—10c 


The attractive economy cover 


VERY printer in the country 

knows the demand for an arf- 

tractive serviceable cover at a 
low price. 


He knows that too often paper manu- 
facturers have sacrificed attractive finish 
and color to price. And he knows that 
this is a fundamental error. The func- 
tion of the cover is to attract as well as 
to protect. 


Eagle A Riverdale Cover, a new 
American Writing Paper Company 
product, satisfies to an unusual degree 
the demand for attractiveness and 
serviceability at a low price. 


Eagle A Riverdale Cover is unex- 
celled as a background for attractive 
cover plates for large editions. 


Use Eagle A Riverdale Cover paper 
for large edition catalogues, broadsides, 
pamphlets, booklets, price lists. Its 
moderate price, its good folding and 
printing qualities, its variety of finish 


and attractive color have established its 


prestige. It is a trade-marked brand of 


recognized merit. 


Let us supply you with sample sheets 
for proving cover plates and testing its 
quality. Write to-day for your supply. 


Eagle A Riverdale Covers 


SIZES 
26 x 40—I100 23x 33— 73 
26 x 40—160 23 & 33-117 
CoLors 
Gold Fawn 
Brown Blue Granite 
Blue Steel Gray 
Green Red 
FINISH 
Antique — in stock at mill 
Ripple — to order from mill 
Linen ae “ “ “ 
Crash cay: AK 74 «“ “ 


Hand Made see “ “ “ 


*Suggested resale prices to the printer: under 500 Ibs. —10%c Ib.; over 500 Ibs.—10c Ib. 


AMERICAN WRITING PAPER COMPANY 


EAG 





E A COVER PAP 








Eagle A line of 


Cover Papers 


Herculean 
Elite 
Berkshire 
Arven 
Paradox 
Standard 
Riverdale 


These grades car- 
ried in a wide range 
of standard _ sizes, 
weights, colors and 
finishes adaptable to 
every commercial 
need. 


Prices and liberal 
samples for proving 
purposes supplied to 
printers on request. 
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Chevron Bond—24%4c 














A new paper made possible by large-scale production, 


HEVRON Bond is a new 

high-grade paper made in 
volume and marketed at a 
volume price—24c in case lots. 
Large-scale production, basic 
costs, and scientific management 
make this new value possible. 


Chevron Bond will lie flat on 
the press. 


It is adapted to offset print- 
ing, as well as for letter-press 
printing. 

The specifications of this new 
bond were settled upon by care- 
ful research in our laboratory. 
Small hand sheets were first made 
with experimental apparatus. 
When these sheets had been care- 
fully tested,a quantity of the paper 
was made in the mill and the 





basic costs, and scientific management 





quality again thoroughly tested 
in the laboratory. 


Specimens were then sent to 
scores of printers and lithogra- 
phers to be tested under con- 
ditions of actual use. 

Our own tests, therefore, 
combined with the experience of 
practical printers and |lithogra- 
phers, prove that Chevron Bond 
is right. 

Our folder of Chevron Bond 
standard sizes contains samples 
of the 17 wasteless sizes and 
shapes into which Chevron Bond 
17x22” or 22x34” cuts. This 
folder will aid you in serving 
your customers efficiently. If 
your copy of this folder has not 
yet reached you, write for it 
today. 


AMERICAN WRITING PAPER COMPANY 


EAGLE A BONDS 
























List of Eagle A 
Bond Papers 


Coupon 
Archive 
Agawam 
Government 
Old Hempstead 
Persian 
Roman 
Hickory 
Contract 
Rival 

Japan 

Spartan 
Vendome 
Bankers 
Indenture 
Standard 
Debenture 
Security Trust 
Assurance 
Victory 
Airpost 
CHEVRON 
Gloria 
Quality 
Revenue 
Derby 
Acceptance 
Norman 
Option 
Freedom 
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Airpost Bond—27c 


Laboratory experimentation, waste-saving methods 
of manufacture, and large-scale production 
make this value possible 


IRPOST BOND was frst 
made in our laboratory! 
Careful research determined 
what materials and processes to 
use. Then, under the control 
of our technical experts, small 
hand sheets were made. The 
processes were carefully ob- 
served, the sheets thoroughly 
tested. Causes of defects were 
eliminated, improved methods 
discovered. The paper was then 
made on a commercial scale but 
still under the observing eyes 
of our trained experts. 
Finally, specimens were sent 
to many printers and lithog- 


AMERICAN 


raphers and submitted to the 
tests of actual use. 

Scientists, practical printers, 
and lithographers agree that 
Airpost is right. 

The waste-saving methods of 
scientific manufacture and the 
economy of large-scale produc- 
tion permit us to offer Airpost 
Bond at a normal price to 
printers of 27 cents in case lots, 

We have prepared a folder 
which contains the standard sizes 
into which Airpost Bond 22x34 
may be cut without wastage. 
Your salesman will find this 
very useful. Send for it today, 























WATERMARK 
OF EXCELLENCE 


List of Eagle A 
Bond Papers 


Coupon 
Archive 
Agawam 
Government 
Old Hempstead 
Persian 
Roman 
Hickory 
Contract 
Rival 

Japan 
Spartan 
Bankers 
Indenture 
Standard 
Vendome 
Debenture 
Security Trust 
Assurance 
Victory 
AIRPOST 
Chevron 
Gloria 
Quality 
Revenue 
Derby 
Acceptance 
Norman 
Option 
Freedom 








WRITING PAPER COMPANY 


EAGLE A BONDS 
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Acceptance Bond—21c 


E determined to produce 
bond papers, as well as 
letter-press, which would be — 


EXCELLENT in printing qualities 

ADAPTED to offset printing 

SOLD at medium price 

COMPARABLE to papers costing 
more 


Acceptance Bond is one of the 
papers which our experimenta- 
tion developed. It is a bond 
paper, adapted to offset printing 
and letter-press, offered at a 
medium price. 


Our waste-saving methods of 
manufacture and the economy of 
large-scale production permit us 


to offer it at the normal price to 
printers—21c in case lots. We 
recommend Acceptance Bond for 
business stationery, for circular 
letters describing higher grade 
merchandise and service, for 
office forms requiring much 


handling. 


Acceptance Bond is stocked in 
white only, but will be supplied 
in color on order. It is supplied 
in sizes 17 X 22 and 22 x 34, the 
weights being respectively, 16, 
20, 24, and 32, 40, 48. 

Write today for our Accep- 
tance Bond Standard Sizes 


Folder. Your salesmen will find 
it very useful. 














List of Eagle A 
Bond Papers 


Coupon 
Archive 
Agawam 
Government 
Old Hempstead 
Persian 
Roman 
Hickory 
Contract 
Rival 

Japan 

Spartan 
Bankers 
Indenture 
Standard 
Vendome 
Debenture 
Security Trust 
Assurance 
Victory 
Airpost 
Chevron 
Gloria 

Quality 
Revenue 
Derby 
ACCEPTANCE 
Norman 
Option 
Freedom 


AMERICAN WRITING PAPER COMPANY 


EAGLE A E 
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Average Cost of 
Operation 

One Cent 

Per 

Day! 


“INTERNATIONAL” 
Electric Glue Heaters 


Fireless cooker principle conserves and utilizes every bit 
of heat generated. Holds glue at correct working temper- 
atures without guesswork. Keeps glue at correct tempera- 
ture for greatest tensile strength. Properly glued joints 
never fail. This heater has a place in every shop and 
factory. Sizes, one pint to 50 gallons. Heavy spun copper 
construction. No seams or soldered joints. Three heats. 
No water bath. Clean, safe, economical. Portable. Fits 
any lamp socket. 


Used by prominent concerns everywhere. 


VEE. 
INTERNATIONALYELECTRIC COMPANY Write for folder. 


MANUFACTURERS “EFFICIENT GLUE 
ELECTRICAL HEATING APPLIANCES rater? 











iNDIANAPOLIS. U S.A 





‘International Electric Heaters Are the Best”’ 














STAR COMPOSING. STICKS— 


The name that is synonymous with accuracy, strength, 
convenience and durability. 
The STAR will increase the efficiency of your composition. 
Order of your dealer; if he can not supply you 
order direct from 


THE EAGLE ENGINEERING COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, U. S. A. 




















DesMoines Printer Discovers 
Method for Cleaner, Quicker Work! 


Uses NoeLigu y C Products 


“‘We find NOE-EQUL very = Tt enables us to pro- 
duce cleaner and quicker work.’ 
ZAISER SPECIALTY CO., Des Moines, Iowa. 


The National Cleaner and Type-Wash 


Ask your dealer, or write. 


PRINT-AID COMPANY, Dayton, Ohio 
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We wish you a 


Happy New Year! 


Let us try 
to make it a year of 


PEACE 
PRODUCTION 


and 


PROSPERITY 
% 


Esleeck Mfg. Company 


Turners Falls, Mass. 
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NOW READY 
A NEW LINE OF 
BOND BLANKS 


SEND FOR SAMPLES 


STOCK CERTIFICATES 
MORTGAGE NOTES, BONDS 


BOUND AND LOOSE-LEAF 
CORPORATION RECORD BOOKS 


QUALITY ART BLOTTERS 
CALENDAR-CARDS 
MAILING-CARDS 
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Too Good for Poor Printing 


HEN your printer, with a shrug of his shoulders, 
says, “I can’t turn out the job at that price—” 


Give a little more considera- 
tion to his opinion. If he has 
been your printer for quite 
a while and he has given you 
good work, fair service, and 
charged moderate prices,don’t 
hand over the order to some 
other printer merely because 
his estimate appears to save 
you a few dollars. 


@ It may be that your printer 
has figured on more costly 
material, extra presswork, or 
better typography. The few 
dollars more he wants you to 
pay may mean the difference 
between good printing and 
poor printing. 

@ Talk it over with him. It 
would be far better to say, “I 
have so much money to spend. 
Give me the best job the 
money will buy.” If he is a 


reliable printer he will do this 
or he will tell you that the 
work cannot be done prop- 
erly for the expenditure you 
contemplate. 

@ For no good printer can 
afford to turn out work at a 
loss. And if he is a good print- 
er he will not attempt cheap 
work, because he knows that 
the result will not be consis- 


tent with his high standards. 


@ Your printer has a reputa- 
tion he must maintain; your 
firm has a standing which 
should not be lowered by the 
appearance of your printed 
matter; the Hampshire Paper 
Company has an obligation 
to make the best .bond paper 
on the market — and has 
lived up to this obligation for 
more than fifty years. 


“Dampshire Paper Company ) 


Makers of 


tp Hampesnire Bonn 


South Hadley Falls, M asfachuetts + 


ry 
| 7S 
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—when your customers 
order 
letterheads— 


they look to you for real value in the paper used 
—one that will reflect the quality of your print- 
ing, yet at a reasonable price. 


SYSTEMS BOND, a standardized, nationally 
advertised sheet, will meet their requirements. 
It is a paper your customers already know is a 
“good buy.” Your stock of it should be large 
enough to insure them the very best of service. 






—we will be glad to send you samples and 
the name of your nearest distributor. 














SYSTEMS BOND 


* The Rag-content Loft-dried Paper at the Reasonable Price” 











N 
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EASTERN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


General Sales Offices: 
501 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Western Sales Offices, 1223 Conway Building, Chicago 
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Mr. Printer— 


This is how it works out: 








Labels > 


Buy JONES’ 
Gummed Paper 


and get satisfaction 


_, 








J 





Profit < 


Manufacturers of Non-Curling Gummed Paper 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


Leaders since 1811 


SAMUEL JONES & CO. 














they go home fresh and contented 


1 Ezola is a flexible mat or strip made of 
tempered asphalt compound protected by 
layers of asphalt saturated wool felt and 
surfaced with crushed mica. 


Placed on wood or concrete floors where 
workers stand, it protects against damp- 
ness and cold, often prevents rheumatism, 
always lessens fatigue, absorbs shocks and 
insulates against electricity. 


Pays for itself in illness prevented and comfort increased. 


For particulars write 


516-536 Wayne Ave., Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio 





THE PHILIP CAREY CoO. 











Fourteen 
Bronzing 
Machines 


When this issue of The Inland 
Printer closed its forms, our entire 
factory output of U. P. M. Vacuum 
Bronzers had been sold up to April 
first, and orders taken for deliveries 
extending well into the summer of 
1920. 


Our factory schedule for the 
second three months of 1920 calls for 
fourteen Bronzing Machines in excess 
of ouradvance sales for the same period. 


In other words, we are in a 
position to receive orders NOW, for 
fourteen U. P. M. Vacuum Bronzers 
for shipment between April 1st and 
July 1st, 1920, as follows: 


Week of Aprill0th . . ... 1 
Week of Aprill7th . . ... 1 
Week of April 24th . . . . none 


Week of May Ist. . . . .. 1 
Week of May 8th. . . eae. 
Week of May 15th 1 
Week of May 22nd. .... 1 
Week of May 29%h ..... 2 
Week of June 5th. . 1 
Week of June 12th . .... 1 
Week of June 19th . . . . none 

ee) See, ee 


a ih Week of June 26th 


By the day you read this advertisement 
some of these machines will have been sold 


We strongly advise wiring for 





one of these machines if you 





expect to purchase a Bronzer 





United Printing 
Machinery Co. 


38 Park Row, New York 
604 Fisher Bldg., Chicago 
220 Devonshire St., Boston 
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Levant—the Adaptable 


Dexter’s Levant Papers are ideal for the average 
catalog or book covers. They reproduce on paper 
the fine appearance of the leather of that name. 


When you wish to impart to a book or catalog 
an atmosphere of extreme richness and dignity 
make a point of using the Levant covers. Many 
striking and unusual results can thus be obtained. 


Send today for Levant Sampie Book, and XTRA, 
Dexter’s unusual house organ. 

















C. H. DEXTER & SONS, Inc. 


Windsor Locks, Connecticut 





INDIVIDUAL 
MOTOR DRIVE 


In your plant will save money, increase efficiency 
and improve operating conditions. 


The ) Push-Button Control Motors 


are in great demand by printers because their 49 
variations of speed fit them for the constantly 
changing speed requirements in presswork. 


Illustrated folder, giving prices, free on request to 


Northwestern Electric Co. 
408-416 South Hoyne Ave., Chicago, U.S. A. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., 1924 Grand Ave. MONTREAL, QUE., 401 New Birks Bldg. 
PITTSBURGH, PA., 719 Liberty Ave. MINNEAPOLIS, 8 N. Sixth St. 
SEATTLE, WASH., 524 First Ave., South TORONTO, 308 Tyrell Bidg., 95 King St. 





The McCain Feeder 
Attached to Folding Machine 


Can be Loaded While in Operation. 


Production Demands 


Are easily met with 
THE cCAIN Automatic Feeder 


Human hands falter, hesitate and stop if they can’t 
“keep step” with the machine they are operating. 
THE McCAIN AUTOMATIC FEEDER, attached 
to Brown, Anderson, Dexter, Cleveland and Hall fold- 
ing machines, keeps step with clock and folder, and the 
cumulative gain in production is great enough to make 
it absurd to operate such machines by hand feeding. 





McCain Bros. Manufacturing Company 
29 South Clinton Street, Chicago, Illinois 





THE POINT IS, that with 
Nashua Indian Brand Gummed 
Paper you can handle Label and 
Poster Stamp Work without loss or 
trouble. It is as straight as an arrow 
and can be printed as easily as plain paper. 
Indian Brand Gummed Paper is made of 
carefully selected stock with a perfect printing 
surface, and backed up by an application of 
first quality adhesive. 


Send for samples, stating the nature 
of the work contemplated. 


Nashua Gummed & Coated Paper 
Company 
NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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American 
Model 30 


AMERICAN MODELS 30 & 31 
WORLD-STANDARD TYPE-HIGH 
NUMBERING MACHINES 


5 Wheels $1300 6 Wheels $1500 


In stock and for sale by dealers everywhere 


AMERICAN NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 


CO ae ere 224-226 Shepherd Avenue 
Chicago, Ill 123 West Madison Street 
































CATALOGUE 
BINDER 








BLACK INK 


As black as the raven 
itself} suitable for high 


class catalog, printing. 


Requires No More Binding Space 
Than That Allowed in Sewed Books 


In fact, with this binder sewed catalogues may be readily changed 
into loose-leaf catalogues. No posts, no rings, no metals on 
cover, flexible leather, and in every way just like a bound book. 


Catalogues May Be Kept Up to Date 
by removing obsolete pages and inserting new pages to take their places. 
Leaves can be replaced at any part of the volume without removing 
the top leaves. 

Made in various sizes and capacities, in both flexible and stiff bindings. 
We make ledgers, price books and binders for use in the office and factory. 
Printers introducing this line to their customers will reap 
the rewards attendant upon service. Particulars, prices, 
etc., on request to 


SIEBER PRODUCTS MFG. CO. 


329 Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 


CHARLES HELLMUTH, Inc. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 






































Backree READY you Now 





The Do-More Automatic 


Process Embosser 


with 
IMPROVED 
MACHINES 


that will save you money 
and increase the quality 
and quantity of your 
printing products. 


The Typo-Embosser 


The AutomaticCard 
Printing Press has 
demonstrated to many its 
profitable operation on card 


> printing. 
The Do-More Auto- ° 


matic Embosser 
Feeds, Powders, Embosses 
and Stacks just as fast as 
pressmen pull the prints off 
the press. 


The Typo-Embosser is our Improved Process Embossing Machine. With double 


heater will take any size of stock up to 12 inches wide. 


Formerly 
S. B. Feuerstein Co. 
Chicago 


Patentees and Manufacturers 


Second and Minna St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Write for our booklet No. 10 today. 


Automatic Printing Devices Co. Write 


for exclusive 
agencies 


The Automatic 
Card Printing Machine 
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The Time to Catch Mistakes The Hancock , 
IsBeforethePlatesAreMade | | P erfecting Lineup Machines 





A clear, sharp 
proof printed on 
a reliable, 
well con- 


structed proof- 
a *Save all waiting time of the press now consumed by lining 
press 1S insurance up by hand. Ee 


aga inst costl y *Eliminate the lineup table, pencils, measuring rules, straight 
edge and squares. 


mistakes. *Sheets can be lined up in advance of the form going to press. 

*No power required in its operation. 

THE BROWER N O y) *Saves Time. Saves Money. Increases Production. 
” See partial list of users in the reading columns of this issue. 

A New York printing house states that they “located ninety plates on an 


Ball-Bearing Proof-Press end wood block without a single move.” 


A Boston printer says, ‘“‘the machine i is indispensable.” 
A Chicago printing house says, ‘ the machine is working perfectly with our 


strong and substantially built is easily operated because system of handling forms.” 


of the special ball-bearing feature. 
A satisfactory proof such as produced on The Brower OUR GUARANTEE 
*These machines are sold under our positive guarantee against 


No. 2 will also please your customers. imperfections in the material and workmanship 
———— *That they will line up strike sheets accurately mat in less time 
Descriptive literature on request to than they can be lined up by hand. 


A. T. H. BROWER COMPANY Hancock Perfecting Lineup Machine Co. 


233 W. Schiller Street, Chicago, Ill. Lynn, Massachusetts 









































QUICK DELIVERY 


On the following: 


No. 2268. SMYTH CASE MAKER No. 2 


7x11 to 14x22. Rebuilt. 


Nos. 2358, 2417, 2418. 3 Dexter Pile Feeders for No. 2-0 Miehle 


Max. Sheet 4114x5534. In good running condition when taken down. 


No. 2425. DEXTER PILE FEEDER for FOLDER 


Max. Sheet, 36x 48. In excellent condition. 


No. 2348. SMYTH No. 4 BOOK SEWER, With 3 Heads 


Just rebuilt by Smyth Co. 


And One SEYBOLD TRIPLE TOGGLE EMBOSSER 


22x 24 Head. 4 Rods. With Gas Head. Newin 1915. In use only 5 weeks. 


NOTE. All above machines enter United States free of duty. 
Wire or Write 


TORONTO TYPE FOUNDRY COMPANY, Limited 
120 Wellington Street West, Toronto, Canada 
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Picturing the way a Printer always feels after having tried out 


SUPREME BRAND FLEXIBLE TABBING COMPOSITION 


The customers who want tabbing that will remain firm and flexible—those who insist upon 
BETTER TABBING— place their orders with a printer who uses ‘‘SUPREME BRAND.”’ 


Why not meet the competition of the printers who are now using this product and eliminate the competition of those who do not ? 
Let us prove to you the fact that SUPREME BRAND Tabbing and BETTER TABBING mean exactly the same thing. Just 
fill in and mail the trial order form below and if by any chance you do 
not agree with the more than 4,000 printers who now use it to their best 
advantage, just send it back and your trial will have cost you nothing. 


TRIAL ORDER BLANK 
The Layton Elastic Glue Co. 
703-709 W. Fulton Street, Chicago, U.S.A.: 
Please ship for triala ...... pound pail of .......... (color) 


Supreme Brand Flexible Tabbing Composition at ........ 
cents per pound, according to your guaranteed trial propo- 
re a aaa sition advertised in The Inland Printer. 

Special Prices for Large Quantities i or 


1 Pleas t ice for SUPREME BRAND FLEXIBLE 
The Layton Elastic Glue Company \ TABBING COMPOSITION | eee pound packages. 


703-709 West Fulton Street, Chicago, U.S.A. 


in 5, roand 25 pound pails respectively, in red, white and natural color. 


“SUPREME BRAND” may be bought at 37c, 36c, and 35c a pound, 
Terms, 2% 10 days; 30 days net; f.o. b. Chicago. 


























MILL WASTE CHOPPERS 


Used Only a Few Months 





5 MITTS & MERRILL No. 22 HOGS 


An Extra Heavy Duty Type Chopper for Saw Mill Waste, 
Leather and Rubber. Capacity 8 to 12 tons per hour. 
Guaranteed to be in strictly first-class condition. Imme- 
diate delivery. Price about half present market quotation. 
Investigate this offer before buying similar equipment. 





For details write By-Products Division 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO. 


AKRON, OHIO 
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LATEST 


“‘PROUTY 
Balance Feature 





Platen Dwell 


Obtainable Through Any Reliable Dealer 








Clutch Drive 
Motor Attachment 


(Unexcelled) 


Manufactured only by 


Boston Printing Press 


& Machinery Co. 


Office and Factory 
EAST BRIDGEWATER, MASSACHUSETTS 

















Reduce the High Cost 
of Make- Ready 


Making the form ready in the pressroum is an 
important element in the cost of the job; 
inferior electrotypes require a lot of make-ready. 


Dinse-Page electrotypes do not. 
They lower the cost of production. 


Dinse, Page & Company 


725 S. La Salle St., Chicago —‘ Tel. Harrison 7185 








Increased Production 


is assured by using 
Anderson 


High-Speed Folders 


It is not unusual to fold 40,000 circulars or 
catalog sections continually, day after day. 


For further particulars address 


C. F. ANDERSON & CO. 
710 S. Clark St., Chicago 








Profit-Producing 
Printing Papers 





Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper Co. 
535-539 South Franklin Street, Chicago 





USE YOUR OWN CARD AS EVIDENCE 


Appearance of Our Neat 
Cardsin Case 





No matter who your customers are, 
you can always get their interest by de- 
taching one of your 


PEERLESS PATENT 
BOOK FORM CARDS 


and showing them the smooth edge, and 
the perfect cleanli hand 
whicn is characteristic of them only. 

Once they have seen the card and 
have had an explanation of the ultimate 
economy and pleasure of their use as 
against a loose card, you have a sure 
and abiding . And r b 
that if he comes to you for his cards he 
will come to you for the other printing 
and engraving he may need. 

A trade-winner for itself, it nee 
— other trade to you, because a user of the 
PEERLESS CARD judges your other printing or engraving by the printing or engraving on 
these cards, and their style, finish, quality and economy. If it will establish the quality of 
your shop, you want it, just as a trade asset. 

Send for a sample tab of the cards, detach them for yourself; show them to one 
or two of your present customers and see how impressed both of you become with 
them. If they impress you they will impress others. See them for yourself. 


The John B. Wiggins Company °"*oitmutseerc*™ 
ESTABLISHED 1857 1104 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 





OTEEL COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH. PA 
PISHER OUILOING 
CHICAGO 














MORGAN EXPANSION_ROLLER TRUCKS 





4 The only practical device on the market for — 
the equalization of roller diameters. JOB 
PRESSES 





Pll What $18.00 Will Buy 
“ul 1 set Trucks 8x12 press 
1 set Trucks 10x 15 press B 


Aue) 2doz. extra Rubbers for each size— 
two years’ supply. 

Waurika, Okla., Dec. 3, 1919. 
Please send us two sets of tires 
for rox15 C.& P. press. Eight 
months’ use with one set of 
tires on almost constant running 
proves the Morgan Expansion 
way to be a good one, as well 
as noiseless. 

Waurika NEws-DemocraT 





A Perfect Register 


Poor Register Eliminated. 





Perfect Register with 
Poor Feeding. 


Colorwork Registered to 
the Dot. 





Price, $3.50 








(Patented) 


The Cowan Registering Side Guide 


For All Makes of Job-Presses 








Price Soon Saved by Non-use of Throw-off, Saving Time and Paper 








ASK YOUR DEALER 
or SEND DIRECT TO 





MORGAN EXPANSION ROLLER TRUCK CO., 6552 Hollywood Boul., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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All grades of PAPER, PRINTING MACHINERY and everything required in the PRINTING OFFICE. 
Correspondence solicited with manufacturers of Printing Machinery respecting Foreign Representation. 


PARSWHIT PERFECT PAPERS UNIVERSALLY USED. 


Havana, Cuba Buenos Aires 
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7,000 BUYERS 
OF PRINTING 


Will read your message to them in 


PAPER AND TYPE 


in either straight advertising, talk, 
or by Printed Samples of anythin3, 
going through your plant. 


SPECIAL RATES PER INSERTION 


$50 per page; $30 per half page; 
$15 per quarter page. 


If you want to show actual samples of your 
work on any special paper stock, we will sup- 
ply the paper and the inks without cost to you. 


Write us for full information, examples 
of work, etc. 


National Paper Trades Exchange, Inc. 
Frank O. Sullivan, Advertising Director 
33 West 42nd Street, New York 






















NEW MODEL COMPOSING ROOM SAW 












“Better thanMany 
—Equal to any” 


» SAWS and TRIMS 


One Operation 


Complete with 
Motor 








Table Elevated from 
Saw and Trim Position 
to Sawing Position 
in Three Seconds 


Powerful Work 
Holder 





Gauge 
Adjustable 


to Points 


LACLEDE MFG. COMPANY 
119-121 N. Main St. St. Louis, Mo. 






































ee, The Hickok Automatic Paper-Feeder 








The William Mann Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa., writes us in regard to the Hickok Auto- 
matic Paper-Feeders as follows: 








“The Hickok Automatic Paper-Feeder which was 
installed in our factory on a ruling-machine has 
Biven excellent satisfaction. In fact, we have not 
had one moment of trouble since the installation. 
While we have a number of Feeders of another 
make in our Ruling Department, your Feeder 
is the best we have had any experience with.” 


THE W. O. HICKOK MFG. COMPANY 


Established 1844 Harrisburg, Pa., U. S. A. 
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STERLING ADPLATES”’ POSSESS THAT ELEGANCE 
AND BEAUTY WHICH ATTRACT THE ATTENTION OF 
PURCHASERS TO THE TEXT OF ADVERTISEMENTS. 
THAT IS ONE OF THE TWO BIG PURPOSES OF 
THE PRINTING PLATE. 

THE OTHER IS TO ILLUSTRATE COMMODITIES. 
IN BOTH OF THESE STERLING “ADPLATES” 
EXCEL. TRY THEM. 


THE STERLING ENGRAVING CO 


200 WILLIAM ST- [OTH AVE & 36TH ST-NEW YORK 











The Ohio Bronze Powder Co. 


Manufacturers of 


GOLD BRONZES 


ALUMINUM POWDERS 
All Grades and Shades 


Inks, Stripings and Linings 


Write for samples 


1120 East 152d Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


























Ain A Great Improvement 


\! \ mi I 4 You’ll Want One Now 












Over 100% Added Efficiency. 
THE NEW 

MODEL B 
INTERTYPE 

RE-SHAPER 


Prepaid and Insured. Price, $12 


PERRY E. KENT 
332 E. 187th St. New York, N.Y. 

















BOOKBINDING 


AND ITS AUXILIARY BRANCHES 


sa 
ae 


Every printer who has 
to rely upon ‘‘others’’ 
to do his binding will 
find these books a val- 
uable aid in making 
specifications as well 
as a safeguard against 
imperfect work. 








Each branch and every 
detail of the art is 
covered in a compre- 
hensive yet concise 
way by John J. Pleger, 
the author. 


Send for booklet showing contents, 
sample pages, etc. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


632 Sherman St., Chicago 











Published January 1 and July 1 for the 
past ten years 


Complete Paper Directory 
of Chicago 


Lists ALL the papers of ALL Chicago Dealers 
with prices accurately revised to date. 
Price, by mail, ten cents 


A limited amount of advertising carried, regarding which 
correspondence is invited. 


DARROW PRINTING COMPANY 


524 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 

































: + Bargain 
an 
This No. 7 Optimus for $1950.00 


Including Motor and Controller, 
all in A-1r condition. Address, 


. Hornig-Kaufman, 812 N. State Street, Syracuse, N.Y. 
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“Checks are 
money” 











SAFETY 


Have grateful 
customers 


If some one saved you from a check- | 
fraud, you would be grateful. 

Just so with the customer to whom 
you recommend National Safety Paper in 
place of plain paper checks. 

National Safety Paper protects a check 
against alteration with acid, eraser or knife. 
A glaring white spot instantly exposes the 
fraud. 





Write us for samples 


George La Monte & Son 


Founded 1871 


61 Broadway New York 
































TIME! 


ARE YOU 


FORT-IFIED 


Against the loss of time caused by insufficient or low gas pressure? 


Are you satisfied with the poor slugs that naturally come from 
these poor gas conditions? 








Are you content to run your business along these lines and 
continue to take this chance which occurs with every 
“spell” of cold weather? 


Have you ever estimated what this loss of time means to you 
in dollars and cents? 


Have you ever lost your temper and carried around a “grouch” 
that affected not only yourself but every one with whom 
you came in contact because of these conditions? 


Do you want to get away from all these trying and unsatis- 
factory conditions? 

Do you want help in overcoming these obstacles which are 
seriously affecting your business? 


Then write for one of our illustrated booklets which 
will SHOW you HOW you can attain that result. 


Fort-ified Manufacturing Company 


Established 1916 
807 Walnut St., Kansas City, Missouri 




















Magic Quick-Set 
Half-Tone Black 


Needs no slip-sheeting, can be 
BACKED UP IN 4% HOURS 


proven 





Made and sold only by 


F. A. Rigler Ink Co. 


BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


(Boxer Black Book Ink, 35 Cents) 











Run of Stock 


ab a) ~Within 
— 
the 


Feeder’s 
Reach 


| Result: 

1,000 More 

Impressions 
a Day— 
at least. 


An Increase 
~ | Worth While. 


THE ROUSE PAPER-LIFT 


saves the time the pressfeeder 
ordinarily spends in obtaining 
new lifts of stock from the floor. 


















Complete information in booklet, “Rouse Handling vs. Man- 
Handling,”’ sent free upon request to 


H. B. ROUSE & COMPANY 


2214 WARD STREET, CHICAGO 
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THE MSGRATH ENGRAVING CO. 


EXPERT MAKERS OF PRINTING PLATES 


S 
h fin 





TELEPHONE 
HARRISON 6245 


501 S. LA SALLE ST 
cHrc aco 








ELECTROTYPING 
COLOR PLATES 


ENGRAVING 
PROCESS 























JAMES WHITE PAPER CO. 








Trade-mark 
Registered U. S. Patent Office 


We carry in stock 234items of BOOK and 1488 items 
of COVER Papers, and back them with good service. 





219 W. MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 























No. 2 Poco Proof Press is unus- 
ually rigid under impression, 
stronger, in fact, than any other 
proof press, bar none. And that 
explains the clear, sharp proofs 
it takes. 


The size is adequate for a full 
page newspaper in galley, and 
linotype shops will find it very 
handy and useful for all galley 
proofs and make-up. 


For sale 


A simple, practical, 
inexpensive, large 
press, size 18”x25”. 


One particular advantage is the 
proving along the slugs or lines 
of type, rather than across them, 
thereby avoiding tendency to 
push them over,orspreading them 
apart, or wrinkling the sheet. 


The Stand and Paper Cabinet 
is a great convenience, and the 
whole outfit is so simple and 
strong it can give no trouble and 
will last a lifetime. 


Manufactured by 


by all HACKER MANUFACTURING CO. 


dealers. 


312 No. May Street, Chicago 

















types’ are machine etched halftones and electros from halftones by an exclus 
kelsteel 'Globetypes’ are the supreme achievement in duplicating printing plates. 
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This NICKELSTEEL “GLOBETYPE” has been used in every issue of The Inland Printer since October, 1912. Note that the printing 
quality does not show appreciable deterioration. 
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140W. 38 S1.NYV.City. 
| Booklet & Specimens 10¢ 




















































DLOMGRER 
BROS. & Co 


DESIGNERS 
Ay Tel2).\y aed) 
ELECTROTYPERS 
NICKELTYPERS 


LEAD MOULD 
PROCESS 


512 SHERMAN ST. 
CHICAGO 
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Roberts Numbering 
Machine Company 


696-710 Jamaica Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





For General Jobwork | New Model 69 


Made in 7 Different Styles 
of Figures and with a Ca- 
pacity from 4 to 8 Wheels. 





N? 12345 
Facsimile Impression 
Size 114x138 inches 


UNEQUALED RESULTS 
MAXIMUM ECONOMY 
NO SCREWS 
To number either forward or backward. 
FULLY GUARANTEED 
Send for illustrated catalog and prices. 








Style K 


of the American Type Founders Co. 
and all Type Founders. 1 2 3 6 


In stock and for sale by all branches 























PerfectionSaw and Trimmer 
for Composing 
Rooms 


Model No. 2 
$140 
Model No. 3 


$250 


CThey Saw and CTlrim— 


Linotype Slugs 
Electrotypes 
Stereotypes 
Wood Furniture 
Wood Reglet 
Leads and Slugs 
Clo Point System 
meee 


Write our nearest branch house 
for descriptive folder 


Barnhart Brothers & Spindler 


Makers of Superior Specialties for Printers 


Chicago Washington Dallas Saint Louis 
Kansas City Omaha Saint Paul Seattle 
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a Numbering HUBER’S PRINTING-INKS 
M achines Highest Quality at Least Cost 
ALWAYS RELIABLE , J. M. HUBER “© New york or 
hicago Boston Philadelphia St. Louis incinnati 


WETTER NUMBERING MACHINE COMPANY Baltimore Omaha _ San Francisco’ Los Angeles 


255-261 Classon Avenue BROOKLYN-NEW YORK, U. S. A. 











Aeerbinmciiamenwe, (CARBON BLACK 


when orders are received and delivered; when letters are 
received and answered. MADE BY 


You Need KASTENS TIME STAMP GODFREY L. CABOT, Boston, Mass. 


Efficiency in War Time and All Times! Kastens Time Stamps Rae 
cost little, are built for long service, and work quickly, smoothly 938-942 Old South Building 


and accurately. Send for catalogue showing various styles with prices. Auk, Monarch, Kosmos No. 1, Kosmos No. 2, PN Elf, SS Elf, Kalista 
HENRY KASTENS, 418-20 W. 27th St., New York City, N. Y. 


EMBOSSING IS EASY 


If you ue STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD 4 
Simple, economical, durable d| Pemeesteeeg |) G'S, iracetern sore sesee 
Sheets, 6x9 inches $1.00 a dozen, postpaid wi a Ste Brouctiama See 




















ere ‘‘counters’ 


THE INLAND PRINTER COM PANY —_— DURANT MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis. 


632 Sherman Street, CHICAGO 


e e 
BOOKBINDERS,| |"2o7Porations Organized 
in New York, including every expense, also complete 
TO THE TRADE corporation outfit, $64.50 
We specialize in Edition and Catalog wes in cloth or Specialists; Accounts collected everywhere. References furnished. 


leather, also pamphlet work. EICHNER. 1545B 4 N York : 
THE FOREST CITY BOOKBINDING Co. ; wit bilities lb 


525 Caxton Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio 
































MR. PRINTER 


Would You Like to Locate in Sunny California? 
+ e e 
Printing Plants and Businesses If so, have a proposition to offer that you _can not afford to overlook. Iam 
Established since 1907. Appraised 


offering my modern job plant for sale. 

BOUGHT AND SOLD value of inventory $9,500. Employing 11 people. Being located in the heart 

: of the business district of San Francisco assures considerable transient trade, 

Printers’ Outfitters. American Type Founders’ Products, which together with steady customers will keep you busy the year around 

Printers’ and Bookbinders’ Machinery of Every Description. without solicitation. Yielding unusually good profits. Retiring to engage in the 
auto business. For terms, complete inventory and full particulars, write or 

wire for option, A. J. TREAT, Monadnock Building, San Francisco. 





CONNER, FENDLER & CO., 96 Beekman St., New York City 











ee, | OTsed Wanted 


Printing or Lithographing. 


ALBERT B. KING & CO., Inc., Dept. I. P. We will pay cash for used machines in first-class condition. 


MAKERS OF PRINTERS’ HELPS ‘ . ‘ . 
206 Broadway New York, N.Y. Give Serial Number and specify equipment. Box No. J 877. 























GOSS The Barrett-Ambart Hand Punch 


a . FOR PRINTERS 
The Name That Stands for Speed, Dependability, Service | Peet AND BINDERS 





The Goss High-Speed ‘‘Straightline’’ Press ; Punches | to 7 holes in paper, 
Used in the Largest Newspaper Plants in U.S. A.and Europe. - : cloth or board in one motion. Ideal 


_ The Goss High-Speed *‘Unit Type”’ Press “ag for short runs, saves time and space, 
Built with all Units on floor or with Units superimposed. is easily set, no parts to lose, nothing 


The Goss Rotary Magazine Printing and Folding Machine : to get out of order or break. 
Specially Designed for Catalogue and Magazine Work. 


Goss Stereotype Machinery A MONEY-MAKER FOR SMALL JOBS 


A Complete Line for Casting and Finishing Flat or Curved Plates. 
iptive li. : Write for complete circular and our Current Price-List of 
Descriptive literature cheerfully furnished. rdeus’ ond Mielies Seniiibe, 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO. THE BARRETT BINDERY Co. 


Main Office and Works: New York Office: 
1535 S, Paulina Street, Chicago 220 West 42d Street STATIONERY AND LOOSE LEAF MANUFACTURERS 


729 FEDERAL ST., CHICAGO 
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Practical 


BOOKS 


about 


PRINTING 


and the 


ALLIED 
TRADES 





The 
INLAND PRINTER CO. 


632 Sherman Street 
CHICAGO 



































Get acquainted with our Book Department 





The Inland Printer Co. 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago, Illinois 


-=It’s Free 


Whether you are an 
employer or em- 
ployee, foreman or 
apprentice, or simply 
interested in print- 
ing from the “user’s”’ 
standpoint, you will 
find at least one book 
listed in this cata- 
logue that will be 
worth many times 
its price, in the prac- 
tical suggestions it 
offers for making 
your work easier 
and more profitable. 
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Ye Sign of Quality J.w. PITT, Nc. 
INKS Uprightgrain (5! Seuss" 
EAGLE PRINTING INK CO. Printing Base Systems 


Chicago NEW YORK Detroit 25-27 STEUBEN STREET, BATH, N.Y. 


EMBOSSINE KEYBOARD PAPER 


The Boss Quick-Drying Compound for Counter-Dies for the MONOTYPE MACHINE 


Complete instructions with each can. 


ggg aaa COLONIAL COMPANY, Mechanic Falls, Me. 


THE ALJO MFG. CO., Manufacturers and Sole Agents 
284-286 Pearl Street, New York City Sample Roll sent on request 





























“ ELECTROL” WHILE- U-WAIT - 


This shoniod i _ Lgrmusine d remove | 

static electricity from paper when applied on tym- 

pan sheet. Is used in the largest printing estab- Rubber Stamp Making Outfits 

lishments throughout the East. Require only eight minutes to make rubber stamps. Will 

Put up in1 and 5 gallon cans at $6.00 llon. also make HARD RUBBER STEREOTYPES for printing. 
Pi 8 wa $6 Se A few dollars buys complete outfit. Send for catalogue. 


AMERICAN STEEL CHASE CoO. 
122-130 Centre St., New York a Oe gee gig mee. mere De Bow New —S ty 





























PLATEN-PRESS MACHINISTS Printers and Publishers, Attention! 


Let this plant po your bindery. We are equipped to serve you 
OUR SPECIALTY—The repairing and rebuilding of © matter where you are located. 


Colt’s Armory, Laureate and Universal Presses. EN Gi DAHL BI NDE RY 


(HOLMGREN, ENGDAHL & JOHNSON Co.) 
Telephone 263 William St. Edition Bookbinders 
Worth 9059 GUS RAMSAIER Co., Inc. New York City 412-420 Orleans Street, Chicago Phone Main 4928 


Acetylene Welding a specialty. 





























Ra will bring in so large 
will wonder how you ] per cent of profit and 
ever got along without }} thatis so easily learned 
one, once you use it. | as making RUBBER 

i STAMPS. Any 
printer can double his 
income by buying one 


“Tolzit ‘Telzit’; _f ; of our Outfits, as he TROUBLE! 
ia | | ; 
| 


YOU, TOO— There Is No Business That |[y52 yp-to-paTE PRINTER: 





already has the Type, 
whichcan be used with- MONEY! 


A Proportion : : ° 
out injury in making 


Slide Rule for 
saseanne Aa Le STAMPS. Write to | | A SORTS CASTER OPERATED ENTIRELY 
Seer dane Patent us for catalogue and | | BY HAND—CASTING TYPE AND CUTS 
sions of com- applied full particulars, and UP TO 6x9 PICAS. 


sasesdiapane iti earn money easily. Write us about our free trial offer. 


Here’s what R. L. Alger, General Manager Printing Dept., 
Taylor Hand Adjustable Mold Co. 


Geo. E. Cole & Co., Chicago, says of the ‘‘Telzit’’: ‘*It’s h 

invaluable. Don’t know how I ever got along without one.’’ 34B 1 Street, New York City 
arclay Street, 

Agents Wanted 


TELZIT SLIDE RULE COMPANY (not Inc.) J.F.W. Dorman Co. 
Monadnock Bldg., Chicago 
Baltimore, Md., U.S. A. 


We cater to the Printing 
M E T A L S Trade in making the 
most up-to-date line of 
Linotype, Monotype, Pencil and Pen 


Stereotype , 

; EST 
Special Mixtures Carbons a “ 
CHEAPEST 


for any Carbon Copy work. pe 
QUALITY MARKET 


i i Also all Supplies for Printin 
First, Last and All the Time ao saan g Cita he Siete Stiien 


E.W. Blatchford Co. aediiiaeatés 


st Cheats, ‘Wakelin MITTAG & VOLGER, Inc. | | AMERICAN WOOD TYPE CO. 
Chicago New York PARK RIDGE, NEW JERSEY 302 McDougal St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
MANUFACTURERS FOR THE TRADE ONLY 
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Our papers are supplied in fine wedding stationery, visiting cards, and other specialties, by Eaton, Crane & Pike Co., Pittsfield, Mass., 
and 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, whose boxes containing our goods bear the word CRANE’S. 





Advance Machinery Co 
Aljo Mfg. 
American Numbering Machine Co 
American Steel Chase Co 
American Type Founders Co 
American Wood Type Co 
American Writing Paper Co 
488, 489, 490, 491, 492, 
Anderson, C. F., & Co 
Automatic Printing Devices Co 


Babcock Printing Press Mfg. Co 
Barnhart Bros. & Spindler 

Barrett Bindery Co 

Barton Mfg. Co 

Berry Machine Co 

Bingham Bros. facing page 
Bingham’s, Sam’l, Son Mfg. Co 
Blatchford, E. W., C 

Blomgren Bros. 

Boston Printing Press & Machinery Co.... 


Cabot, Godfrey L 
Carey, The Philip, Co 
Carmichael Blanket Co 
Challenge Machinery Co 
Chandler & Price Co 


Collins, A. M., 
Celonial Co 
Conner, 


Eagle Engineering Co...........ccees00. 
Eagle Printing Ink Co 

Eastern Mfg. Co 

DE cL6sai Sea bhskwes Ob nbaKs wae so x 
Ellis New Method Embossing 
Embossograph Process Co 

Engdahl Bindery 

PE ES Dn nse escccécccsce caine 


Fastpress Co 
Forest City Bookbinding Co 
Fort-ified Mfg. Co: 





INDEX TO ADVERTISEMENTS 


Globe Engraving & Electrotype Co 

Goes Lithographing Co 

Golding Mfg. Co 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co 

Goss Printing Press Co 

Great Western Smelting & Refining Co..Cover 


Hacker Mfg. Co 

Hamilton Mfg. Co 

Hampshire Paper Co 

Hancock Perfecting Lineup Machine Co... 
Hellmuth, Charles, Co 

Hickok, W. O., Mfg. Co 

Hornig-Kaufman 


Ideal Coated Paper Co 
Indiana Chemical & Mfg. Co 
International Electric Co 


Jackson, W., & Co 
Jaenecke-Ault Co. 

Johnson Perfection Burner Co 
Jones, Samuel, & Co 


Kastens, Henry 
Kent, Perry E 
Kidder Press Co 


King, Albert B., & Co 
Kramer Woodworking Co., Inc 


Laclede Mfg. Co. 

LaMonte, George, & Son 

Lanston Monotype Machine Co 
Latham Automatic Registering Co 
Latham Machinery Co 

Layton Elastic Glue Co 

Lee Hardware Co 

Linograph Co. 


McCain Bros: Mile. Co..... 660000065 oa wis 
McGrath Engraving Co 

Matrix Ruled Form & Tabular Co 
Megill, 

Meisel Press Mfg. Co 

Mergenthaler Linotype Co 

Miehle Printing Press & Mfg. Co 
Miller Saw-Trimmer Co 

Mittag & Volger 

Monitor Controller Co 

Morgan Expansion Roller Truck Co 
Munder, Norman T. A., & Co 
Mutual Bond & Mortgage Co 





Nashua Gummed & Coated Paper Co 
National Blank Book Co.............. ie 
National Machine Co 

National Paper Trades Exchange 

Nelson, C. R. & W. A 

New Era Press 

N. Y. Revolving Portable Elevator Co..... 
Northwestern Electric Co 


Ohio Bronze Powder Co........ seh wenenes 


Paper Makers’ Advertising Club 

Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper Co 
Parsons & Whittemore........... ee 
Penrose, A. W., & Co., Titd.< ..<cc0sceess 
Pitt, J. W. 

Porte Publishing Co . 
Premier & Potter Printing Press Co...... 
Print-Aid Co. 


Ramsaier, Gus, 

Regina Co. 

Revolvator Co. 

Ue a ORE SPIO er ire rr ere ae 
Roberts Numbering Machine Co........ es 


Royal Electrotype Co......... Sele ais eve 


Scott, Walter, & Co........ Souune es 
Seybold Machine Co 

Sieber Products Mfg. Co 

Sinclair & Valentine Co........ ee a 
Sprague Electric Works 

Sterling Engraving Co............ parece 


Taylor Hand Adjustable Mold Co 

Telzit Slide Rule Co 

Thompson Type Machine Co..... sibisie saws 
Thomson, John, Press Co 

Ticonderoga Pulp & Paper Co........ aes 
Toronto Type Foundry Co 


Ullman, Sigmund, Co.......... uk eanee ‘ 
Union Trust Co 
United Printing Machinery Co 


Walker Bros. 
Want Advertisements 


le Oe re ee 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co..... on 
Wetter Numbering Machine Co..... sue 
Whitaker Paper Co...... eeetue ieukeasean 
White, James, Paper Co......... ha eeee eee 
Wiggins, John B., Co 
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